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/49 Companies Plan 407,000 B/D Refining Construction 


forty-nine companies plan refinery construction total- ment of Statistics in paper for API Refining Division 
ing 407,000 b d to be completed by the end of 1949, meeting at St. Louis. Complete text of Mr. Van Covern’s 
but this is small compared with the probable trend of paper, discussing the petroleum supply and demand 
demand, says Fred Van Covern, director, API Depart- problem, appears in the News Section. 


Lubricate for Safety 


Safety at low cost is a good buy for 
car owners who adhere to 1,000-mile 
lubrication. This was one of several ar- 
guments advanced at meeting of API 
Lubrication Committee. There are op- 
portunities for many TBA sales while 
doing a good 1,000-mile lube service 
job for customers. For complete text of 





one paper and condensation of another 
given at the Los Angeles meeting turn 
to p. 39. 


Promote Annual Fuel Oil Contracts 


Utilization of all available fuel oil 
storage can be promoted through use of 
annual contracts. Other benefits to be 
obtained from annual contracts are dis- 
cussed in article on p. 44. 


Bahamas Search for Petroleum 


Exploratory work being carried on in 
85,000-square-mile area of Bahamas 
focuses attention of oil industry's produc- 
tion and marketing leaders on Nassau 





and vicinity. Story of how exploration 


. ; is carried on from airplanes and divin 
'wo-ton diving chamber is lowered toward ocean floor in search for 4 : 


, oil in the Bahamas water. Inside the six-foot chamber a scientist oper- bells, plus a general discussion of oil 

ates a gravity meter to map the formations beneath the surface of potentials in the Bchamas is told by 

2,000 square miles of water Editor Warren C. Platt, starting on p. 30. 
gonp 
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30,800 HOURS OF SERVICE 


DISPENSING 1,097,452 GALLONS OF GASOLINE 


COST OF MECHANICAL REPAIR-—-4 ERIE “77” PUMPS 
84 MONTHS $97.60 or 29 cents per pump per month. 





ERIE MODEL No. 771 
COMPUTOR PUMP 





RIE designed and built the first electrically operated 

gasoline meter pump, and for over a quarter century 
Erie has constantly improved it. The famous ERIE ‘‘77"' 
Pump series introduced in 1940 and sold into the thousands 
over the world has won a reputation for rugged, economical 
performance. The first 4 were placed in service in down- 
town Erie, February 1940. Their record contained in the 


headlines speaks for them better than anything we can say. 


Today we make an even better pump the ERIE 771 
(formerly 77A) embodying mechanical improvements the 


result of broad field experience. 


Today we are shipping more Erie Computor pumps than 


ever before and delivery is constantly improving. 


Write for catalog on the Erie 771 Computor Pump. 





THAYER’S SERVICE STATION, 10th and French Streets., ERIE, PA. 











ERIE METER SYSTEMS, 





Wain Office and Plant: Erg. Pa. 
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if gasoline were sold in tubes... 


if 


41, 1947 


you would probably find everything you want to know about qual- 
ity and ingredients printed right on the tube. However, the usual 
gasoline ‘‘package’”’ is a gasoline pump. So oil companies every- 
where put “Ethyl” trade-marks on their pumps to show you that 
their best gasoline contains ‘““Ethyl’’ antiknock compound. This 
famous ingredient, which is made by the Ethyl Corporation, is 
added to gasoline to improve power and performance. To get more 
out of your car, buy your gasoline from pumps marked with the 
familiar yellow-and-black emblem. Ethyl Corporation, New York. 
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For Allis-Chalmers HD Series Track Type Tractors APMMOGR 
or Allis-Chalmers HD Series Track Type Tractors AMOR) =: 
| TRA so 
We have supplied numerous customers with ors 
Bat’s AC Trac-Roll Lubricating Grease. 
_ = a . ASME 
Without exception, very best lubrication Nation 
Michi 





service has been reported! 


Write today for Specifications » Samples & Prices 


BATTENT aul Grease & Oil Corporati 
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a INDUSTRY 





COMING MEETINGS 


A JUNE Couteuts 


Tennessee Oil Men’s Assn., mid-year meeting, 
lohn Sevier Hotel, Johnson City, Tenn., June 
8-10. 

Texas Butane Dealers Assn., 2nd annual meet- 


~ ing, Buccaneer and Galvez Hotels, Galveston, NEWS SECTION e e e ° . . . . . ° ° 11 
Tex., June 9-11. 


Oil Trade Assn, of Philadelphia, annual spring 
golf outing, Huntingdon Valley Country Club, 
June 11. 


Chicago Oil Men’s Club, annual spring golf 
party, Rolling Green Country Club, Arlington FEATURE INDEX 
Heights, Ill., June 12. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers, semi- 


annual meeting, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, June BAHAMAS OIL SEARCH—NPN Editor Platt writes an peer 
15-19. - c i xploratory work for crude oil being 
American Society for Testing Materials, 50th scene account of important exp y | . 30 
annual meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- carried on in 85,000-square-mile area of the Bahamas 
lantic City, June 16-20. 
Whe to ee, ee Sate LUBRICATE FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT—Lubrication is cheap as 
Hotel, Hershey, Pa., June 17. : 
Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., Dell View Hotel, preventive maintenance, API Lubrication Committee meeting told; 
Lake Delton, Wis., June 19. ’ os : t. TBA sales ssibilities 
Georgia Independent Oilmen’s Assn., annual loopholes in 2,000-mile lube periods hit ‘ po - 
meeting, Dempsey Hotel, Macon, Ga., June exist while doing lubrication work 
19. 
Florida Petroleum Marketers Assn., summer . amentorcba ¢ ai uti- 
meeting, Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Daytona FUEL OIL SECTION—Annual fuel oil contracts = an ei 
Beach, Fla., June 20. all available storage 44 Illinois oil company discon- 
Southwest Petroleum Credit Group, Adolphus lizing all witli fuel ls ] 
Hotel, Dallas, June 22-24, tinues burner sales because of uncertainty of fuel oil supply p 
Kentucky Oil & Gas Assn., annual meeting, ments for best utilization of 
French Lick Hotel, French Lick, Ind., Jure 44... . Recommended burner adjust 44 
26-27. “cat’’ cracked fuel oil p. 46 
Rocky Mountain Oil & Gas Assn., mid-surr 
on ae rc wan, See © LPG OPPORTUNITIES—Both prospective and established market- 
APT Marketing Committee meeting, Hotel Nic--- ers of LPG will find valuable information in Howard Felt's story 
t, Minneapolis, June 30-July 1. : : i 
a vo July on supply-demand picture and operating tips 49 
JULY 


New York Oil Heating Assn., Inc., annual out- 
ing, Engineers Club, Roslyn, L. L, July 19. 


API Lubrication Committee, Executive Commit- OEPARTMENTS 


tee, Skytop Inn, Skytop, Pa., July 29. 





AUGUST 





About Oil People 68 
National Council of Independent Petroleum Advertisers’ Index 71 
Assns., quarterly meeting, Stevens Hotel, Chi- : 5 
cago, Aug. 6-7. Ahead of the News 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission, quarterly 27 
y meeting, Rainbow Hotel, Great Falls, Mont., Editorially Speaking 
Aug. 11-13 
, Society of Automotive Engineers, West Coast Equipment Personals 67 
transportation and maintenance meeting, Bilt- , 58 
more Hotel, Los Angeles, Aug. 21-22. Markets 
Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., golf tourna- oe ng " a 
ment, French Lick, Ind., Aug. 28. Midwest Comment 
: 60 
SEPTEMBER Oil Price: 
a 64 
ASME, fall meeting, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Statistic: =. 
_ Sept. 1-4, @ rt ws 
National Butane-Propane Assn., convention, Jef- Transportation New: 9 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Sept. 15-17. Wash ton Comment 
Michigan Petroleum Assn., fall convention, Park Washington Cc 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich., Sept. 
16-17 
API Lubrication Committee, Traymore Hotel, 
\tlantic City, N. J., Sept. 17-18. 
SAE, tractor meeting. Hotel Schroeder, Milwau- PUBLICATION OFFICE: 1213 West 3rd Street, Cleveland 13 Ohio, CHerry 7672. 
=. e, Wis., Sept. 17-18. Cable Address: ‘“PLATTOIL ,Clevelandohio”’. Cable inquiries are answered by mail unless 
Nat 


onal Petroleum Assn., annual meeting, Trav- 


sufficient funds in United States money are advanced for cabled reply. 
re Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 17-19 





Independent Petroleum Assn. of America, an- NEWS BU US HAR 5901 
il meeting, Oklahoma City, Sept. 29-30. New York COlumbus 5-1695 Chicago ° — H 
AIME, Petroleum Division. two-day techvical 50 West 50th St., New York 20 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago 
eting in conjunction with regional meeting. t _ National 3477 Tulsa .. 3-7132 
nver, Colo., Sept. 28-30, Oct. 1-2. 1094 Nenonal Press Bldg., Washington 4 904 World Bldg., Tulsa 3 
= 
OCTOBER Subscription rate $5 per year in United States, Mexico and Pan-American Countries; $6.50 in 
Canada and Foreign Countries. Current copies 20 cents, except special issues; back copies 
| SA autumn aeronautical meeting, Biltmore more than two months old 30 cents per copy. Trade Mark Registered U. S. Patent Office. er 
el. Los Angeles, Oct. 2-4. right 1947 by the National Petroleum Publishing Company. Entered as second class ma - 
ASME, Petroleum Mechanical Engineerine Con- January 17, 1910, at Cleveland, Ohio, post office under act of March 3, 1879, by the Nationa 
ference, Rice Hotel, Houston, Oct. 6-8. Petroleum Publishing Company 
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IRROM penicillin to perfume . . . from 
dyes to drugs . . . there is scarcely 
a limit to the range of products that 
owe their quality to U. S. I. Chemicals. 


This quality is developed in labora- 
tories that are world-famous for zeal in 
research; it is maintained in manufac- 
turing plants that are a standard of 
skill in processing; and it is guarded 
in transit by drums that are safe for 
fine chemicals. 


For over 15 years, U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals, Inc. has used Tri-Sure Clos- 
ures as seals of protection for its prod- 


ucts, and for several years has specified TT; 


Some of the Industries 
in which U.S.1. Chemicals 
are Vital Factors 


AUTOMOTIVE, AVIATION 
PETROLEUM 


HEAVY AND INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 


DYES AND INKS 
PROTECTIVE COATINGS 


PHARMACEUTICALS 
AND FINE CHEMICALS 


MEDICAL, SCIENTIFIC 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


COSMETICS, TOILET GOODS 





CLOSURES 


that all new drums be equipped with 
Tri-Sure Closures. 


Among the U. S. I. Products which 
require perfect protection in transit are 
alcohol and alcohol products . . . syn- 
thetic chemicals for pharmaceutical use 

. . alcohol solvents and chemicals .. . 
190 proof alcohol for pharmaceutical 
manufacturers . . . synthetic resins... 
anti-freeze . . . food products. 


In Tri-Sure equipped drums these 
products are guarded every mile and 
minute from contamination, evapora- 
tion, substitution — and delivered as 
fine products should be: with exactly 
the same quality that left the plant. 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y- 
TRI-SURE PRODUCTS LIMITED, ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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AHEAD «/ 4 NEWS 








iF THE TRUTH BE KNOWN —It may not come out in the 
arings under way at Washington, but the fact is that the 
tate Department now doesn’t really much care whether the 
\nglo-American Oil Agreement is ratified by the Senate or 
it. The reason: State regards the original purpose of the 
‘reement to have been the promotion of stability in Middle 
ist oil affairs and recognition of American rights there; 
iw views the need as no longer emergent because things 
ve pretty well straightened theniselves out in the normal 


uurse of events 


SHIFT IN BUYING HABITS—An increasingly penny-con- 
scious public has created a major shift in motorists’ buying 
habits. Premium gasoline sales, which during early postwar 
limbed to new highs of 60% to 75% of total gallonage, are 
iw down to 35 to 54% of total, although sales of both grades 
f gasoline have increased. Shift began eight months ago. 


war, premium sales averaged 25% of total gallonage. 


WAGE HOUR SUITS—Unnoticed in the general relief over 
passage of the portal pay bill are some incidental benefits to 
ill employers. The two-year statute of limitations is a long 
sought reform applying to all kinds of suits for overtime back 


is is the provision for reasonable compromise of disputed 
iims. The latter should remove the stiff double penalty 


lgments which were mandatory under the old law. 


@ 


LPG FINANCING—Local bankers should be supplied with 
e data on the LPG industry and its methods of operations 
rder that they may better appreciate the industry’s future 
enable distributors to secure five to 10-year loans. Long 
loans at reduced interest rates would enable distributors 
et on a minor utility basis of operations by installment of 
ind 1,000-gal. consumer storage tanks equipped with me- 
ind filled with LPG. Fuel would be metered to custo- 


ind paid for as used. 


HY A U. S. LOAN?—A clincher to the argument of some 
Department officials against allowing Mexico to use part 
Export-Import Bank credit to construct a new gas line 
Poza Rica to Mexico, D. F., may be the knowledge that 

ral American firms have offered to undertake the project 
private venture, using their own money. 


1, 1947 


HITCH IN GET-ALONG—The War Department's newly un- 
cloaked plan for setting up affiliated units of the Organized 
Reserve Corps in various lines of civilian endeavor isn’t likely 
to get going in the oil industry for some time. The Army has 
yet to select an officer for centralized liaison between its vari- 
ous service branches and this key industry. In other fields, 
however, it has some crystallized ideas. Plans have been 
made to organize in Washington, D. C., for example, units 
ranging from a 13-man signal equipment installation detach- 
ment of’ telephone company employes to a military police 
battalion of more than 600 members of the local police de- 
partment. 


SYMPHONY OF SYNTHESIS—Interior Department is ex- 
pecting other oil and coal companies to join hands in ventures 
such as the experimental project announced recently by Jer- 
sey Standard and Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., for turn- 
ing coal into gas and then refining it into synthetic liquid 
fuels. Interior believes that past rivalry between solid and 
liquid fuels has been largely brushed away by impact of 
wartime experiments, primarily in Germany, showing un- 
limited future for manufacturing liquid fuels from the world’s 


tremendous coal resources, 


CHANGE OF SHELL CAPACITY—One major Pennsylvania 
oil company is reported to be in process of changing from 
temperature correction to shell capacity basis. “Temperature 
correction was one of the first problems tackled by the Penn- 
sylvania Petroleum Assn. at its organization last December. 
Other companies are said to have the matter under serious 
consideration. In the meantime, the association is continuing 


its efforts to make shell capacity standard in that state 


ROCKING CHAIR SPEED—Participants in the Lenoir Chait 
Co. case, which may determine whether private motor car- 
riers are brought under full ICC regulations, as are for-hire 
truckers, don’t expect the ICC to make a decision for at least 
another six months. The case now is before the Commission's 
Motor Carrier Division—headed by three [CC commissioners 
—and subordinate divisions of ICC usually take months and 
months to mull over cases which involve broad principles, 
such as the Lenoir case. Whichever way the Motor Carrier 
Division rules, the losing side is expected to appeal to the 
full commission and, finally, to carry the fight all the way to 
the U. S. Supreme Court. 
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Here are facts about Super Pyro Anti-rust Anti- 
freeze that made millions of motorists in 1946 
stop, look, listen and buy — facts that will have 
them back buying even more this year... 
1) Super Pyro’s new strong formula gives 
greater anti-freeze protection! 
2) Super Pyro has strongest anti-rust pro- 
tection! 
3) Super Pyro offers new freedom from 
odor! 


4) Super Pyro’s retail price is only $1.00 a 


gallon! 


Super-sales! 





U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC 


Add Super Pyro’s high-visibility gold-and- 
purple can ...a stepped-up schedule of new 
national advertising ... in Ccllier’s ... The 
Saturday Evening Post —in newspapers in 
your Sales area — plus new outdoor posters ina 
program of greater coverage than ever before! 

Put it all together and you'll see why Super 
Pyro is rapidly becoming America’s fastest- 
selling anti-freeze! 

Be super-safe yourself! Call your jobber 


quick for your supply of Super Pyro Anti-rust 


Anti-freeze ... get set for... 





Super- profits ! 
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REPUTATION FOR, 


Measuring accuracy means strict control of : 
product handling costs, protection against waste— bs 
often makes all the difference between loss and a pose profit. 


Neptune Red Seal Meters are precision 
engineered to give you long term accuracy without pefi 
“proving”. Moving parts are kept at a minimum—thg 
no intricate valves to get out of adjustment—no / 
rings or leathers to wear. The piston is the only m 
part in the measuring chamber. Servicing is easy 4 
fast—the register, measuring chamber, air rélease g 


is 


and strainer are separate, removable units4No 
dismantle the entire meter to clean or rege implicity 


Myers 
of design and careful manufacture pay on 
measuring accuracy but in low-cost nai 
rrr 
. ree ; 
When you choose Neptune, you chew r that has a 


try ¥% 





record for top performance going B ears. Write for 
e Red Seal 


Do it today. 








the complete story of all the fea ures t 
Meters a big dividend paying ityes 


ONE EXAMPLE OF 
EASE OF SERVICING 


Remove 8 bolts and the 
measuring chamber ofthe 
1%" Compact Red Seal 
Meter can be lifted out 
and cleaned. Strainer and 
air release valve are equally 
accessible. 





NEPTUNE UNIT REPLACEMENT PLAN SAVES YOU MONEY 


You know that even the best equipment shows wear in 
time. To make your Red Seal Meter investment com- 
pletely satisfactory over the years, Neptune offers a time 
and money-saving Unit Replacement Plan. Learn how 
this plan permits the exchange of work-worn units— 
register, air release mechanism, measuring chamber, 
strainer—for guaranteed factory rebuilt re- 
placements at nominal cost. Learn how it 
enables you to have units on hand for speedy 

installation. Ask for complete details now. 
However, all Red Seal Meters can be bought 


without Print-O-Meter or Auto-Stop. Wu 


\ NEPTUNE METER COMPANY 

50 West 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. 

Branches: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, 

Kansas City, Mo., Los Angeles, Louisville, Phila- 


delphia, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, and Long 





Neptune Red Seal Meters are available in sizes and 
capacities for every bulk plant and tank truck 
requirement. Pictured here is the 2" Compact 
for tank trucks. Strainer, air release valve and 
back pressure valve are assembled with the meter 
—save valuable pay-load space and weight. Auto- 
Stop feature permits automatic delivery of preset 

gallonage. Print-O-Meter provides fool-proof 
printed ticket showing exact quantity delivered. 











Branch, Ontario. 4-1017 
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That there _ is 
rougher going ahead 
for Interior’s Oil and 
Gas Division, even 
though the Senate may vcte to restore 
ome of the money that has been elimin- 
ited from its 1948 appropriation, is 
ndicated by the fact that the House now 

only a little past the half-way mark 
n its drive to trim $6 billion from Presi- 
lent Truman’s budget for the next fis- 
cal year. 


Mr. Yocom 


\ slash of $475,809,000 in the money 
equest of the War Department—if ac- 
epted by the House as proposed last 
week by its Appropriations Commiitee— 
vould leave the Republican leadership 
still shy scmething like $2.8 billion of 
the desired goal. And with only four 
nore major money bills remaining to be 
icted upon in committee, clearly there is 
but one conclusion possible. 


Chat is, if the House is to come any- 
vhere near close to its ultimate objec- 
tive it is going to have to fight for and 
to hold on to the cuts it has already 
made in bills that long since have 
moved over to the Senate side of the 
Capitol 


of course, is the Interior 
appropriations bill which 
uries funds for OGD, among other 
tems. There is only $124,000 in the 
bill now for the oil agency, none of 
which can be used for any purpose other 
than enforcement of the Connally Hot 
Oil Act. OGD wants its appropriation 
restored to the full $463,900 it had 
equested, and the industry, generally 
speaking, has along with it at 
least to the extent of urging that the 
Senate allow something more than did 
the House, while at the same time ex- 
sympathy with the objective 

f economy in federal spending, 


Among thes« 
Department 


gone 


pressing 


[The next move is up to the Senate 
\ppropriations Committee. A sub-group 
has completed hearings on the Interior 
bill and, after its recommendations have 
been passed on by the full committee, 
the measure will be sent to the Senate 

OT. 


If the subcommittee 
noney for OGD—and there is some 
rospect of its doing that—the full 
mmittee likely will go along and so, 
o, the Senate. Then would the stage 

set for OGD’s biggest and final test, 
it of trying once more to clear the 
rdle of a House that now, more than 
er, is on serious business bent. 


proposes more 


john Taber has his axe men in a give- 
-quarter mood and, unhappily for 
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INTERPRETING THE OIL NEWS 





WASHINGTON—By Herbert A. Yocom 


OGD Faces Rough Going Ahead 
On Matter of Operating Fund 


OGD, that doesn’t augur well for the 
agencys future, the way this 
sees it. 


corer 
° ° ° 


Up until about February, a year ago, 
there would have been no employe of 
the Interior Department dare come for- 
ward with a remark such as one of- 
fical of that agency made before a 
Senate Committee the other day. He 
was Elmer Pehrson, chief of the Econ- 


omics and Statistics Branch, Bureau of 
Mines, and here is what he said: 


“The statement that we are rapidly 
becoming a have-not nation has been 
widely publicized, and those of us in 
Washington who have been intimately 
concerned with minerals for many years 
feel that a distorted picture has been 
given.” 

Until he resigned in a huff little more 
than a year ago, foremost exponent ot 
the idea that the U. S. js running out 
of just about everything was none other 
than Mr. Pehrson’s boss, by name Har- 
old L. (How-Can-They-Get-Along-With- 
out-Me) Ickes. It was the Old Cur- 
mudgeon who did more than any one 
else to publicize the have-not notion, in 
magazine articles that bore such alarm- 
ing titles as “We're Running Out of Oil” 
and “Our Vanishing Resources.” 

How times have changed! 





MIDWEST—By 


There is a_ great 

deal of confusion in 

Mr. Lamm the Midwest about 

the exact status of 

the petroleum supply situation and the 

industry is under solemn obligation to 
clarify it. 

Opinion is divided as to the extent of 
the shortage, and whether or not the 
public should be informed that it is criti- 
cal or may become so soon. Some oil 
men are so confident that the big de- 
mand can be met that they prefer to 
keep quiet and avoid discouraging the 
consuming public. Others believe that 
the public should be alerted so that those 
who can will have time to arrange for 
supplies of some fuel other than oil and 
gas before next heating season. 


A critical shortage alarm was sounded 
at the recent jobber meeting in Chicago, 
but most of those who attended returned 
home to find things about as they had 
left them—fairly quiet with no one ac- 
tually seriously hurt so far by the short- 
age, although some bulk plant and serv- 
ice station operators are being incon- 
venienced by transportation delays. 

Without exception, all marketers, both 
big and little, are ambitious to sell more 
products, and individually feel that they 
could take many of their competitors’ 
customers if they could only find a way 
to guarantee a year-around supply of 
products. Thereby hangs the tale of 
the shortage. As we understand it, no- 
body is able to make such a guarantee 


Earl Lamm 


Opinion Divided on Shortage; 
Industry Clarification Needed 


to new customers without penalizing his 
old ones, and most suppliers are caution- 
ing their jobbers and bulk plant operators 
about taking on new accounts. 

Some in oil marketing, located in thin- 
ly populated areas, discuss “the coming 
oil shortage” in an off-hand manner that 
indicates they are not worried, and it is 
quite possible that they have no reason 
to be. 

In looking ahead, however, we would 
like to point out that the major oil com- 
pany economists whom we have met, 
and who have been forecasting shortages, 
are not queer, long whiskered, futuristic 
characters inhabiting cubbyhole offices 
They do not spend their time alone merely 
pulling numbers out of a hat. 


The principle on which they work in 
a way resembles the manner in which 
an atomic bomb is put together; that 
is, it is both complicated and expensive. 
John W. Boatwright, economist for Stand- 
ard of Indiana, for instance has about 
100 people working in his department 
alone. They gather statistics on every- 
thing concerning petroleum consumption 
—oil burners, automobile registrations, 
tractors and other farm and road ma- 
chinery, industrial machine installations, 
Diesel equipment, including locomotives, 
to name a few. They must know the 
size, hours of operation and estimated 
consumption of each type of machine. 
They study past performance of the ma- 
chines and their probable length of life, 


(Continued on p. 53) 








Michigan Marketers 
Head Takes Active 


Role in Civic Affairs 


James E. Truesdell, who was elected 
president of Michigan Petroleum Assn. 
at the annual convention in Detroit in 
April, is a family man and an example 
of the Independent jobber’s interest in 
the business, civic and religious affairs otf 
his hometown. 

In business, Mr. Truesdell is vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Flint Division 
of J. Austin Oil Co., one of the oldest 
jobbers of Shell products in the state— 
it started in 1922. Sales in 1946 were 
more than 6 million gals. of gasoline 
and about 2 million gals. of fuel oil. 
In addition to the Flint Division, the 
company has a Wayne Division; that is, 
a bulk plant and other facilities located 
at Wayne, Mich., which are operated 
under separate local management. 

Three brothers are interested in the 
company in addition to James E. A. L. 
Truesdell is president of both divisions 
and A. S. Truesdell is secretary-treasure: 
of both divisions of the company. Alfred 
Truesdell manages the Wayne Division. 

“Jim” Truesdell, as the Michigan easso- 
ciation president is known to his friends. 
is a believer in constructive expansion. 
He is supervising the drafting of plans 
for a new headquarters building and 
bulk plant arrangement at -Flint which 
will cost approximately $50,000. He is 
also chairman of the Finance Committe: 


of the First Baptist Church at Flint, 
which is raising funds for erection of a 
new church edifice. 

Mr. Truesdell obtained most of his 
education in schools at Ypsilanti, com- 
muting from the farm near Wayne where 
he was born Nov. 30, 1906. He gradu- 
ated from high school there in 1924, 
attended Michigan Normal College for 
two years, then transferred to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Ann Arbor, where 
he studied pre-law for another two years. 

When in Normal, he met Miss Mar- 
garet Gildard from Cleveland, O., who 
planned to become a_ school teacher. 
However, when she graduated in 1928 
and Mr. Truesdell’s two years at U. of 
M. were up, they were married. He 
spent the summer of that year aiding a 
fourth brother, Charles Truesdell, in the 
construction of homes. 

In January, 1929, “Jim” joined J. Aus- 
tin Oil Co. as a salesman, but was soon 
given extra duties, making collections, 





James E. Truesdell 


supervising service station operations and 


office work. When he left for Flint in 
1936, he was acting assistant to his 
brother, Alfred, who had charge of op 
erations at Wayne. 

Mr. and Mrs. James E. Truesdell hav: 
four children. Daughter Sue, 18, is 
attending Frances Shimer College at 
Mt. Carroll, Ill. James is 16, Dean, 14 
and John, 4. The three boys account 
for Mr. Truesdell’s interest in Boy Scouts 
He is vice chairman of the District Com- 
mittee of The Tall Pine Council and is 
a member of the Executive Committee 

In addition to being chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the First Baptist 
Church, he is chairman of the board 
of trustees. He is also a member of the 
Civilian club, U. of M. Alumni Club 
Detroit Oil Men’s Club, has been 
director of MPA since 1938, and served 
as treasurer for five years prior to being 
elected vice president in 1946 and presi 
dent this vear. 
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High Compression Engine 


Described by Kettering 


Commercial Development Will Be Gradual, SAE Told; 
Can Be Operated with 100 Octane (Research) Fuel 


FRENCH LICK, Ind.—A high com- 
pression automobile engine, operating on 
high octane gasoline with an average fuel 
economy of 33%, is definitely on the way 
but it is not a simple overnight possibil- 
ity, Charles F. Kettering, retiring General 
Motors vice president and research di- 
vision manager, said in a talk prepared 
for delivery here June 4. 


The newly developed General Motors 
engine, which increases the compression 
ratio from the conventional 6.5 to 1 to 
12.5 to 1, is still in the experimental stage. 
\ general description of the engine and 
details of some 10,000 miles of road tests 
under widely varying conditions were re- 
vealed in Dr. Kettering’s paper, prepared 
for the annual summer meeting of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, June 
1-6 at the French Lick Springs Hotel. 
(For earlier information about this de- 
velopment, see NPN, Jan. 8, 1947, p. 
30; and May 7, 1947, p. 5). 


Says They Are Not Far Off 


“High compression ratios are not very 
far off,” Dr. Kettering said, “with a little 
co-operative work between the petroleum 
and automobile industries. 


‘The jump from 6.5 to 12.5 compres- 
n ratio cannot be made at once for vari- 
ous reasons,” he pointed out. “There are 
most 30 million vehicles on the road 
which do not require higher octane gaso- 
lines. It will be many years before they 
worn out.” 


The engine described in Dr. Kettering’s 
paper is not a production design and was 
intended only as a means of obtaining the 
experimental data desired. It was built 

| installed in a stock model car to dem- 

trate that compression ratios almost as 

h as those in Diesel engines could be 

le for a passenger automobile. 


Sees Gradual Change 


While it would not be possible for the 
mobile industry to entirely retool to 
iin the full advantage of 12.5 to 1 in 
year, neither would it be possible for 
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the oil industry to shift over to the pro- 
duction of high octane fuel overnight,” 
Dr. Kettering stated. 


“In designing new engines it is possible 
to incorporate such factors that compres- 
sion ratios can be increased in succeed- 
ing models without the necessity of 
complete retooling. Then, by increasing 
the compression ratio in step with the 
fuel, it will ultimately reach the maxi- 
mum values. 


“The changes can come as rapidly as 
automotive engineers and _ petroleum 
chemists learn how to commercialize the 
possibilities. 


100 Octane (Research) Can Be Used 


“With reasonable attention to design 
factors affecting knock, it will be possible 
to build high compression automotive en- 
gines which can utilize to advantage the 
sensitive types of high octane number 
gasoline that the petroleum industry is 
able to produce most economically by 
present refinery technology. 


“Under these conditions, a sensitive 
type of fuel having a research octane 
number approximately 100 will operate 
satisfactorily in engines at 12.5 compres- 
sion ratio. 


“While it is recognized the trend to- 
ward higher compression ratio must be 
gradual and orderly, it is believed that 
this trend may possibly be greatly ac- 
celerated if the required correlation be- 
tween fuels and engines is taken into con- 
sideration while making new engine de- 
signs for the immediate future.” 


Preliminary tests were on laborators 
dynamometers with an early single cylin- 
der and a later six cylinder model. The 
six cylinder high compression engine was 
then installed in one of two of the same 
model stock automobiles, both weigh- 
ing 4110 Ibs. and both equipped with 
Hydra-Matic transmissions. Both cars 
have been run on comparative road tests 
for many months, using a number of 
standard high octane motor gasolines. 


A comparison of constant speed level 


road economy of the two test cars, one 
with the new high compression engine, 
and the other with a stock engine, is 
shown in Fig. 1. 


Compare Road Economy 


At 40 mph the standard car has a 
fuel economy of 18.5 mpg while the 12.5 
compression ratio car has an economy of 
26.5 mpg, an improvement of about 
40%. At 60 mph, the saving is about 
35%. The average for all types of serv- 
ice was 33%. 

Several very significant things about 
the performance of three widely differ- 
ent fuels in the high compression engine 


are illustrated in Fig. 2: 


1. It is possible to operate this 12.5 
compression engine with 99/87 octan 
uumber gasoline, although with son 
slight detonation at speeds above 55 
mph. 

2, With comparatively small changes 
in spark advance, an engine of this type 
can be operated satisfactorily over the 
entire speed range with a fuel of ap- 
proximately 99/87 octane number. 

3. The relatively high ratings of di 
isobutylene and of the experimental test 
fuel with respect to iso-octane are better 
than would be expected from an inter 
pretation of the research and ASTM «x 
tane numbers. 


Diisobutylene is an extremely sensitive 
fuel as indicated by its research octane 
number, equivalent to iso-octane plus 
3.5 ml of TEL, and ASTM octane num 
ber of 88. 

Iso-octane is a fuel of zero sensitivity 
by definition, since it is the primary ret- 


erence fuel. 
Sees Small Premium on Fuel 


The experimental test fuel was a sen 
sitive type of gasoline which was_ pro- 
duced by catalytic cracking. With 1.5 
ml. of TEL, it had a research octane 
number of 99 and an ASTM rating of 
$5. It is understood that such a fuel 
could be made and sold in large quanti- 
ties at a comparatively small premium. 


Although complete design details o! 


the new GM engine were not divulged 
in the SAE paper, a general description 
indicated it is similar in outward appear- 
ance to the conventional automobil 
power plant. A comparison as to speci 
fications and performance factors be- 
tween the high compression and 1946 
stock production engines is given in Ta- 
ble 1. 

The displacement of the high compres 
sion engine was selected in accordance 
with the earlier single cylinder tests so 
that it would deliver approximately the 
same horsepower throughout the speed 
range as the standard engine. 

It was also designed to be readily 
interchangeable with the standard en- 
eliminate installation — diffi- 
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KNOCK CHARACTERISTICS OF FUELS 


HIGH COMPRESSION CAR 
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Fig. 1—Comparison of constant speed level road economy 
of the high compression and standard cars 


culties. With about the horse- 
power, the same axle ratio, and the same 
weight, the two cars should have equal 


performance. 


same 


Triptane Used in Laboratory 


Preliminary tests in the laboratory used 
triptane as fuel. 


Triptane, developed by GM in its re- 
search work on fuels, was known as the 
“wonder fuel” of World War II. Leaded, 
it is said to give four times the power 
and up to 25% gain in fuel economy 
over 100 octane gasoline. GM has a 
plant that will make up to 10 b/d. Be- 
cause of its present high manufacturing 
cost, it will not be commercially prac- 
ticable for a long time to come, it is be- 


lieved. 

While it was planned to use triptane 
as fuel for the early work on the six 
cylinder engine, a compression ratio high 
enough to require triptane was not used 
The ratio was chosen to obtain the great- 
est practical part of the gains of high 
compression ratio as indicated by the 
single cylinder tests. “If GM had been 
building a triptane engine, the ratio 
would have been considerably higher— 
probably 15 or 16 to 1,” Dr. Kettering 
stated. 


The engine was designed along rather 
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Fig. 2—Performance of three types of fuel in the 12.5 com- 
pression ratio engine. The fuels are diisobutylene, iso-oc- 


tane, and a sensitive type of catalytic cracked gasoline 


TABLE 1l—Comparison of High 
Compression and Standard 


Engines 
Stand- 
12.5 ard 
Comp. 1946 
Ratio Engine 
Number of Cylinders 6 6 
Valve arrangement overhead L-head 
Bore and stroke 336x334 3%x4% 
Displacement—cu. in. 18] 238 
Compression ratio 12.6 6.4 
Comp. pressure at 2000 rpm. 420psi 165 psi 
Peak pressure at 2000 rpm.. 1'50 psi 525 psi 
Engine torque at 2000 rpm 154 163 
Mech, efficiency at 2000 rpm 85% 81.5% 
Max, brake horsepower 95 85 
@ 3600 @ 3400 
rpm rpm 
Miles/gal. at 49 mph 26.5 18.5 
Rear axle ratio 3.63 3.63 
Car test weight, Ibs 4110 4110 


conventional procedures except that it 
was made structurally rigid enough to 
carry the higher loads imposed. It weighs 
no more per horsepower than stock en- 
gines, 

The early work in the laboratory util- 
ized triptane because it had the requi- 
site freedom from knock at the high com- 
pression ratios and would permit the 
evaluation of the influence of various 
engine factors on operation without the 


complications introduced by — engine 
knock, according to Dr. Kettering. 


“Through the use of triptane as a fuel 
experimental high compression spark 1g 
nition engines have been built which give 
as high efficiency as Diesel engines and 
without knock,” said Dr. Kettering. 


“The petroleum industry needs to 
know what type of fuel will be required 
by these new engines of the future so 
the new refining facilities will be cap 
able of supplying them.” 








Truman Plans Tanker Plea 
WASHINGTON—With only 26 


more days to go before U. S. Mari- 
time Commission loses its author- 
ity to operate surplus tankers, there 
were indications here June 3 that 
White House will step directly in- 
to fight to get Congress to approve 
legislation to keep tankships on 
high seas after June 30. 

President Truman, it was re- 
ported, intervene privately 
with Republican leadership in ef- 
fort to jar Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee into action on 
recommendations by USMC that it 
be allowed to retain tanker bot- 
toms in service. 


may 
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A-NPB Has Good Start on Picking Military 
Oil Organization; Works to Extend Roster 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Should another war 


rupt, the Army-Navy Petroleum Board 
uuld almost literally pluck a basic mili- 
tary oil organization ready-made from a 
lesk drawer in its Plans Division. 

It has there, at least, War and Navy 
Department lists of some 5,500 ex- 
service men in the industry which would 
enable it to find promptly enough sea- 
soned oil men who know their way 
round in uniform to fill most of the 
key petroleum posts which would have 
to be occupied if Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Air Forces and Coast Guard were 
to get off to a flying start in a national 
emergency. 

But because A-NPB couldn’t count on 
getting every one of those it might want 
from its lists, and for other obvious rea- 
sons, it is working to extend the rosters 
ind keep them as current as possible. 


It is making a special effort now to 
reach and enroll men in the smaller com- 
panies, individuals operating as consult- 
nts, exporters-importers, men dealing 
with petroleum on municipal, county, 
state and federal payrolls, and otherwise, 
who have been missed since this phase 
f its program began about a year ago. 

Military personnel records have been 
searched, the API has helped and all 
major companies have co-operated, as 
have individuals in getting up the lists. 
But A-NPB officers are certain that fully 
1,000 more in the above-named cate- 
gories could be added if they knew 
bout the project and were aware of 
what it could mean for them as well as 
their country. 

The master list which A-NPB will 
have before long will not be a “draft” 
list. In fact, probably 30% of the men 
whose names have been listed so far are 
not members of the reserves, who could 
he called immediately to active duty. 


Valuable Ready Reference List 


[t will be, however, a valuable ready 
reference list, calculated to help the mili- 
tary fill key positions with persons espe- 
lly qualified for special jobs—even 


though the nation might be hard-pressed 
for time, as most authorities say it’s 
bound to be if war comes again. 


Military experience—whether in a pe- 
troleum capacity or not—would be taken 
into account in choosing the individual 
a particular post, but it will not be 
necessary for enrollment. A-NPB wants 
to list as it goes along all oil men who 
iid bring substantial experience to 
r in an emergency. It will list in- 
iduals in every phase of the industry, 
n office boys on up—office boys hav- 
a way of developing into executives. 


it would be pleased, too, to hear from 
WACS, former WAVES and _ other 
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one-time service women who might have 
served in clerical or similar capacities 
in connection with military petroleum ac- 
tivities. It hasn’t yet determined that 
it shall enroll women employes of oil 
companies who would be interested in 
such assignments if need arose. Chances 
are, though, it wouldn’t say nay to the 
girls. 

Being put on the list does not ob- 
ligate anyone to join any military reserve. 
A-NPB, however, will encourage quali- 
fied individuals to do so. It has in mind 
also offering 90-day overseas tours of 
temporary duty to specially qualified 
men. 

In building its list and expanding its 
files, it is using a standard questionnaire, 
copies of which may be obtained by 
writing to Army-Navy Petroleum Board, 
Plans Division, Room 2021-L, Navy De- 
partment, Washington 25, D. C. 


On this form, the applicant for en- 
rollment reports name, date of birth and 
mailing address; military rank, rate or 
grade, along with military serial num- 
ber, branch of service and number of 
years of active military service, if any; 
whether he is a member of Army or 
Navy Reserve or National Guard; em- 
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ployer’s name and address; number of 
years of experience in any of a dozen 
types of petroleum activities; any engi- 
neering, construction or other type of 
experience; present and prewar job de- 
scriptions; type of any military service 
during the last war; language proficiency; 
name of any foreign country or countries 
where petroleum experience was ac- 
quired; whether he would be interested 
in a military petroleum assignment in 
event of war and what petroleum assign- 
ment he considers he would be best 
suited for, and any other pertinent in- 
formation he might choose to include. 

Some respondents to these question- 
naires have been a little unorthodox in 
completing them. One man advised the 
board that if war came he would find 
“the deepest cave in Pike’s Peak” and 
hole up there, and a similarly minded 
gentleman said the petroleum assign- 
ment he would choose would be that of 
filling his gasoline tank and taking off 
“for the wide open spaces.” 

Still another followed literally the in- 
struction on the form to “State lan- 
guages,” and, instead of putting down 
the customary “U. S.” or “English,” 
wrote “Kentucky.” 

Response of nearly all who have been 
contacted, however, has been _ highly 
gratifying, A-NPB officers say. One sur- 
prising revelation on this score has been 
the number of ex-service men who re- 
ported Canadian or Alaskan service and 
signified they would prefer cold-weather 
work. 


Army's Workday Reserve Unit Proposal Wins 
Favorable Reaction in Oil Industry Group 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — War Department 
proposal to industrial, labor and educa- 
tional leaders for organization of “af- 
filiated units” of organized reserve corps 
in every civilian field of endeavor has 
brought initial favorable reaction in oil 
industry group which attended confer- 
ence here at which plan was broached. 

Program calls for service units on vol- 
untary basis—such as gasoline supply, 
petroleum laboratory, pipeline com- 
panies, etc.—which could be incorporat- 
ed immediately into existing military 
structure in case of national emergency 
and take into it know-how developed in 
their daily work. 

Units generally would be sponsored 
by individual companies, and be of three 
classes—A, B and C. As minimum, all 
key individuals of unit would be fur- 
nished by sponsor. Where limited per- 
sonnel made it necessary, available re- 
servists not employed by sponsor could 
be assigned to unit with sponsor’s ap- 
proval. 

It was pointed out that “necessity of 
balancing industrial against military man- 
power mobilization will act to prevent 
unusually heavy manpower losses in the 
early stages of mobilization from activa- 


tion of affiliation units plus selective 
service calls.” 

“Sounds go6d to me,” said William R 
Boyd, Jr., API president. At same 
time, he pointed out that special con- 
sideration would have to be given, in 
organization of these units in petroleum 
industry, to variety of specialized activi- 
ties peculiar to this “departmentalized” 
industry. 

Attending conference with him were: 
William R. Boyd, III of Petroleum Ad- 
visers, Inc.; Carl E. Cummings, director 
of The Texas Co. laboratories, Beacon, 
N. Y., and Wiley H. Butler, president, 
Coastal Oil Co., and chairman of Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Atlantic Coast Oil 
Conference, Inc. 

Plan would complement A-NPB pro- 
gram for keeping current a list of or- 
ganized reservists and others in indus- 
try who could fill key military petroleum 
posts in event of war. In other words, 
affiliated units would take up, in the 
field, where top overall supply organi- 
zation tapers off. 


How Plan Would Work 


Just how the plan would be put into 
practice in the oil industry has yet to 
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be detailed. In general terms, however, 
it will work this way: 

Units will become part of the organ- 
ized reserves but will be maintained on 
inactive status with cadre or key per- 
sonnel furnished by officials and em- 
ployes of sponsoring organizations. They 
could be called to extended active duty 
only at direction of the President afte: 
Congress has declared existence of a 
national emergency. 

At the start, it is hoped that each unit 
can be built around a regular reserve 
officer and a few enlisted members of 
the Organized Reserve Corps. 

Class A units will be full strength 
with full complements of officers and 
enlisted men assigned. Essential equip- 
ment for training and initial mobiliza- 
tion will be reserved for these units. In 
an emergency, they will be ready for 
assigned mission after a short additional 
training period. 

Class B units will have full comple- 
ments of officers and cadres of key en- 
listed men. On mobilization, they will 
be brought to full strength through the 
Selective Service System. 

Class C units, comprising the balance 
of technical or specialized type units 
expected to be required during the first 
year after mobilization, will consist of 
full complements of officers only. 

Sponsors of units will have “wide 
choice” of drilling or 15-day summer 
training, or both, depending upon types 
of units, availability of funds and other 
factors. Where a sponsor could not pro- 
vide adequate training equipment, the 
War Department is to supply that “with- 
in budgetary limitations.” 

It is emphasized that the only induce- 
ments to individuals for joining affili- 
ated units are patriotism and the like- 
lihood of being assigned to military du- 
ties similar to his civilian job in event 
of emergency. Stressed also is fact that, 
except in emergency, the law expressly 
says no reserve officer or reservist may 
be called to active duty for more than 
15 days in any calendar year without 
his own consent. 

Department policy, it is pointed out, 
has been to order no reservist to active 
duty for any period without his consent. 


Indiana Standard Employes 
To Get Military Leaves, Pay 


NPN News Bureau 

CHICAGO—Standard Oil Co. (In 
diana) employes who are members of 
recognized military organizations will be 
granted leaves of absence and pay allow 
ance for temporary military or naval duty 
up to three weeks each year. Provision 
is for employes in reserve units of U. S 
armed services or in state military organ 
izations. 
included. 


Army and naval reservists ar 


During military leave, employes will 
receive a supplement to their military 
pay, if necessary to make it 
their regular salary or wage 
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Charges Price ‘Squeeze’ to Reference Sellers; 
Michigan Petroleum Assn. Asks Oil Probe As 


Special to NPN 

CHARLESTON, S$. C.— Complaint 
has been registered with Federal Trade 
Commission on behalf of 40 South Caro- 
lina Independent Oil Men that, even 
with deep-water terminal here, they are 
being under-cut on gasoline prices by 
reference sellers. 

Also apprising Justice Department and 
Senate Small Business Committee of sit- 
uation, Batson Hewitt, president of 
Coastal Terminals, Inc., wrote that In- 
dependents bought terminal during war 
“when we were completely left out on 
the limb by our suppliers who had 
everything to say about when we got 
supplies and how much we were to get.” 


“Now that we have the avenue open 
to help ourselves,” he declared, “for 
some reason those companies which have 
the power to say what gasoline shall 
sell to the market keep the price down 
to a lower price than even what it costs 
us to bring it in by cargo lots.” 


He cited a shipment from Gulf which 
arrived May 24. Cost of Coastal Termi- 
nals, delivered to dock, was $.09164 for 
regular 74-76 octane (B), and $.09914 
for premium 78-78.5 octane (B), Mr. 
Hewitt said. Gulf Coast prices, he 
added, were $.0825 and $.09, respec- 
tively, with split tanker rates to Charles- 
ton $.00914. 


Reference sellers posted spot prices 
of $.088 for regular and $.098 for pre- 
mium, he said. 


Mr. Hewitt sent copies of his letter 
to Justice Department and Senate com- 
mittee on chance that complaint was 
properly in province of one or other, 
rather than FTC. 


“We believe our complaint to be im- 
portant to the oil industry, and if pre- 
sented to the proper authorities, relief 
will be given us,” he told Atty. Gen. 
Clark. “Everyone knows a fair margin 
of profit should be given small business. 
Everyone knows that unless a continu- 
ous fight is kept up Big Business will 
swallow little business.” 


° ° ced 


DETROIT—Michigan Petroleum Assn. 
has written Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee calling attention to two resolu- 
tions passed at May 22 meeting in Lans- 
ing of the association’s Executive Com- 
mittee; requesting investigation by the 
attorney general of petroleum industry 
to determine if monopolistic practices 
or other antitrust activities exist. 

It's now becoming apparent, said one 
of resolutions, that dispositions on the 
part of powerful major refiners to take 
advantage of present critical supply of 
petroleum products to supplant old es- 
tablished distributors, which threatens 


existence of present wholesale petro 





Te 


leum business. Resolution urges legisla- 
tive remedies for what, it said may have 
developed into monopolistic elimination 
of small business. 


Jobber Council Writes 
Dworshak About Prices 








NPN News Bureau “a 
NEW YORK — The National Council ial 
of Independent Petroleum Assns. has his ra 
written Senator Dworshak (R., Idaho) itil 
saying that petroleum jobbers “and prob- ten 
ably the Independent refiners and serv- "we 
ice station operators, generally speaking, uM 
received no part of the recent petroleum _— 
price increases and wish to be cleared etter 
of any stigma attached to your charges ‘en 
relative to present prices of petroleum vetwi 
products.” at 
The letter explained that in view ol go ii 
the tight supply situation prices may go the h 
even higher if the normal laws of supply will « 
and demand function and that “only out ed f 
of earnings, or with new capital attract- Aft 
ed by profits on current operations, can bill. 
new facilities be provided and new otis 
sources of crude developed.” the § 
“Please be assured,” the letter said restor 
“that we are not advocating further in Or pa 
creases in the prices of petroleum prod the | 
ucts to the public. What we want is a Presic 
fair redistribution of those price increases C. 
which have already been made . . . Th : 
key to your problem and ours is th Wr 
‘reference seller’ who should first be px peares 
titioned to adjust his prices; for, as th: Subec 
‘reference seller’ goes, so probably will funds 
the other companies in the same area.’ quest 
son s 
Chairman Gordon Duke, who signed ‘Tt 
the letter, said he would be glad to dis ing tl 
cuss the subject of “reference seller gas d 
from “both the standpoint of your prob feder: 
lem and ours” with Senator Dworshal first 
Copies of the letter were sent to Go later. 
Warren of California, Gov. Ford of Mon vor 
tana and Attorney General Clark. states 
(Senator Dworshak has been complain teder: 
ing to Justice Department about high pregn 
er prices for gasoline in Idaho than Stop | 
other western states while Govs. Warr qT 
ind Ford have protested recent pric was a 
increases in their respective states and \ppré 


like Senator Dworshak, asked Attorne\ perfor 


General Clark to investigate for possib!] custry 
intitrust violations.) lection 
Mr. 

Waite Leaves Socal ? 
SAN FRANCISCO—Edgar A, Wait a 
has resigned as manager of the publi ule 
relations department of Standard Oil C: ep 
of California, it was learned here June 2 enta 
No formal announcement of the resign He 
tion has been made and Waite’s success: ring 
has not been selected. lopt 
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Texas Commission Chief Sees OGD 
As Flirting with Federal Control 


Urges Division Be Allowed to Die; Hallanan 


Says Fears of Threat to Industry Baseless 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON Chairman Ernest 
©. Thompson of the Texas Railroad Com- 
\ission has expressed in caustic terms 
his opposition to continuation of the In- 
terior Department’s Oil and Gas Divi- 
ion, asserting that OGD should be al- 
lowed to “die aborning.” 

Mr. Thompson’s blast was made in a 
letter to NPC Chairman Walter Halla- 
nan. The exchange of correspondence 
between Mr. Thompson and Mr. Halla- 
nan was made public as the Senate Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee prepared to 
so into executive session to draw up 
the Interior Department money bill which 
vill determine whether ODG gets need- 
ed funds for operation after June 30. 

After the subcommittee marks up tie 
bill, it goes before the full Appropria- 

ns Committee and then is reported to 
the Senate floor. If the Senate votes 
restoration of OGD funds, either wholly 

r partially, action must be approved by 
the House before the measure goes to 
President Truman for signature. 


Can't Flirt With Federal Control 


Writing to Mr. Hallanan, who had ap- 
ired before the Senate Appropriations 


Subcommittee to urge restoration of 
funds slashed from OGD’s budget re- 
quest by the lower house, Mr. Thomp- 
n said 
It serves vou all right for encourag- 
the formation of a federal oil and 
department You cannot flirt with 
federal control without getting taxed 
first and then complete federal control 
ter Please be careful not to ever let 
ne think the industry or the oil 
s want anv federal control. A little 
leral oil authority is like being a little 
onant It yvrows and nothing can 
p it 


I 


} 


Thompson's remarks about taxation 
s a reference to proposal of the House 
\ppropriations Committee that services 
rformed by OGD of benefit to the in- 
stry should be financed out of “col- 


} 


ions” from the industry.) 
Mr. Hallanaa replied to Mr. Thomp- 
that neither he nor “any potential 
nent” in the oil industry had urged 
creation of OGD, adding that he 
uld “yield to no one in my zeal to 
p the oil industry free from govern- 
ntal control or domination.” 


He said he believed quickest way to 


ng about federal control would be 


yption of “negative course of Ooppos- 


4, 1947 


ing every constructive effort at honest 
co-operation with governmental authori- 
ty.” 

Mr. Hallanan reminded Mr. Thomp- 
son of “howls” of protest about federal 
control when Connally Hot Oil Act 
was passed. He said industry then was 
faced with economic crisis resulting from 
overproduction and that Connally Act 
actually served to “prevent” domination 
by Washington. 


“I think the protests about OGD being 
a threat to the independence of the pe- 
troleum industry are just as_ baseless 
now as they were when the Connally 
Hot Oil Act was passed,” Mr. Hallanan 
declared, adding: 


“IT have little patience with those in the 
industry who seize every opportunity to 
shout from the housetops about the threat 
of federal control and who at the same 
time show no conception of the serious 
problems which, left unsolved and to 
run their course, would certainly bring 
the oil industry to the certain fate of 
government control. I know there are 
quite a few men in the industry who be- 
iong in that category-—but I am confi- 
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dent that they represent a very small 
minority. 


Don’t Want U. S. Control 


“I think we should honestly and intel- 
jigently consider every proposal that will 
create a more favorable attitude by the 
public toward the oil industry. That cer- 
tainly has been the attitude of the mem- 
bers of the National Petroleum Council 
who represent every segment of the in- 
dustry, both large and small. That was 
the attitude of the Committee of Fifteen 
that prepared the by-laws and charter 
under which the council functions im 
co-operation with OGD. I know there is 
no member of the council who believes 
in or wants federal control of the oil 
industry. They do not object to honest 
co-operation with the properly consti- 
tuted authorities of the government and 
particularly so, if they can thereby place 
the industry squarely before the coun- 
try in seeking to do everything it can 
legally and properly do to promote the 
public welfare.” 


Mr. Hallanan also quoted from a 
speech he made shortly after assuming 
chairmanship of NPC in which he de- 
clared that it bad been made “crystal 
clear” that in this “new experiment” of 
government-industry co-operation the in- 
dustry had not been asked to surrender 
“our freedom.” 


He closed his letter with statement 
that Mr. Thompson “may feel assured 
that we are not trying to deliver the oil 
industry into the hands of federal con- 
trol now or at any time in the future.” 


VHP-1 Is Revised to Increase Dollar Limit 


June 1 on New Service 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Dollar limit on new 
service station projects which can be 
built without specific VHP-1 authoriza- 
tion will be raised from $1,000 to $2,500, 
beginning June 1, it was announced May 
28 by Housing Expediter Creedon. 
Action was taken by amending Sup- 
plement 3 of veterans’ housing order, 
which previously had limited permit- 
free small jobs for service station and 
other types of commercial buildings to 
projects costing $1,000 or less. 


Mr. Creedon said the relaxation of 
VHP-1 was made possible by increasing 
supplies of critical building materials, 
but warned that there would be no fur- 
ther relaxation “until materials are in 
better supply than they are now,” or un- 
less Congress directs abandonment of all 
provisions of VHP-l by repealing Vet- 
erans Emergency Housing Act of 1946. 
Legislation which, in effect, does just 
that already has House approval and 
now is pending in Senate. 

Under new VHP-1 provisions, small 


Station Construction 


job allowances for industrial type struc- 
tures containing less than 10,000 square 
feet also are upped from $1,000 to $2,- 
500. No change was made, however, 
in permit-free small jobs up to $15,000 
limit for large industrial buildings, 


In emphasizing his intention to retain 
VHP-1 on books until end of 1947—ex- 
piration date of Housing Act—unless 
Congress orders otherwise, Creedon 
termed the limitation order as “the key- 
stone” of the veterans’ housing program. 


“Without the construction limitation 
order,” he declared, “there would be a 
mad scramble for materials, and home- 
building would suffer. Prices on scarce 
materials would rise even higher than 
they are now, and the home-builder 
would be squeezed out in the competi- 
tion.” 


Revision of VHP-1 represents first sub- 
stantial relaxation of non-housing con- 
trols since now-defunct Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration clamped a tight rein 
on construction 14 months ago. 
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Anglo-American Oil Pact Meets 
Rough Going Before Senate Group 


By HERBERT A. YOCOM 
Chief of Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON—Brought out of a 
pigeonhole and dusted off at long last 
for public airing, the Anglo-American 
Oil. Agreement was encountering heavy 
going before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee this week. 

Almost at the outset of the long-de- 
layed consideration of the pact—it has 
been pending business since Nov. 1, 
1945—serious doubts were raised by 
committee members as to validity of the 
claim that the agreement in no way af- 
fects the operations of the domestic pe- 
troleum industry. And_ testimony of 
State Department witnesses did nothing 
to persuade them otherwise. 

With a long list of industry propon- 
ents and opponents waiting to testify, 
the committee got right down to the 
nub of the controversy over ratification 
by pin-pointing attention on Article II, 
which pledges that the U.S. and Great 
Britain will, among other things, “so di- 
rect their efforts” that petroleum explor- 
ation, development, refining and distri- 
bution “shall not be hampered by re- 
strictions inconsistent with the purposes 
of this agreement.” 

In the opinion of Sen. George (D., 
Ga.), outstanding Senate authority on 
constitutional and international law, the 
“clear meaning” of this language is that 
this country would be obligated to work 
for elimination of domestic practices 
that run counter to the treaty objec- 
tives. 

This would apply, said Sen. George, 
even if the Senate should ratify the 
agreement with general reservations 
such as proposed by API, and which 
Undersecretary Acheson told the com- 
mittee had the State Department’s com- 
plete approval. 

“I don’t think we have to search any 
further to see why the Independents 
would not like this arrangement,” said 
Sen. George. 


Fahy Agrees with George 


Charles Fahy, State Department legal 
adviser, agreed with the position taken 
by Sen. George. 

Answering a question put by Sen. 
Connally (D., Tex.), he conceded that 
the agreement, if ratified, would obli- 
gate the federal government to exercise 
“every latent power” it now possesses 
to compel compliance by the states with 
the treaty objectives. 

“IT think,” he said, “that if the fed- 
eral government found that any of the 
provisions of subsections A, B end C of 
Article II were being violated, and that 
these could be corrected by legislation, 
the government would be obligated tu 
seek it. 

“I am saying that if, in addition to 
making representations to the _ states, 
the government believed that federal 
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legislation was desirable to accomplisn 
the purposes of Article II, it should be 
sought if it comes within the power of 
the government under the present divi- 
sion of responsibilities between the 
state and federal government.” 

Insisted upon by Fahy, however, was 
point that treaty as now drafted—and 
even more so, if to it are added the reser- 
vations proposed by API—in no way en- 
larges existing federal powers. 

He urged that the Senate not reject 
the agreement because of Article II, 
“when it does not confer any power on 
the federal government vis a vis the 
states that the federal government does 
not now possess.” There may be an 
obligation on the government to wield 
previously unexercised powers, he ad- 
mitted, but final say will belong to Con- 
gress and it can be depended upon to 
use “sound judgment.” 

Asked by Sen. Smith (R., N. J.) if 
elimination from treaty of exception made 
of Article II would end industry objec 
tions to ratification, Fahy granted that it 
probably would, but he added hastily 
that he did not know how his depart- 
ment would react to such an elimination. 

That prompted Chairman Vandenberg 
(R., Mich.) to observe that he couldn’t 
see the necessity for “underscoring” in 
the agreement “the power that the fed- 
eral government has,” but may never 
have exercised, and to profess inabilits 
to understand why it wouldn’t be pos- 
sible to write proposed reservations in 
such a way that opposition would be 
satisfied. 

Sen. Connally (D., Tex.) suggested 
that department give study to effect elmi- 
nation of excepting clause in Article VIT 


would have on agreement, as well as t: 
effect of elimination of all of Article I] 
Opponents of treaty got in their first 
licks against it, meanwhile, with testimony 
of two members of Texas Railroad Com- 
mission—Olin Culberson and W. J. Mur- 
ray—and that of Glenn H. McCarthy, In- 
dependent oil producer from Houston. To 
enable them to return immediately t 
Texas, they were sandwiched in between 
the June 3 appearance of Fahy and that 
of Ex-Deputy PAW Ralph K. Davies, 
who was scheduled to testify June 4. 

Firing opening gun for the opposition, 
Mr. McCarthy told Committee that he 
believed agreement to be “the first step, 
the entering wedge, toward the ultimate 
control of the oil business by the Federal 
government.” 

“If we have regulation,” said Mr 
McCarthy, “let it come from those people 
who understand the purposes of that 
regulation and not from a group of fed- 
eral or international bureaucrats far re- 
moved from the problems of the indus 
try, and with no direct responsibility to 
the American people. If the oil indust- 
must be regulated by the federal govern- 
ment, or through international commission, 
composed of men whose ideas of econo 
my, society and politics may be diametri- 
cally opposed to ours, then the independ 
ent oil industry wants no part of it.” 

Mr. Culberson described himself flatly 
opposed to any sort of treaty, asserting 
he suspected purpose of present agree- 
ment was “to furnish a controlled mar 
ket in the U. S. for foreign oil.” He said 
his point of view wouldn’t be changed 
even if exception in Article VII were 
dropped. 

Mr. Murray sncke for Gov. Beauford 
Jester, stating that latter feared ratifica- 
tion would lead to destruction of Texas’ 
exclusive powers to regulate the oil and 
gas business, and that this would be so 
even should Senate adopt proposed AP" 
reservations. 





Quartermaster Fuels, Lubricants Budget Cut 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — House Appropria- 
tions Committee May 29 cut $5,000,000 
from Army’s $35,124,000 budget esti- 
mate for fuels and lubricants, and lopped 
unspecified amount off a requested $92,- 
041,444 for fuel and oil for aircraft by 
reducing total Air Corps budget by $116,- 
667,492 to $733,332,508. 


Further, it recommended Quartermaster 
Service be given $2,000,000 Iess than 
the $7,000,000 it estimated it would 
need for supplies and equipment for 
handling fuels and lubricants. 

Federal taxes represented about $5,- 
400,000-of Quartermaster’s $35,124,000 
budget figure for fuels and lubricants, it 
had brought out in hearings on Army 
appropriations for fiscal year beginning 
July 1. 


Obligations in fiscal year now closing 


for QM fuels and lubricants were est- 
mated at $34,962,000, while Air Forces 
obligations were set at $78,373,258. 

Request for increase from latter figure 
to $92,041,444 had been explained t 
committee as arising from fact about 
$15,000,000 in inventory hangover from 
war now is “much depleted” and all 
reserve of some materials almost ex 
hausted. 

Fact that QM is developing 7%-gal 
container from synthetic (rubber) fabric 
which it hopes will eventually replace 
5-gal. blitz can used in last war was re- 
vealed to committee by Col. Webster 
Anderson, chief of Fuels and Lubricants 
Branch, in testimony on budget request 
for containers for packaged fuels. 

Among advantages of new can were 
that it would eliminate problem of dented 
cans (when dropped) and it probably 
will have longer life. 
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No Petroleum 


Must Expand Facilities 
If Demand Is to Be Met, 
API Refining Men Told 


Special to NPN 

ST. LOUIS — There are no apparent 
urpluses in sight for the oil industry 
ven beyond March 31, 1948, and pro- 
juction, refining, transportation and mar- 
ceting facilities will have to be enlarged 
if they are to carry the load, Fred Van 
Covern, director of the department of 
statistics of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute, said in a paper prepared for pre- 
sentation at the API Refining Division 
meeting here June 2. 

A feature of Mr. Van Covern’s paper 
was a summary of new data on refining 
onstruction. Forty-nine oil companies, 
1e said, are building or have defiinite 
plans to build 407,000 b/d in refining 
apacity to be completed by Dec. 31, 
1949, but this is “surprisingly low” in 
view of probable demand. 

Of the 407,000 b/d new 


} 


capacity, 
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Surplus Seen for Some Time 


100,000 b/d is listed as for replacement, 
indicating a net gain in capacity of 307,- 
000 b/d. The 49 companies from 
which Mr. Van Covern obtained infor- 
mation represent 80% of present U. S. 
refining capacity. 

High costs, shortages of steel and 
other materials are discouraging factois 
on needed new construction, he said, 
but concluded his paper with the asser- 
tion that the oil industry “with its bril- 
liant background of accomplishment can 
do the job if it can obtain the necessary 
supplies of steel and other materials.” 


Refining Capacity 5,611,000 B/D 

Present total refining capacity in the 
United States, according to Mr. Van Cov- 
ern, is 5,611,000 b/d. He said that in 
order to meet requirements as set forth 
by the Interstate Oil Compact’s Eco- 
nomics Advisory Committee for the first 
quarter of 1948, operations at 91% of 
this capacity will be needed. (For text 
of Economics Advisory Committee re- 
port, see NPN April 30, p. 12.) Opera- 
tions for the week ended May 24, 1947, 
were 88.7% of capacity. 

Mr. Van Covern, like the Economics 





Crude Being Moved to 
In Effort to Ease Tight 


ST. LOUIS—Dr. Robert E. Wilson, 
API refining vice president and board 
chairman of Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 
pointing up the need for expanded facili- 
ties, June 2 gave a partial picture of 
what the oil industry is doing to over- 
ome a tight supply situation. He de- 
clared the industry is moving an esti- 
mated 73,000 b/d of West Texas crude 
by tank car to plants that need it. In- 
diana Standard also is starting new move- 
ment of about 12,000 b/d of West Texas 
ind Wyoming crude into the Chicago 
irea to help meet shortages. 

Citing as causes of the tight supply, 
the unprecedented demand for petroleum 
products, shortages of construction mate- 
rials and postwar construction limitations, 
Dr. Wilson said: 

“I feel that it is my duty to say to the 
public that, in spite of almost superhuman 
efforts on the part of the oil industry, 
there is a real danger of some shortage 
{ petroleum products, particularly in the 
Middle West, during the next 10 months.” 

Products most apt to be hit by short- 

res, beginning in late summer, are gaso- 

ie and domestic heating oil, he declared. 
he extent of any gasoline shortage will 
pend on the amount of tourist travel. 
Shortage of heating oil is “surer,” and 
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Refineries by Tank Car 
Supply Situation 


probably will range from 0 to 10% in the 
Midwest, the exact amount developing 
from the extent and severity of winter 
weather. 

The gasoline shortage, Dr. Wilson said, 
will be of short duration, if it comes. The 
industry will be out of trouble by next 
year—unless the effects of the steel short- 
age are protracted or there are further 
strikes in coal, steel or oil. The theory 
that the oil industry should supply gaso- 
line at all costs, even to making less fuel 
oil, is weak ground, he contended. It is 
at least as important to supply the home 
burner and industrialist this winter as it 
is the motorist this summer. A shift to 
LPG or natural gas will be of no avail, he 
asserted, since these products face the 
same transportation bottleneck, or worse, 
as oils. 

Turning to refining capacity of the in- 
dustry, Dr. Wilson said over-all capacity 
is more than 5,600,000 b/d and runs 
about 5 million b/d maximum, with most 
of the surplus capacity badly located 
from a transportation viewpoint. How- 
ever, this surplus also represents partially 
or wholly obsolete facilities from the 
standpoint of being able to meet present 
quality standards or inability to handle 
high sulfur crudes. 





Text of Van Covern Paper 


The complete text of the paper 
presented at the API Refining 
Division meeting at St. Louis by 
Fred Van Covern, API director 
of statistics, starts on p. 18 of this 


issue. 











Advisory Committee, pointed to Dist. 2 


as the trouble spot on supply. He said 
that the district needs 150,000 b/d more 
crude or products to arrest a downward 
trend of crude stocks. Both crude and 
product stock in Dist. 2 are lower than 
seasonably desirable and must be built 
up at a high rate this summer, otherwise 
the situation next winter will be diffi- 
cult, according to the API director. 

“Local areas of shortage may arise 
at any rate,” Mr. Van Covern added, 
“particularly if the winter is colder than 
normal.” 

He said that whether the Dist. 2 chal- 
lenge is met depends to’ considerable 
extent upon whether new pipelines into 
the area can be completed before next 
winter. But even so, he added, operators 
will have to resort to increased use of 
tank cars and barges and that speeding 
up of drilling campaigns is essential. 

The need for full use of storage in all 
sections of the country—by household- 
ers as well as by dealers and distribu- 
tors—was_ stressed. Tanks should be 
filled this summer, Mr. Van Covern said, 
and suggested that deferred billing might 
act as an incentive to do this. 

He estimated that strikes cost the 
nation more than 12,000,000 bbls. in 
crude runs from Jan. 1 to May 26, and 
pointed out that “supplies for important 
consumer and industrial areas are be- 
hind to the extent of most of this cur- 
tailment.” 

Though he said that enough crude oil 
can be produced to cover the country’s 
current requirements and those of next 
winter under normal weather conditions, 
he added that there “doubtless will be a 
number of cases where given companies 
will be short.” 





Operate at 88.7% Capacity 


NEW YORK—Refineries in the 
United States operated at 88.7% 
of rated capacity during the week 
ending May 24, according to API 
statistics released May 28. This is 
the highest percentage since the 
week ending March 15 when the 
figure was 89.7%. 
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Text of Van Covern’s Analysis of 


U.S. Refining Capacity and Supply 


By FRED VAN COVERN, 


Director of Department of Statistics. 
American Petroleum Institute 


One of the first things that came to 
mind in contemplating the preparation 
of this paper, is the very complete group 
of operating statistics available to the 
petroleum refining industry. I believe 
that the information currently available 
to you is as timely and complete as in 
any industry, anywhere. Not only does 
the Bureau of Mines of the Depaitment 
of the Interior compile and release a 
very detailed group pf annual and 
monthly summaries of operations, but 
important weekly figures are availabl 
through the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute. 


The present API report js the result of 
years of effort to provide those interested 
with an up-to-date and reliable statisti- 
cal statement on current operations. It is 
published each Wednesday afternoon and 
released through all national press wire 
services, and through the trade press. 
The items shown include crude runs to 
stills, principal product output during the 
week, and inventories of those products 
at the close of that week, Currently re- 
finers operating about 87% of the total 
capacity of the country contribute to 
this report. 


The portion of the industry participat- 
ing should increase shortly, if the re- 
sponse we have had to a recent in- 
vitation to those not now reporting, that 
they also join in this effort, is a clear 
indication of the reception accorded these 
figures. 


There is one point in connection with 
that report which I again should like to 
try to clear up, and that is the erroneous 
impression that some people still seem to 
have, that we report only for the por- 
tion of the industry that sends figures 
to us. True, we do not get detailed in- 
formation from all refining companies, 
but through a somewhat involved pro- 
cedure which we call a differential meth- 
od, we do include thereby in the totals 
shown, an estimate covering non-report- 
ing refiners. This makes our figures 
directly comparable with those later pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Mines. How suc- 
cessful that method has been will im- 
mediately become apparent through com- 
parison of the two sets of figures. 


Incidental to the information just re- 
ferred to, because we think it interesting 
and informative, are the refinery capa- 
cities reported to the API. These we 
compile and use in order to indicate the 
percentage rate at which the plants of 
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the country are being operated from 
time to time. The present rate is high 
and you men know without my saying 
so that operations must remain high if 
enough products are to be available. 


Refers to Interstate Compact Report 


In that connection, I should like to 
refer to the recent report of the Econo- 
mics Advisory Committee of the Inter- 
state Oil Compact Commission presented 
at Birmingham, Ala., on April 24, and 
particularly the references to demand, 
crude oil production and refinery runs. 
I quote: 


“The Committee estimates that 
the 1947 petroleum demand in the 
United States, including about 400,- 
000 b/d of exports, will be 5,700,- 
000 b/d, an increase of 7% over the 
demand last year. Some allowance 
has been made for a slight recession 
in business activity during the latter 
part of 1947, The effect of a bus- 
recession on petroleum de- 
mand this year is anticipated to be 
small because there is generally a 
lag in the influence of such reces- 
sion on petroleum demand and be- 
cause of the upward trend created 
by new oil-using equipment, such as 
automobiles, trucks, tractors, Diesel 
engines, and oil burners. If a sharp 
business recession develops soon, or 
if next winter is warmer than nor- 
mal, demand may be less than esti- 
mated in the present forecast. On the 
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other hand, demand may be higher 
if business activity continues at 
present levels or if next winter is 
unusually cold. The forecast as- 
sumes that the weather next winter 
will be normal, and is subject to 
adjustment in colder or 
warmer weather.” 

Perhaps the most significant single 
thing indicated in that report aside from 
the expected continuation of increasingly 
high levels of demand is the almost 
complete disappearance of former large 
surpluses. Times have changed in_ the 
petroleum industry. Refining capacity 
would, however, appear to be sufficient 
under normal expectations and there is 
still some crude oil available above the 
current rate of production. 

The real question is the economic 
availability of what surplus still exists 
to those areas in short supply as limited 
by present transportation facilities. 


case of 


Need 5,035,000 B/D Runs to Stills 

In translating the expected level of 
demand into domestic crude oil produc- 
tion requirements and necessary runs to 
stills, the Advisory Committee arrived 
at the conclusion “that 5,000,000 b/d 
(crude oil production and runs) will be 
required for the next 12 months to meet 
demand as estimated,” and from the de- 
tailed tabulations attached to the report 
and the working papers we find that 
average required runs to stills during the 
coming six months are 5,035,000 b/d and 
probably 5,080,000 b/d during the first 
quarter of 1948. The report further 
states that, “it may be noted that a 
small variation of 2% in demand means 
over 100,000 b/d, a quantity substan- 
tial enough to affect many consumers in 
the present situation where the industry 
may not have the capacity to make a 
deficit of this magnitude.” 

Let us first consider these figures in 















Total 407,000 





New Refining Capacity Proposed or Building 


(Figures in barrels daily) 
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relation to available refining tacilities 
ind recent actual levels of runs to 
tills. The capacity figures in Table 1 
ire those of the API strengthened re- 
ently through questicnnaire sent to 


industry. We also took into account 
ill other information available to us. The 
definition used was that of the Bureau 
f Mines: “the maximum daily average 


the 





. roughput attainable under normal con- 
4 litions with allowance for downtime, 
leaning, inspections, repairs and break- 
lowns. Normal conditicns imply con- 
: emplated grades of crude for contem- 
plated types of products finished to the 
” extent customary to that refinery. 
¢ You will agree that no single figure 
can give a true picture of refinery capa- 
c city because the latter is bound to be 
ts greater for certain types of crude than 


d for others. Daily capacity will also vary 
depending on whether a plant is being 
operated for maximum gasoline or high 
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TABLE 2 


Actual Crude Oil Run to Stills 





Compact Committee 
Crude Runs Required 


Refining Ist Quar. 2nd Quar. 
District 1948 1947 
(1) (2) 

No. 1 890,000 880,000 
No. 2 1,340,000 1,300,000 
No. 3 1,900,000 1,865,000 
No. 4 130,000 125,000 
FE. of Calit 4,260,000 4,170,000 
No. 5 820,000 $10,000 
l ¥ 5,080,000 4,980,000 


©During the four weeks ended May 


© Actual Average 
4 Weeks Ended 


Individual District U.S. High 
Monthly Highs Post-War 


May 17 Since 1/46 (August 1946) 
(3) (4) (5) 
904,000 (908) 889,600 849.000 
1,261,000 (1,286) 1,269,300 1,245,000 

1,697,000 (1,888) 1,879,300 1,861,000 

121,000 128,400 116,000 
3,983,000 (4,203) 4,166,600 4,071,000 
829,000 806,500 785,000 
4,812,000 (5.032) 4.973.100 4.856.500 


220,000 


5,032,000 


17th, a daily average of 


200,000 b/d runs were lost on account 


of strikes and about 20,000 b/d because of Texas City. 


strikes, and the latter district mainly be- 
cause of strikes. 


vields of middle distillates and residual District 2 crude stocks are also show- 
of fuels. In some cases, notably the East ing the effects of this condition, having 
Coast, it will vary as the proportion of declined considerably during the last 
t the supply of different crudes, domestic vear. 
d ind foreign, vary in relation to the total On the other hand, District 3 crude 
d ivailable. stocks have been increasing because of 
; . ; ikes ¢ Texas City. Table 2, shown 
* Some of the capacity included in en oe Texas 7 , till 
wn : \ . r e stil! 
et Column 2 (Table 1) is, of course, of move, Va Oo oe es So 
; the skimming plant type, which operat- ee mentee ~ge “= _ on City di 
rt ing by and of itself can hardly compete The effects of the Texas City disaster 
: in making the kind of gasoline thet to- on —. runs were - as gre na at 
»» davs markets demand. first thoug it. Up to a out a week ago 
id when this paper was finalized about 
rst However, where high quality blending 1,500,000 bbls. of crude runs had been 
er stocks are available and crude is near- lost, The actual loss otherwise in finished 
a by, skimming capacity can be helpful products and crude was of course much 
ns under the operating and economic ‘cir- greater 
n cumstances which exist today. Other- 
i wise such capacity would be useful only Strikes Cost 12,038,000 Bbls. 
ry under emergency conditions. Labor difficulties have been a larger 
a Che rate of crude processed was at a factor jn the current supply situation 
low level as the second quarter began, than generally realized. At one time last 
il and during the four weeks ended May month (May) 220,000 b/d refining capa- 
17, was about 170,000 b/d less than the city was shut down because of such 
— Compact Committee’s calculations. disturbances. Up to a week ago the 
Districts 2 and 3 were behind,—the total 1947 loss in crude runs was an 
former doubtless because of lack of new estimated 12,038,000 bbls., and if labor 
crude and transportation with which to had seen fit to continue work while dis- 
bring it in from other areas, as well as cussing contracts, that much more crude 
Operating and Shut-Down Refinery Capacities vs. Required Runs to 
Stills 
(Daily Averages in Barrels, as of March 31, 1947) 
Capacity Runs to Stills + Per-Cent 
Refining oc Operating Non-Operating Total Econ. Comm. of 
District l.efineries Capacity Cols. 14-2 (Jan.-Mar. 1948) Capacity 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
N ] 941,700 5,500 947,200 890,000 } 
No. 2 1,387,700 50,500 1,438,200 1,340,000 92/89 
3 1,833,200 274,600 2,107,800 1,900,000 
168,500 5,300 173,800 130,000 
| Calif +,331,100 335,900 4,667,000 4,260,000 91/88 
5 909,000 35,000 944,000 820,000 
S 5,240,100 370,900 5,611,000 5,080,000 91/88 
Ov Marcin 31, 1947, there were about 175,000 b/d of capacity shutdown on account of 
which is not included in this column, It is included in Cohumn 2—(District No. 1—5.500: 
2 29.400, and No. 3 140,000 b/d). 
figure at the left is the per cent that Column 4 is of Column 3. The figure at the right is 
— percentage relationship as of March 8—bhefore strikes. 
EW e 4. 1947 


oil would have been run this year so far, 
and the product supply situation helped 
correspondingly. 

Some of this loss has doubtless been 
made up through 
ments with others, 


processing arrange- 
and some may be 
made up as a result of increased runs, 
where possible, between now and when 
the products are needed. The fact re- 
mains, however, that supplies for import- 
ant consumer and industrial areas are 
behind to the extent of most of this 
curtailment. Also the refining facilities, 
that will later have to be used to make 
it up, could otherwise have been de- 
voted to building available supplies to 
still higher levels. Transportation of these 
additional products when they are made, 
to where they will ultimately be re- 
quired, will also create additional prob- 
lems. 

The questionnaire referred to earlier 
also asked the following question: Ex- 
pressed in terms of daily crude oil 
throughput, is your company; 1—-Now 
constructing new refining capacity; 2— 
Are any additions or charges being made 
at present plants that will result in ad- 
ditional throughput; and 3—What are 
the probable dates on which this new 
capacity will begin operating. 

As this was completed 49 companies 
(out of the 60 asked) representing about 
4,485,000 bbls. of the March 31 daily 
refining capacity, or 80% of the total 
of the country as of that date, reported 
new construction to be completed by 
Dec. 31, 1949 to the extent of 407,000 
b/d, of which 100,000 b/d is marked 
for replacement. Table 3, which follows. 


indicates this new construction by dis 
tricts and periods of completion. 
Up to this point, consideration has 


been given mainly to the question of 
refinery capacity. While over-all country 
wide availability would appear to be 
sufficient, and the same holds true in 
the case of the individual refining dis- 
tricts during the period under considera- 
tion, the amount of new capacity being 
constructed is surprisingly low, This is 
doubtless due both to high construction 
costs as well as to a lack of materials. 


Of course the normal development of 
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TABLE 3 


New Construction as Reported by 49 Companies 


(Daily Throughput—Barrels 42) 
Capacity Expected to Begin Operating In: 














Refining 1947 1948 1949 

District 2nd Q. 3rd Q. 4th Q. ist Q. 2nd Q. 2nd Halt Ist Half 2nd Halt 
No. 1 ee ; : : 7,000 40,000 5,000 
No. 2 a 23,000 23,000 ; $43,000 50,000 7,000 
No. 3 4,900 20,000 20,000 12,000 ; 35,000 

No. 4 2,000 6,000 2,000 3,000 9,000 

E. of Calif. 6,000 49,000 $5,000 12,000 53,000 134,000 12,00¢ 
No. 5 6,000 *90,000 

U. S. 12,000 °139,000 45,000 12,000 $53,000 134,000 12,000 








*Includes 85,000 said to be for replacement. 
fIncludes 15,000 said to be for replacement 


the industry was held back during the 
war and the million barrel daily crude 
oil producibility above requirements, 
which existed before hostilities began, 
has been absorbed by war needs and an 
expansion of civilian demand. 

Materials of all kinds were short and 
are still short—but demand for products 
is higher;—in the first quarter of this 
year, 5% above the wartime record de- 
mand which occurred in the first quarter 
of 1945. 

The demonstrated dependability, 
cleanliness and convenience of handling 
and using oil as against other fuels, and 
the large amount of favorable publicity 
received as a result of the industry’s 
enviable wartime supply record, stand 
high among the things that have con- 
tributed to the present increasingly popu- 
lar acceptance of petroleum. All of 
these are seemingly exerting maximum 
influence at a time when the industry is 
still handicapped as a result of the war, 
and a lack of time, personnel and the 
equipment necessary to rebuild and ex- 
pand. 


Record Crude Oil Production 


The Compact Committee’s 5,000,000 
b/d crude oil production requirement 
indicated for the next nine months is on 
the Bureau of Mines’ basis which means 
that it includes about 40,000 b/d of 
condensate which is transported in crude 
oil pipelines and therefore mixed with it 


That requirement figure on a crude oil 
only basis therefcre becomes about 
4,960,000 b/d and compares with the 
API figure of 5,008,050 b/d for the 
week ended May 17, a new all-time high 
for any one week. 

Because the information that is avail- 
able on_ inter-district movements of 
crude oil is not as up to date as desir- 
able, nor as complete, it was thought 
better, in order to gain an understand- 
ing of the situation by districts, to 
proceed on a basis of elimination through 
the use of the following Crude Oil Sum- 
mary in which the API May 17 pro- 
duction rate is used. See table 4. 


This summary indicates that Califor- 
nia needs no special comment. Even 
though 50,000 b/d of crude may be 
transferred direct to fuel oil and ex- 
ports may continue at about 19,000 b/d 
(current and past average rates) pres- 
ent crude oil production levels cover 
estimated refinery requirements for the 
period. 

In the entire area east of California 
crude oil available as refinery runs total 
4.296.650 b/d. Allowances were also 
made for transfers, imports and exports 
of crude. That figure compares with 
4,260,000 b/d refinery runs required, 
indicating the area as a whole to be 
covered from a crude oil supply point 
of view on a normal demand basis. This 
is further supported by the following 
reply to an inquiry addressed to Col. 


TABLE 4 
Estimated Crude Oil Summary 


Ermest O. Thompson, chairman of the 
Railroad Commission of Texas, from 
which I quote: 


“West Texas can easily produce 
an additional 165,000 bbls. of crude 
per day and balance of the state 
an additional 65,000 bbls. crude 
daily, making total conservative ad- 
ditional capacity of Texas crude 
m.e.r. ability of 230,000 b/d over 
present rate of 2,183,500 bbls. 
crude alone.” 


In Louisiana probably very few fields 
could stand sustained increased allow- 
ables without exceeding m.e.r’s. 


Going back to the table again, District 
4 shows about 44,000 b/d crude oil 
supply over runs. Districts 1 and 3 
combined (in which for the purpose 
of compiling this table the southeastern 
portion of New Mexico has been in- 
cluded), have another 435,000 b/d, or 
a total of about 430,000 b/d over re- 
quired runs in these three areas. Dis- 
trict 2 had net crude available during 
the week of May 17 from its own pro- 
duction of 898,000 b/d as against for- 
ward runs in the area of 1,340,000. If 
all of this indicated overage above nor- 
mal demand requirements of other areas 
could be moved to District 2, the latter’s 
availability would be 1,378,000 b/d, 
more than enough to cover its refinery 
requirements, bvt can these current 
overages all be moved into District 2 


First Quarter 1948 on Basis of Production Rate Week May 17 


(Barrels 42— Daily Averages) 


A.P.1, Crude 


Production 


(*) Probable 


: Week May 17 Imports Exports 
Refining District (1) (2) (3) 
No. 1 57,200 288,000 8,000 
No. 2 953,700 46,000 
No. 3 2,910,000 2,000 16,000 

3.920.900 290,000 70,000 
No. 4 738,750 3,000 

E. of Calif. 4,099,850 290,000 73,000 
No. 5 908,400 19,000 

ay. S 5,008,050 290,000 92,000 


(*) Compact Committee’s report. 


Used Direct or 


Crude Runs 
Compact Comm 
Ist Qtr. 1948 


(*) Crude 
Approximate Avail- 


Transferred ability as Runs 


(4) (5) (6) 

890,000 

10,000 1,340,000 
8,000 1,900,000 
18,000 4,122,900 4,130,000 
2,000 173,750 130,000 
20,000 4,296,650 4,260,000 
50,000 839,400 §20,000 
70,000 5,136,050 5,080,000 
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1 present facilities? Of course the an- 
wer is no! 

Before carrying this thought further, 
| should like to present a few pertinent 
igures. 

During the year ended March 381, 
1947 the district’s refineries were oper- 
ted at a daily rate of 1,232,000 bbls. 

Crude oil stocks decreased from. 82,- 
320,000 bbl. on March 31, 1946, to 
69,025,000 bbl. on March 31, 1947, or 
13,295,000 bbl.—30,000 daily, 


Stocks of principal refined products 
were 46,783,000 bbl. on March 81, 
1946, and 42,781,000 bbl. on March 81, 
1947, down 4,002,000 bbl.—11,000 
daily and those who operated in that 
irea last winter will have an opinion as 
to whether these product stocks were 
high or low. 

During the year referred to, all crude 
oil and product lines and other trans- 
portation into the district were being 
operated at capacity, and I think daily 
crude capacity is about 330,000 bbls. 
during any reasonable time period. Crude 
production in the area was at a maxi- 
mum—940,000 b/d. 


If forward runs are 1,340,000 b/d, and 
if a rate of 1,232,000 caused crude with- 
drawals of 30,000 b/d, and 11,000 b/d 
of principal products during the year 
ended March 31 last, about 150,000 
b/d more of crude or products are re- 
quired in the area to arrest the down- 
ward trend of crude stocks. If that 
idditional amount were to begin to move 
into the area immediately and be run to 
refineries, normal seasonal rates of ac- 
cumulation af products would take place 
but more is necessary jf the depleted 
levels of working stocks on March 31, 
1947, and worse, are not again to be 
experienced. If the indicated additional 
amount of crude and products are not 
moved into the area, and the only way 
they could be moved now is by tank car 
ind barge, seasonal buildup will be lack- 
ing, and the consequent difficulties ex- 
perienced. 


New pipeline projects to bring more 
crude into the area have been announced 
notable among which are the proposed 
150,000 b/d 22 in. from Midland; the 
20 in. from Corsicana to Patoka, IIl., 
ind the Icoping of an _ existing line. 
Whether these can be completed and 
operating in time to be of help next 
ter remains to be seen, but they 
ll have to be if the district is to ob- 
tain the crude it needs. 


East Faces Tanker Shortage 


On the East Coast a serious situation 

threatened to arise as a result of 
pending developments in the tanker 
insportation situation. Before the war 
re was always a so-called “free” 
ker market in which tankers could be 
irted from independent ship owners, 
both foreign and domestic, for marginal 
requirements involving a voyage or two, 
for a relatively short period. Since the 
r the so-called “free” tankers are 
ty limited in proportion to the total 
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requirements mainly as a result of war 
losses in foreign flag tonnage, and much 
of the independent tonnage is taken up 
on long-time contracts, leaving very few 
available for spot chartering. 


Currently a worldwide shortage of 
tonnage has been relieved by govern- 
ment-owned ships being made available 
by the Maritime Commission under a 
general agency agreement. This arrange- 
ment is due to expire on the 30th of this 
month when the authority under which 
the Maritime Commission now operates 
expires. If the general agency agree- 
ment is eliminated without the creation 
of anything to take its place, worldwide 
availability of tanker tonnage would be 
reduced by approximately 25%, and 
although this would primarily affect 
foreign markets jit will unquestionably 
have its repercussions on the United 
States Eastern Seaboard. 

Hearings have been held recently be- 
fore a Subcommittee of the House Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee in 
an effort to resolve this situation. The 
outcome is of real importance to the 
East Coast. 


SUMMARY 


1. Demand for products is at an all- 
time high rate and the long-term trend 
is up. 

2. Crude oil producibility is great 
enough to cover the country’s current 
requirements and those of next winter 
under normal weather conditions. There 
doubtless will be a number of cases, 
even so, where given companies will be 
short. 

3. Refinery capacity is currently suf- 
ficient in all areas. However, the amount 
of new construction being done is small 
in comparison with the prcbable trend 
of demand. High costs, shortages of steel 
and other materials are doubtless dis- 
couraging factors. 

4. District II needs more crude. Crude 
and product stecks are lower than sea- 
sonally desirable and must be built up 
at a high rate this summer. Otherwise 
the situation next winter will be difficult. 
Uneconomic, costly railroad movements 
are already taking place, Local areas of 
shortage may arise at any rate—particu- 
larly if the winter is colder than normal. 
Transportation is the district’s big prob- 
lem. 

5. Much depends on whether new 
lines into the area can be completed and 
operating soon enough. Operators will, 
even so, have to resort to increased use 
of tank cars and barges. Speeding up of 
drilling campaigns is also essential. 

6. In other areas storage capacity will 
be taxed to the limit. Householders in 
the northeastern section of the country, 
as well as dealers and distributors, could 
relieve industry storage by having their 
own tanks filled this summer. Deferred 
billing might act as an incentive to do 
this. 

2 Subnormal temperatures next 
winter, particularly if there is no re- 
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cession in business, would bring about 
added difficulties. Some inefficient and 
uneconomic capacity would have to be 
brought into use. Given areas and even 
companies will be short. 

8. Labor disturbances curtailed re- 
finery runs more than 12,000,000 bbls. 
from Jan. 1 to May 26, and some of 
these costly strikes are continuing. 
The supply otf products has therefore 
been reduced by close to this amount. 

9. The transportation outlook for the 
East Coast would be greatly improved 
were the present general agency arrange- 
ment now in effect through the U. S. 
Maritime Commission, continued by 
legislative act beyond June 30, or some 
other arrangement created to take its 
place. 

10. Beyond March 31, 1948,—more 
of the same everywhere; still no apparent 
surpluses. Production, refining, trans- 
portation and marketing facilities, all 
will be incapable of carrying the load 
unless enlarged. Time, increased per- 
sonnel, large expenditures and equip- 
ment are necessary to rebuild, improve 
and expand. I am sure, however, that 
the industry with its brilliant background 
of accomplishment can do the job if it 
can obtain the necessary supplies of 
steel and other materials. 


Truman Seeks Four-Year 
Extension of Oil Compact 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — President Truman 
June 2 asked Congress to extend Inter- 
state Oil Compact for a four-year period, 
from Sept. 1, 1947, to Sept. 1, 1951. 

“The increasing membership in this 
compact,” he said in message to the legis- 
lators, “is especially encouraging at this 
time, in view of the necessity for the con- 
servation of our resources of oil and gas.” 
Mr. Truman noted that original compact, 
first ratified by six states in 1935, now has 
membership of 16 states. 

Compact has been renewed and ex- 
tended three times for two-year periods 
and once for four-year term. Present ex- 
piration date is next Sept. 1. Current 
memberships include states of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Montana, New Mexico, New 
York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, West Virginia, Tennessee and 
Indiana. 

Legislation to carry out the President's 
recommendation was introduced simul- 
taneously in both houses by Sen. Hatch 
(D., N. M.) and Rep. Johnson (D., 
Okla. ). 


Oklahoma Allowable Raised 
OKLAHOMA CITY—Oklahoma Cor- 


poration Commission has set total June 
crude allowable at 385,000 b/d, over 
April-May figure by 6,575 bbls. Eight 
pools were added to proration list and 
two were removed, according to com- 
mission spokesman. 
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Newly elected LPGA President Tallant H. Ransome, Ransome 
Co., Emeryville, Calif., is shown here congratulating past 
presidents, who were presented with gavels and certificates 
of service. Left to right are: Mr. Ransome, Charles O. Russell. 
Thermogas Inc., Des Moines; Ernest Fannin, Fannin’s Gas 
& Equipment Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; Louis B. Bramson, Jr., Petro- 


1000 LPG Men at Meeting Set Sights 
Toward Balancing of Supply, Demand 


Two-Day Meeting Told of Unlimited Public Acceptance 
Of LPG As Future Expansion of Industry Is Discussed 


By EARL LAMM 
NPN Staff Writer 

CHICAGO—More than 1000 liquefied 
petroleum gas producers, distributors and 
equipment manufacturers attending the 
annual convention of the Liquefied Pe 
troleum Gas Assn. at the Sherman Hotel 
here May 27-29, set their sights on 
bringing today’s short supply and big de 
mand into balance, and to further expand 
both 

Howard E. Felt, vice president, Wat 
ren Petroleum Corp., Tulsa, in an ad 
dress on fuel supply on Thursday, told 
the convention that LPG apparently has 
an unlimited public acceptance for its 
many uses, and that it is dangerous to 
count on supplies without adequate plan 
ning. 

These two lessons and another that 
should be learned from past experience 
with shortages, he said, is that full use 
must be made of propane, either as such 
or in higher vapor pressure mixtures. 
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New uses tor LPG and expanding old 
uses, he continued, are developing more 
rapidly than available supplies can reach 
thirsty markets. (The text of Mr. Felt’s 
paper is published in this issue of Na- 
tional Petroleum News, starting on p 
19.) 


Tells of Steel Supply 


Phe steel atfects 
equipment and appliance manufacturers 
and ultimately the marketing of LPG 
was discussed in an address by Bennett 
S. Chapple, Jr., assistant vice president 
of U. S. Steel Corp. of Delaware 


situation, which 


‘Barring unforeseen interruptions,” he 
said, “it would appear that certainly by 
the end of this year, and possibly before 
many products will have come into prop- 
er balance: When this happens on a 
large enough scale, American business 
will once again be operating within the 
fundamental principles of the law of sup 
ply and demand.” 


Co., Westfield, N. J. 


lane Corp.. New Orleans; George W. Bach, Skelly Oil Co.. 

Kansas City: J. Woodward Martin, LP Gas Equipment Co.. 

Dallas, Tex.; and H. Emerson Thomas, Fuelite Natural Gas 

Unable to be present at time photo was 

taken were Mark Anton, LPGA’s first president and Walter 
J. Verkamp, Verkamp Corp. 


Prewar, he said, ingot production ca 
pacity of steel mills was 80 million tons 
annually and has been increased to 92 
million tons. Finishing capacity, which 
does not operate at 100%, was given as 
150 million tons, of which 16 million 
tons is sheet capacity, but output was cut 
back to 14 million tons in 1946 because 
of strikes, the speaker said. The sheet 
finishing capacity is being stepped up to 
19 million tons, one million of which it 
was estimated would be added this year 
with the remaining two million to begin 
operations in 1948 


Report on Transportation 


Another bottleneck in the LPG indus 
try that at times threatened to strangl 
it is transportation, and LPGA’s Trans 
portation Committee, chairmanned by 


George W. Bach of Skelly Oil Co., r 


ported on the shortage of tank cars and 


efforts to secure a 29% reduction in rat 
by an adjustment in estimated shippin 
weight of LPG from 6.6 lbs. per galloi 


to 4.7 lbs. Contributions were solicited 


for the freight rate reduction fund « 
$20,000. About one third of that amow 
has been paid in already. 


The only immediately favorable fact: 
concerning tank cars, the committee sai 
is that the raid of the fertilizer-chemic 
industry against LPG cars apparently ha 
been checkmated. Recent figures, th 
committee continued, showed that 2,53 
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irs are in LPG service and 963 are in 
nhydrous ammonia service, and a rough 
stimate indicates that approximately 500 

w cars have been delivered for LPG 
se since last year. 

‘This supply of new cars should be 
eighted against an over-all industry 

ed of 1,500 or 2,000 new cars this 

ar,’ according to the committee. “It 
impossible to predict how long the 
ircity of cars will have an effect on the 
pansion of the industry. Some esti- 
ites today indicate that the manufac- 
re of pressure cars will not parallel 

ir need before the end of 1948. 

“It is recommended, wherever feas- 
ble,” the committee continued, “that se- 
rious consideration be given to the sub- 
stitution of highway transport for rail 
irs. 

“There is not now, or can we foresee, 
iny letup on the part of rail and motor 
carriers in their efforts to increase their 
freight rates on LPG, both tank car and 
LCL, although the LCL rates are fortun- 
itely becoming less and less a critical 
factor, and carriers themselves have 
caused the industry to turn to other 
methods of transportation for cylinders, 
ete., because of high rates.” 


A third major rail rate fight involving 
LPG, the committee said, will take place 
this year in Official Classification Terri- 
tory, which roughly is east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Ohio rivers. The 
other two contested cases are the Green 
Fuel case in Southeastern Territory, and 
the Montana-Dakota Utilities case in- 
volving shipments from the Southwest 
into Middle Western states. 

The Green Fuel case has been won, 
ind ICC examiners have reported favor- 
ably on the Montana-Dakota case, but 
no decision has yet been made; however, 
keystone in future rate litigation is the 
case in Official Classification Territory, 
the committee said 

A favorable decision for the indus- 
try,” the committee explained, “should 
go a long way toward the establishment, 
universally, of the 4.7 factor which we 
need to move our commodity economi 
cally and competitively.” 

Emphasizing the importance of the 
case, producers, distributors and consum- 
ers of LPG were called upon by the 

mittee to contribute to a $20,000 
tund for legal and other expenses in han- 
dling the case Approximately $7,555 
has already been paid in, and J. V. Nor- 

attorney from Louisville, Ky., and 
Bell & Ussery, rate experts, have been 
ined to handle the case, which has 
sibility of saving shippers as much as 

yn freight rates. 


Organize Marketing Section 
atl hard Verkamp, 


innati, O.., 


Verkamp Corp., 
was elected chairman of 
newly organized Marketing Section, 
was unable to attend the open forum 
1 on Wednesday afternoon. 

Juring the roundtable on marketing, 
solution was authorized calling upon 
ufacturers to allocate a larger per- 
ige of their output of gas ranges to 


‘ 


June 4, 1947 


LP-gas, as several marketers said that 
not all of the natural gas ranges now 
being made were being sold because of 
the shortage of natural gas, which they 
asserted is proportionately greater than 
the shortage of LPG. It was reported 
that range manufacturers are still work- 
ing on 1940-41 prorata percentage of 
production basis, with most of their out- 
put of ranges going to the public utilities. 

If 500 or 600 more new tank cars can 
be made available before next winter, 
some of the marketers felt the industry 
would be able to handle the winter peak 
heating load satisfactorily. It was pointed 
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out that there is very littke LPG produc- 
tion in the northeast and north central 
states, none in the southeast, and that 
the main source of supply was therefore 
the Southwest—a long haul for many 
marketers, which slowed up the tank 
car turnaround and made more cars nec- 
essary. It was also. revealed that some 
marketers were permitting tank cars to 
set on rail sidings for a day or two after 
unloading, and suggestion was made that 
they urge the railroads to pick them up 
immediately. There were also some com- 
plaints about products being shipped in 
tank cars, which had previously been un- 





T. H. Ransome Named LP-Gas Assn. President 


CHICAGO—Newly elected officers of 
LP-Gas Assn., as result of balloting dur- 
ing the annual convention last week, 
are: president, T. H. Ransome, Ran- 
some Co., Emeryville, Calif.; first vice 
president, Walter Naumer, Carbide & 
Carbon Chemical Co., New York; second 
vice president, E. G. Gustafson, Town 
& Country Gas Co., Sioux Falls, S. D.,; 
treasurer, C. O. Russell, Thermogas Co., 
Des Moines, Ia.; secretary and assistant 
treasurer, Arthur C. Kreutzer. H. D 
White continues as executive vice presi 
dent. 

Chairman of the four newly created 
sections of the association are: Richard 
Verkamp, Verkamp Corp., Cincinnati, 
O., for Marketing Section; Lloyd C 
Ginn, American Stove Co., New York, 
Appliance Manufacturers Section; K. R 
D. Wolfe, Fisher Governor Co., Marshall- 
town, Ia., Equipment Manufacturers Sec- 
tion: H, W. Rigterink, Sun Oil Co., Sol- 
gas Div., Philadelphia, Producers Section 

Directors elected are: 

Section 1 (North Pacific)——-Carl Hopp, Amer 
ican Pipe & Construction Co., Steel Tank & 
Pipe Division, Portland, Ore 

Section 2 (South Pacific)—D. D. Parrington 
Calor Gas Co., San Francisco. 

Section 3 (Mountain States)—Lon Turner 
Eaton Metal Products, Denver, Colo 

Section 4 (North Central)—E. J. Gustafson, 
Town & Country Gas Co., Sioux Falls, S. D 

Section 5 (South Central)—W. G. Petty 
W. G. Petty & Son, Memphis, Tenn 

Section 6 (South Eastern)—K. H. Koach 
Green’s Fuel, Inc., Sarasota, Fla 


Section 7 (North Eastern)——-Walter Naumer 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., New York, 
~. F. 

Alabama—Selwyn Turner, National Butane 
Co. of Alabama, Mobile 

Arizona—-Emest Fannin, Fannin’s Gas & 
Equipment Co., Phoenix. 

Arkansas—R. J. Dodson, Magnolia Butane 
Gas Co., Magnolia. 

California—E. FE. Adams, Hercules Butane 
Propane, El Cajon. 

Colorado—C, R. Hustead, Denver Propane 
Co., Denver. 

Connecticut—F. S. Hyde, Scovill Manufac- 
turing Co., Waterbury 

Florida—E. Reed Whittle, LPG Equipment 
Co., Orlando; K. H. Koach, Green’s Fuel, Inc., 
Sarasota, 

Georgia—W. B. 
Co., Albany. 

Idaho—C. V. Rothrock, Liquid Gas & Appli- 


Wight, Consumers Gas 


ance Co., Twin Falls. 

Illinois—T. E. Ennett, Rockford Propane 
Co., Rockford. 

lowa—R. L. Buckingham, Rapid Gas Corp 
Cedar Rapids. 

Kansas——S. G. Darling, Darling Gas _ Inc., 
Pratt. 

Kentucky-—P. G. Boyd, Airlene Gas Co 
Fulton. 


Abramson, Jr., Petrolane Gas 


Co., New Orleans. 


Louisiana—L. 


Maine—Peter A. Anderson, Utilities Distribu- 
tors, Inc., Portland. 

Maryland—L. L. 
Waldorf. 

Massachusetts—-W. F 
Stove Co., Gardner. 


Parlett, Parlett Gas Co., 
Muhlbach, Florence 


Michigan—John Pankow, Detroit Michigan 
Stove, Detroit. 


Minnesota—David Bailee, American Gas Ma 
chine Co., Albert Lea. 

Mississippi—J. W. Gotcher, Gotcher Engi 
neering & Mfg. Co., Clarksdale. 

Missouri—George W. Ryan, Rural Gas Co., 
Kansas City, 

Montana—J. J. Kirby, Treasure State Gas 
& Electric Co., Great Falls. 

Nebraska—-L. RK. Forsyth, Omaha Blaugas 
Co., Omaha, 

Nevada—H. W. Wickstrom, Las Vegas Gas 
Co., Las Vegas. 

New Hampshire—-W. 5S 
Bottled Gas Corp., Westville. 

New Jersey—H. Emerson Thomas, Fuelite 
Natural Gas Corp., Westfield, 

New York—-George A. Burrell, Atlantic States 
Gas Co., New York 

North Carolina—W. S. Lander, Rullee Gas 
Co., Charlotte. 

Ohio—G. Wright, Wright Gas Co., Mt. Orab 

Oklahoma—K,. W. Rugh, Phillips Petroleum 
Co., Bartlesville. 

Oregon—Carl W. Hopp, American Pipe & 
Construction Co., Steel Tank & Pipe Division, 
Portland. 

Pennsylvania—H. K. Strickler, The Protane 
Corp., Erie. 

Rhode Island—H. H. Dauphinee, Suburban 
Gas Co. of R. I. Inc., Providence 

South Dakota—E. J. Gustafson, Town & 
Country Gas Co., Sioux Falls. 

Tennessee—W. G. Petty, W G. Petty & 
Sons, Memphis. 

lexas—Field Foster, Lone Star Gas, Dallas 

Utah—-Orson P. Wright, Rocky Mountain 
Gas Co., Salt Lake City. 

Virginia—E. O. N. Williams, Bottled Gas 
Corp. of Virginia, Richmond. 

Washington—Stewart Matthews, 
Gas Co., Inc., Seattle. 

West Virginia—Paul E. Peacock, Jr. Martins- 
burg Gas & Heating Co., Martinsburg. 

Wisconsin—Verme Mueller, Wis. Bottled Gas 
Co., Medford. 

Wyoming—George Gibson, Midwest Skelgas 
Co., Lusk. 


Twohig, Yankee 


Northern 
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loaded with air pressure, and to avoid 
the accumulation of water in the cars, 
it was urged that vapor pressure be used 
for unloading in the future. 


Progressive Step 


In considering the balance out of sup- 
ply and demand and the various industry 
problems involved, LPGA itself was 
brought into better balance by breaking 
its activities down on a departmental ba- 
sis and creating a producers section, mar- 
keting section, equipment section and an 
appliance section, according to officials 
of the association. They believe this was 
one of the most progressive steps the as- 
sociation has taken for it will give each 
segment of its membership an opportun- 
ity to privately express itself, then the 
activities of all branches ‘are to be co- 
ordinated at general meetings in the fu- 
ture. Independent distributors especially 
expressed the belief that the new setup 
will give them a larger voice in associa- 
tion affairs and bring greater harmony to 
the organization. 

A budget of approximately $113,000 
was adopted, an increase of $28,000 over 
last year’s $85,000, and plans were made 
for expanding both industry and con- 
sumer public relations programs. 


Back Public Relations Program 


The oil industry’s public relations pro- 
gram was endorsed by resolution, follow- 
ing an explanatory address of its pur- 
poses and procedure by Conger Rey- 
nolds, head of the public relations de- 
partment of Standard of Indiana. In the 
resolution, LPGA pledged its support and 
cooperation in promoting the program. 

In expanding its own consumer rela- 
tions program, E. Carl Sorby of George 
D. Roper Corp., Rockford, Ill., chairman 
of the publicity and advertising commit- 
tee, reported committee recommendation 
that contract with Lawrence H. Selz Or- 
ganization, which handles LPGA’s pro- 
motion work, be renewed, and that its 
monthly fee of $2,916.66 be increased to 
$3,750, or at the rate of $45,000 an- 
nually. 


“This coming year and the ones which 
will follow,” the committee chairman de- 
clared, “are going to be competitive 
years.” 

He said the promotion budget should 
be much larger than it is, and pointed 
out that during the last three years, 
LPGA copy had appeared in about 3,800 
of the nation’s 10,000 newspapers; that 
radio has been a successful outlet for 
LPG feature news, scripts of which go 
to 819 of the 900 radio stations; that a 
brochure, “The ABC of LP-GAS”, has 
been distributed to 30,000 school teach- 
ers who are instructors in home econom- 
ics, and that over 2,000 of them had re- 
plied that the brochures were being used 
in class room studies. LPG stories have 
also appeared in national magazines such 
as McCalls, Woman’s Home Companion, 
Parents Magazine and in farm magazines 
such as Progressive Farmer. 
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S. A. Swensrud Named Executive Vice President 
Of Gulf Oil; Resigns Ohio Standard Position 





Mr. Swensrud 


Special to NPN 

PITTSBURGH ~— Sidney A. Swens- 

rud, executive vice president and direct- 

or of Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), was 

elected executive vice president and 

member of the board of directors of Gulf 
Oil Corp. May 28. 


In Cleveland, W. T. Holliday, Ohio 
Standard president, announced = Mr. 
Swensrud’s resignation “with regret” and 
said the office of executive vice presi- 
dent vacated will not be filled. Depart- 
ment heads previously functioning under 
the executive vice president will report 
directly to the office of the president. 


Earl D. Wallace, vice president in 
charge of crude oil production, Standard 
Oil Co. (Ohio), has been elected a direc- 
tor, filling the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Mr. Swensrud. 


Mr. Wallace, a graduate of University 
of Kentucky in mining engineering in 
1921, joined Sohio in 1942 as land and 
production manager in the crude oil pro- 
duction division. In 1946 he was made 
vice president in charge of production. 
prior to his affiliati8n with Sohio he 
was associated with Petroleum Explora- 
tion Co. and Wiser Oil Co. 


Mr, Swensrud plans to assume his new 
duties in Pittsburgh June 16. 


Born in Northwood, Iowa, Mr. Swens- 
rud graduated at University of Minne- 
sota with honors and a B. S. Degree in 
1923. He began his business career that 
year with Washburn-Crosby Co. (now 
General Mills) at Minneapclis. In 1925 
he left Washburn-Crosby to attend Har- 
vard University Graduate School of Bus- 
iness, receiving his M. B. A. Degree in 
1927. Following graduation he stayed on 


as a member of Harvard Business School 
Staff. 

Mr. Swensrud became assistant to the 
president of Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 
in August, 1928. He was made vice 
president in charge of production, sup- 
ply and transportation in August, 1939. 
The following April he was elected a 
director and became executive vice presi- 
dent in 1946. 

Mr. Swensrud served as a member of 
the Economics Committees of Federal 
Oil Conseivation Board and API in the 
early and middle 1930’s. He was vice 
chairman of the Petroleum Division 
Economics Section, American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers from 
1935 to 1938. He also served as an oil 
industry witness for the marketing branch 
before the Temporary National Econo- 
mics Committee in 1939. 

During the war he served with Petro- 
leum Industry Committees on Transporta- 
tion, Supply and Economics for District 
II; also on Economics Subcommittee and 
Postwar Readjustment Committee of 
Petroleum Industry War Council. In ad- 
dition he was vice chairman of National 
Refiners Advisory Committee to OPA, 
in charge of presentation of refined prod- 
ucts price problems to OPA, 

Following the war, he served on a 
committee for preparation and presenta- 
tion of Material to the Special Senate 
Committee on Petroleum Resources of 
U, S. and presented the testimony before 
this committee on disposition of Big 
Inch pipelines. 

At present Mr. Swensrud is a member 
of API's Transportation Committee, Pipe- 
line Study Committee and District II 
Public Relations Committee; also a mem- 
ber of Economics Advisory Committee of 
Interstate Compact Commission. 

Richard W. French has been named 
assistant to Earl D. Wallace, vice presi- 
dent in charge of production department. 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio). He will also 
serve as chief engineer. 

Mr. French will take direct charge of 
the production department’s staff organ 
ization of engineers. He will co-ordinate 
the work on all engineering problems for 
the company and assist Mr. Wallace in 
operating problems and policies. He will 
have charge of Sohio’s Oklahoma City 
production laboratory where his office 
will be located. 

Mr. French was with Continental Oil 
Co. for 14 years prior to joining Sohic 
and was production engineer in Cali 
fornia from 1936 to 1943. In the latter 
year he became assistant manager of pro 
duction and drilling department of Con 
tinental in Ponca City. 

He was chairman of the Engineering 
Committee of PAW Production Commit 
tee in California for Dist. 5 in the earl 
years of the war. 
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Here are some of the spark plugs of the young but lusty Pennsylvania Petroleum Assn. Left to right: Grover R. Dale, execu- 
tive secretary, Harrisburg, Pa.; C. R. Harned, C. R. Harned Oil Co., Allentown, Pa., director: Roy Raylston, Jr., Hidlay Oil Co.. 
Bloomington, Pa., director; Herman E,. Oberman, Keystone Oil Products, Camp Hill, Pa., secretary: L. H. Setzer, Setzer Petro- 
leum Co., Camp Hill, Pa., association president; M. D. De Tar, Aero Oil Co., New Oxford, Pa., director; Philip P. Peters, Penn 
sylvania Independent Oil Co., Allentown, Pa., treasurer. The association has 25 directors from all sections of the Keystone state 


300 Oil and Equipment Men Attend 


2nd Penna. Petroleum Assn. Meeting 


Convention Hears Discussions on Shortages, 


Jobber Margins and Public Relations Program 


By HERBERT TAYLOR 
NPN Staff Writer 


BEDFORD SPRINGS, Pa.—More than 
00 oil and equipment men attended the 
md convention of Pennsylvania Petro- 
m Assn. here May 26-27, The associa- 
rganized last August with 15 mem- 

it its first full-dress meeting present- 

1 program that older Independent 
mizaticns would have been proud to 


st speakers in luded: Gordon Duke, 

ident of Southeastern Oil Co. and 
irman of the National Council of In- 
ndent Petroleum  Assns Franklyn 
public relations director, Sun 

) ( ind chairman { API Public Rela 
tions Committee; Frank W. Lovejoy, sales 
utive, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New 
York, and James | 


ker and humorist 


itman 


Gheen, after dinner 


Mr Duke dis ussed thie functions of the 
11 Council and the jobbers’ and 
utlook. He discussed 


three principal problems facing In 


tributors’ future 


idents today a) shortages present 

ypending, (b) inadequate margins 
giving away of equipment 

He said that shortages probably will 

et, but added that little firms might 


take the brunt of the “solution.” Watch 
the majors suddenly start discovering that 
their “netbacks” are too low, he warned 
This is one of the problems which the 
National Council has tackled, he ob 
served. He denounced strikes in the in- 
dustry and declared that he hoped the 
government would find a wav to keep the 


refineries going. 


On the matter of distribution of prod 
ucts, Mr. Duke pointed out that the oper- 
ators getting the “rawest deals” were the 
“floater” type of buyer—those with no 
contracts who have bought on open mar 
ket. They are, and will continue to be, the 
hardest hit, he declared 


Duke Discusses Margins 


Discussing margins, Mr. Duke con 
tended that it did little gocd for jobbers 
to cry on the shoulders of their suppliers 
if the suppliers based their prices on thos« 


of the reference seller. As a general rule 


le avowed. the rete rence Sé ller is one who 


usually finds it unnecessary to work 
through jobbers. Mr. Duke observed, how 
ever, that there were some signs from th 
policy-making men in the majors that if 
jobbers will come up with some real facts 
relief of some kind may be forthcoming 
But he emphasized that the facts must be 
produced and indicated that the council 


was working in that direction, though it 
is handicapped by lack of a paid staff 
a program now under way and whicl 
would include a statistician 

Mr. Duke revealed for the first tim: 
that he is considering taking a leave from 
his own company, Southeastern Oil Co 
to devote his efforts to the Inde pendent 
Council organization which he heads 


He insisted that he had no quarrel 
with bigness in business except when it 
comes to economic power Then, he 
said, he was against it, “not only becaus: 
it hurts us little fellows, and will, if con 
tinued, wipe us out, but because eventu 
ally it will wipe out everybody, the ma 
jors included, by getting us in the yoke 
of government control.” 

The trend of American industry is t 
resolve itself into just a few giant units 
in each line, Mr. Duke declared at 
emphasized that oil men must opposs 
such trends, which, if not dealt with, will 
lead to the nationalization of the industry 
He went on to say that since there are 34 
OOO companies in the oil business in 
America and since less than 30 run it 
he had always felt that, primarily, the 
responsibility for leadership belongs to 
these 30 But. he contended, the matter 
of opposing the nationalization of the 
oil industry is a job which only litth 
fellows can do successfully He declared 
that small business needed the help of 
the majors, but small business men are 
the only ones who can keep industry 


\ private enterprise business 
Speaks on Public Relations 


Franklyn Waltman, addressing the se« 
declared that the 
reason the oil industry embarked upon 


ond davy’s meeting, 


1 public relations program was to pr 
serve the oil industry—all parts of it 
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Problems of petroleum forgotten for the moment, this group of Pennsylvania oil men 

took it easy on the hotel porch while their more rugged friends played golf during 

the recreational period at the PPA convention at Bedford Springs. Left to right 

are: Zach Way, Aero Oil Co., Lancaster; George William, Tide Water, Philadelphia; 

Roy Magnelli, district manager, Gulf Oil. Allentown; Benjamin Ellinger, Gulf Oil, 
Harrisburg, and Alvin Jones. Aero Oil Co., Lancaster 


small units as well as large ones—as a 
free, competitive enterprise. He said that 
the program was adopted for the indus 
try as a whole and merited the support 
He said that if 
the competitive enterprise system was 


of Independent jobbers. 


to be preserved, oil men must move «cs 
a united industry in presenting their case 
to the public. 


Mr. Waltman warned the Keystone state 
jobbers not to be misled by whispers 
asking: “What are vou getting out of it? 
for all oil men are a part of the industry 


and all in it shall rise or fall with it 


“Let us stop besmirching a great indus 
trv for the faults of a few,” said the 
speaker, adding, “If we have intra-indus 
try grievances, let us fight them insicdk 
the industry, directly with our suppliers 
or where the fault may lie. But do 
not in the meanwhile pull down the hous 
that shelters all of us.” 


Mr. Waltman noted that there hav: 
been encouraging stirrings in many quat 
ters, quite independently and = growing 
out of an increased desire for better 
understandings that has been generated 
throughout the industry as a_ result. of 
this public relations effort 


These stirrings point to better intra 
industry relations, the public relations 
chairman declared He said that lest 
his hearers felt he was being subjective 
rather than objective, he would refer them 
to the editorials of “that doughty old 
warrior, Warren C. Platt, in the NATIONA1 
PetroLeuM News. “There you will see,” 
Mr. Waltman opined “evidence of what 
can be accomplished when our industry 
embarks upon a program for the full 
frank and accurate dissemination of in 
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formation regarding oil's activities. There 
is the answer in words of action to those 
who have preached that resort to govern 
ment bureaucrats is the only refuge for 
the small man in this industry.” 


Mr. Waltman reported that distribu 
tion of the brochure containing advertis- 
ing copy and other suggestions as to how 
oil companies can tie into the program 
(NPN May 7, p. 16) was under way 
and that another brochure would — b« 
available when a limited national adver 


tising campaign gets under way 


The speaker emphasized that whil 
the program was organized under API 
sponsorship, it is an industry-wide pro 
gram, open to every individual in’ the 
oil industry, for the benefit of all. Mr 
Waltman urged the jobbers to offer their 
services to the state and county commit 


tees and give them full co-operation 
Sees Shortage Problem Being Solved 


Mr. Lovejoy, who was introduced by 
Ilugo V. Spitzer, Allied Oil Co., Phila 
delphia, attributed the anticipated short 
iwes of products in the Pennsylvania area 
to an element of fear born of hearsay 
Iie said there had always been predic 
tions of shortages that never materialized 
The tuel oil shortage, he declared is a 
result of a combination of circumstances 
following the successful war effort of 
He pointed to 
the fallicies of economists, and observed 
that none of them had predicted an in 
crease in gasoline consumption. Fuel 
il shortages were caused by unanticipated 
demand for oil burners and space heaters, 
The present supply situation is 
iot a shortage in the sense that ther 


the petroleum industry 


he said 


has been any failure to produce, Mr 
Lovejoy asserted. The industry today 
is merely in a “tight situation.” This 
he insisted will be overcome by refiners 
changing methods of refining and per 
haps distributions 

Mr. Lovejoy told the oil men not t 
get too much concerned about shortages 
and do a lot of condemning until thes 
were familiar with all the facts. He ob 
served that jobbers would be better off 
if they concerned themselves more with 
selling than worrying about the petrol 
um shortage, which will—he predicted 
he settled. He emphasized that there was 
1. stringency of fuel oil now, but not a 
shortage, and pointed out that refining 
methods were being improved to take 
care of the situation 


“The pctroleum industry always has 
come out on top, and always will,” M1 
Get out and start sell 
ing yourself and your products, he went 


Lovejoy insisted 


on to say, adding that markets are minds 
ind good will is based on what the publi: 
thinks you are And this state of mind 
can only be created by doing a se lling job 


ind not worrving about things, he opined 


Mr. Gheen, former newspaper reporte: 
ind basiness executive, gave a humorous 
talk at the association’s banquet But 
in his more ser1ous moods he gave sore 
sound philosophy on the value of organi 
zation, and pointed to the things that 
could be accomplished by organizations 
such as the Pensylvania association by 
the members uniting in their efforts to 
improve conditions in the industry 


No resolutions were adopted, but in 
two meetings—one a director’s meeting 
the other an open business meeting—th« 
seal of approval was placed on the public 
relations program. In the director’s meet 
ing, over which L. H. Setzer, the asso 
ciation’s president presided, a number of 
plans for the betterment « 


f Independe nt 
marketers in Pen: svlvania were outlined 
\ progress report by Grover R. Dak 
executive secretary, indicated that in the 
short time the association has been un 
der way, members have received a num 
ber of benefits that will more than sav 
their dues 
several hundred per cent since the for 
mation of the August 
ind a number of active and associat 


association last 


members signed up during the conver 
tion. Treasurer Philip P. Peters reporte 
1 very sound financia) condition and i 
vas the conscnsus that the Pennsylvani 
association was well on its way towar 
taking its place among leading Independ 
ent associations 

Among other information develop: 
‘ince the formation of the associatio1 
was the fact that 50% of the gasolit 
and 78% of the fuel oil in the state 
Pennsylvania is being distributed by h 
dependent jobbers and_ distributors 


The directors voted to hold a fall co: 
ention at Bedford Springs on Or toh: 


f 
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Membership has increased 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 





Oil Industry’s Expansion Requirements Call for 


Pricing Methods That Bring About Good Profits 


lustries need more fearless and frank talk for good 
| 


ike that given by Chairman Wilson to his stock 


LI 
, 


Iders at the annual meeting of the Standard of Indiana the 


i¢ 
ofits 
k. But in addition all industries, and especially the oil 
dustry, need not only an overhauling of their pricing policies 


it the perfecting by each company, big and little, of much 
tter methods of seeing that company officers and emploves 


iccesstully carry out profitable price policies 


Dr. Wilson based his assertion for better profits cu his 
timate that the oil industry for a number of vears should 
he investing at least $3 billion dollars a year in new mone\ 


idd t10n il 


ll to the <¢ sumer 


ind improved facilities all the way from the 
That is roughly $1.65 per barrel or 
fc a gallon for every gallon of this year’s throughput. The 
tors estimate should be given the greatest consideration 
iuse he has had exceptional opportunities as chairman and 
ember of various national committees on oil requirements 


get the clearest picture of the oil industry and its future 


fo get down somewhat from the astronomical realm of the 
llions and relate these figures to profits, as Dr. Wilson does 
ke his own company. Its net earnings last year were $67 
650,000, the largest in dollars, we believe, in the company’s 
ry and quite well up in percent on capital but at that 
than 7% on all of its assets. The company ran almost 
125,000,000 bbls. through its refineries for the entire year 
raking the new investment factor the doctor gives of roughly 
$1.65 per bbl., that means that Dr. Wilson’s own company 
spend more than $206,000,000 a year in each of 


e veal that h 


| have t 
says lie before us in additional and im 


ed equipment and crude production. 


Where is the Standard of Indiana, big as it is. going to 


mpanys quick assets, cash, investment in salable 

rities and receivables at the end of 1946 were $298.- 
000,000, which reflects $40,000,000 borrowed from the banks 
st this year’s improvements and $5,000,000 from sale of 

k held. The company has already borrowed another $10,- 
000,000 against these improvements so it still has a possible 
000,000 to raise, an amount that. still exceeds its cash 


vernment bonds on hand 


’r. Wils shows that such huge expenditures are needed 
nly because of the demand for increased supplies but 
because all equipment and the payroll that goes with its 
ufacture and installing are way above in cost that of 

years ago. In fact he says to duplicate all that any oil 
vy has today would cost twice what it is on the books 


ne visits around with the executives of the majo: 
day ne finds them all worried as to where 
how they will raise the money that the immediate future 


manding of them. Companies that always have operated 


itively, financing out of profits largely, are now faced 


with issuing uctes and bonds or even more stock and in large 
amounts 

As Dr. Wilson pointed out to his stockholders that t 
raise money for these improvements and additional facilities 
requires good profits as investors otherwise cannot be pre 
vailed upon to risk their money 

“Petroleum prices are still too low,” he said. “Our problem 
is to have enough profit to cover our much higher replace 
ment costs and to provide or attract the capital needed t 
maintain the rate of growth and continued quality of improve 


ment that our customers expect of us.” 


The present tightness to downright shortage of supply in 
many products but adds emphasis to his warning 

Profits, obviously, can only come from prices that have been 
carefully figured and collected to cover all costs and the prof 
its. Unfortunately the oil industry has thought and talked and 
figured too much on barrels produced and gallons sold. The 
sales departments and those who set the prices have been toc 
far away from the profit and loss figures not only of the com 
pany but of their own departments. Praise is given too fre 
quently for big gallonage regardless of whether the sales were 
profitable, rather than for net profit. Because some com 
petitor, big or little, makes a cut price and gets the business 
everyone else has been too prone to go hell-bent-for-election 
to get it back or to grab an equal gallonage from someone 


else to make up for the loss. 


Another most important factor is the price management 
problem created by the great size and continued growth of 
the major companies. As daily reporters of oil industry prices 
everywhere—through the OILGRAM PRICES for 25 years 
we have necessarily had intimate contact with the pricing 
machinery of these majors. We have seen it improve won 
derfully over the years but we also have seen its difficulties 
and its weak spots. A number of times we have seen these 
majors throw up their hands and say they did not know what 
prices they were selling at at a given point that day and 
would we help them find out? 

In the main the majors have been centralizing their control 
over their own prices more and more in their home offices but 
even so they still have to take the recommendations and not 
always unbiased statement of facts they receive from their 
local people. Only a few companies, that we know of, carry 
their profit and loss figuring in the marketing department 
down to districts or bulk plant areas 

The great advantage of a strictly jobber operation Is that 
the jobber is faced every day with a protit or a loss, Some 
times a jobber goes haywire and thinks he can bring a major 
‘to time” by indulging in a price war against the major but 
the jobber who has a decent accounting system doesn’t let 
his anger get the better of his bank account 

With all restrictions off the consumption of petroleum prod 
ucts companies are again making a drive for gallonage and 
we hear more and more about how major or Independent 


seems to think the only wav to get gallonage is with a secret 
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cut price. The installation of larger tanka 
gals.—at service stations, according t 
by some sellers as a reason for cutting th 


a tank car price basis, on the theory that 


saving in trucking cost due to the larger dump 


‘ 
to see satisfactory figures that we think 
However companies scem to be permitting 
act on their own conception of the 


to what that does to the market gen¢ralls 


At the 


respondenc 


the office 


that seems clearly to 


moment we have in 


1 


she VW 


) 


«al 


a major company has made an offer of 


local tank wagon price for an account that that major never 
had but which grew up from a couple of 
month to quite a few thousand gallons and at various point 
with a local Independent jobber distributing fo: 


Phe rr 


£000 and 5,000 


y¢ 


report, 


prove 


Saving and 


Oograpns Or cor 


the 


that 


may be a good story on the part of th: 


sales officials te majors more abo 
vithout regard strict profit and 
agent, than years 

assertion that the 


] 
| 


majors district area and th 


ut 


loss basis, even down to th 


of 


best control, in fact perhaps the 
control over prices that will make them profitable, 


The foregoing are among the reasons why NATIONAL PETRO 


is being taken LEUM’ News welcomes the growing personal contacts betweer 
even down te the Independent jobbers, as represented by their Nationa 
re is that much Council of Independent Petroleum Assns. of which Gordo 
We have yet Duke, a jobber of New York and Jacksonville is now chairmar 
that contention That personal contact should show the top exccutives cf the 


the value of putting all operations on 


preaching. It would seem to be a 


bulk plant an 


sate 


only r¢ 











al 


is to hav 


subsidiary ot 
the man or men who set those prices for each company ti 
a gallon under the , 
profit or lose with each price set, 
hundred gallons a That might also. well suggest to these executives that thes 
consider more seriously than pe rhay S the v have of volng all out 
nother majo1 on a “jobber basis”, that is with the man in charge of a: 


property and business in that area, paid according 


manager who is going after this gallonage with the cut price to the profit he makes and fired according to the losses that 
Perhaps the jobber has been giving him “trouble” but from he incurs. When a man is so far away from the profit and 
all that we have learned we doubt such story. What it loss that he does not know the effect of his price decision 
looks like is that the district manager has the authority t and when he is praised for gallonage only, it is not treating 
make his own prices and he has decided t this gallonage him fairly nor the competitors to give him the power to affect 
evidently on the theory that if he can get all of it and make price 
large dumps he will “save” the cut in the price 
So, getting back to the start of this editorial, Dr. Wilsor 

But what will happen is that knowledgs that seemingly of the Standard of Indiana is absolutely right that the indus 
secret price cui will get out, not only in the seller's own sales try needs more profit and a lot of it in order properly t 
organization but among the customers the scllers own serve the public, but the industry also needs the close study 
salesmen will soon be demanding similar cuts even though 


a prospective customer isn’t quite up to the consumption poimt 


ing methods that will bring about good profits 


by such students as Dr. Wilson as to how it can set up pric 
And that goes 


























) { ; “3% f S form: ) gets as 
of this big customer. And as the information gets about, a for not only the Dr. Wilsons but for all of his and the other 
» ’ . ere ¢ } + c , . . 
it akways does, other customers will demand the same cu majors ten thousand competitors. All must figure into thei: 
or a a out eve ' 
Phen at will have aloes lower —— ko al ut very type of day S prices the protit betore they start selling 
customer whether there is any actual savin; delivery costs 
or not. 
Intelligent competition should reduce price and costs, but 
“intelligent competition” is that which knows its costs before 4 _ lb bh 
/ > in Ww m 
it cuts prices, which has carefully reviewed the effects of a READERS’ comments and opinions “4 - 
reduced price, and which has the intelligence and the courage appreciated by Woarren C. Platt, NPN’s Editor and 
to put the new price, cut though it may be, at a fair level Publisher, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
hased on all costs and a decent rate of profit 
LETTER 
From: W. L. Heinz. der either normal or emergency even to an exaggerated degree, the 
Secretary-Treasurer conditions independent segments of the produc- 
South Carolina Oil Jobbers 2. An adequate supply and deve ing, refining, and marketing divisions 
Assn. lopment for a progressive na of the industry to see that all rules of 
° ° ‘ ter r ( 0 lo ¢ - 
Columbia, South Carolina tional economy. tree ee followed, and. use 
NPC or some other antitrust-proot 
3. Freedom from governmental tem 
sinieeias! agency to act as fact finding and um- 
lO; The Editor: piring intermediary with a_ backing 
The tirst two objectives could be i 1 : | 
: . ; Irom th peopl throuzh congressiona 
hanks tor sending me a copy ol best accomplish d through in ab- edict 
4 4 
o etter ; » the “Top solute oO ) S 
vour letter of May 16th to the “To, tut moncpoly and a_ dictatorship nies ten APO war ane took af te 
Brass” of the oil industry regarding The military would much prefer to maiors could do the job with the 
oil’s obligations to the military. Al deal on such a basis, as was apparent ; 
military without threat cf nationaliza 
though this is not directed to the littl during the recent war in their pre- sine “Wika teens: vate: imeeieeiedl 
feller like me, I assume vour includ- terences tor big deals with the large st during the recent wal when even in 
ing me in the mailing list indicated units of the oil industry ite of patriotic emotionalism, th 
hig sageenony to have my thoughts The third objective is imcompatible _ little fellers had to holler like Hell to 
Tee SRR. with this above solution and such a keep from getting frozen out 
\s I see it the proper objectives plan would mean nationalization or Having a sounding board this hol 
7 : ah g g 
f the industry are as follows worse lering served the industry well, and 
1. An assured adequate supply fo As I see it, the only workable solu saved them from the results of un 
the military and the nation un n would be to bring into the picture inhibited self interest 
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SPRAY rom THE 


COOLING TOWERS rips 


down on windy days. Fumes and 
sun do their best to damage the 
paint film—but this is aluminum 
paint! It’s protection that lasts! 
It’s a job that belongs to good 
aluminum paint, pigmented with 
Alcoa Albron Paste. “Alcoa Albron” 
is a trademark you can depend 
upon, for the «sigh reflectivity, dur- 
ability, and uniformity that good 
pigment can provide in aluminum 
paint. Specify this top-grade pig- 


ment to your paint supplier. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 

1848 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, 

Pa. Sales offices in principal cities. 
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Viewing the Oil Production = 
1e g 9 lutic 
at t 
e e tion: 
the 
Market Potentials in Bahamas 
It 
larg 
this 
Exploratory Work Being Carried on in 85,000-Square-Mile — 
ines 
Area from Airplanes and from Diving Bells Under the Sea nip 
bett 
part 
a bi 
By WARREN C. PLATT can create some money-making enter- and they have come here from th East 
Editor prises here or, perchance, slip some of it U. S., the Caribbean and Venezuela wild 
over into the nearby U. S. for greater and South American fields. Several hav: late 
earning power and perhaps safety from worked in the far Pacific and the Midd to s 
NASSAU, The Bahamas—In _ these the socializing labor government back East. This is just another stop on their Gul: 
languorous islands in the always warm home, continual journey about the globe look ) surv 
wae off the southernmost tip of Flori- If, to this new money from England ing for oil. Several of the early ones beet 
da—islands more thought of in his- which is rapidly bringing smart homes have already departed for still newer seafi 
tory as the home of Bluebeard and the and big yachts and modernities to this areas. Colt 
headquarters of pirates and bootleggers ancient town, is added royalty money We even found a girl geologist from The 
than as the home of the first republic paid direct to the government from a big Oklahoma who had chronicled the drill exac 
of this hemisphere, islands ae held oil field, Nassau and the surrounding ing of the area’s only test, a dry hole are, 
by the new United States of America— islands will blossom as few other resorts just abandoned the other week at 14, mile 
two important developments = taking have, rivaling the luxury of even the 587 feet. However, graciousness to the inte 
place of great interest to the oil indus- Florida east coast district. Such a de- fair sex prompts the statement that she pen 
try. velopment will make a far bigger market did not spot the site for the hele. som 
The chief development is the possible for petroleum products, than has ever If an oil field is found down here— fror 
discovery shortly of a great oil field been thought of here. That market will and the experts say it is a fair to good frac 
that is more likely to lie under some be more for fuel for sea craft and the chance, with a few shaking their heads latit 
75,000 square miles of shoal water than development of a vegetable, dairying in great doubt—it will be about the most han 
under the 10,000 square miles of the and modest farming industry rather than fantastic field in the world’s history. \ 
land constituting these islands and reefs. for motcr fuel because the smallness of The industry has drilled a few thous- exp 
The second js the development of the islands offers scant invitation for and wells in water but that has been tast 
these islands as a winter and perhaps a motoring. close to shore, or in shallow bays or face 
year-around'_i resort, a development The most striking development is the bayous or marshes, all sheltered water com 
speeded by an increasing exodus of exploratory work for oil, Already the Down here the drilling may be most Ang 
wealthy British from England whe can- experts at finding oil are gathering here. anywhere in some 75,000 miles of shoal of 
not get their money out of England, Narrow Bay Street, the main street of water but all practically open sea. The larg 
but, as this is a colony, they are invest- Nassau, sports the signs of five inter- solid land area, and that is in small on ° 
ing their pounds sterling here for homes, national oil companies and around a chunks down to reefs, amounts to but a Ho\ 
for future increases in land values and corner is the sign of a sixth. These are seventh of the area now being surveyed any 
to have money handy jn the event they the advance guard of oil development What will make such a field seem dat: 
Am 
to 
This 112-ft. ship, The Stanba, operated by Standard O/1 Co. search for petroleum. Vessel is the first to use radar in the — 
(Bahamas), once hunted enemy submarines for the Cana- hunt for oil. At the stern rests a two-ton diving’) chamber pan 
dian Navy but now rides the waters of the Bahamas in in which petroleum scientists map the ocean bed her 
sun 
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more fantastic is that jt is being surveyed 
from both the sky and from diving bells 
on the bottom of the sea. Airplanes are 
flying back and forth across this area 
towing electronic magnetometers so that 
a multitude of parallel lines can be drawn 
on the maps that will show the convo- 
lutions of the rock on the surface and 
at the bottom of the sea. Then detona- 
tions are being bounced off the rock from 
the diving bells, to add to the geolo- 
gical data. 

It is going to cost the group of five 
large companies who are jointly making 
this survey, some three quarters of a 
million dollars just to get these parallel 
lines on their maps. The lines won't tell 
f there is oil here, nor, if there, where 
t is. The lines just will give the boys a 
better knowledge of the geology of this 
part of the world which may help them 
1 bit in doping out the geology of the 
East Coast of the U. S., where much 
wildcat drilling has been going on of 
late years with only a few barrels of oil 
to show, as well as more about our great 
Gulf Coast oil development. But the 
survey will settle one question which has 
been bothering the residents here and 
seafaring men for 455 years since 
Columbus made this his first landfall. 
The survey will fix for all time just 
exactly where on the globe these islands 
are. Maps do not agree by a matter of 
miles because no one was sufficiently 
interested to spend money for an ex- 
pensive survey. Thanks to the venture- 
some oil companies, in a few months 
from now the world should know to a 
fraction of a degree longitude and 
latitude just whereabouts are the Ba- 


hamas. 


What makes this exploration and great 
expenditure of money all the more fan- 
tastic is that it is being made in the 
face of the fact that an American oil 
company, the Superior Oil Co. of Los 
Angeles, has just abandoned a deep test 
of 14,587 feet of all dry hole, on the 
irger island of Andros below here and 
on which it has been drilling for a year. 
However, while the hole did not find 
ny oil, it produced enough geological 
data, thanks to the close scrutiny of our 
American girl geologist from Oklahoma, 

warrant the companies proceeding 
with this highly speculative aerial and 
inderwater survey. Before the oil com- 
nies get through fussing around down 
ere they will have a few million dollars 
ink, whether they get oil or not. 


; 


Will Aid Island Development 


All of this is but further evidence of 
1¢ thorough and diligent search that 
oil industry is making all over the 
vorld, not just to find oil for today to 
locate and measure oil reserves for 
morrow. Millions are being gambled in 
this Western Hemisphere. Along the 
East Coast are many tests. There are 
iearly a hundred tests in Florida and 
Georgia alone with only an_ handful 
howing oil. Despite this, the companies 
ire going ahead with heavy expenditures 
intil all possibilities have been ex- 
austed. 
Discovery of any sizeable amount of 
| will greatly aid the government of 
Bahamas in developing these is- 
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Key instrument in Bahamas search for oil is this diving chamber. Emerging from 






























chamber here is Dr. R. J. Watson, Tulsa, manager of the Bahamas Standard ex- 
ploration group. With him are: C. F. Sellers (left), in charge of the diving cham- 
ber and underwater gravity work, and J. Pollard of the exploring group 


lands, not only into the winter resort 
they hope for, but perhaps into a year- 
around resort. The government now 
operates without levying any direct tax- 
es on either incomes or property. The 
revenue comes from duties on imports, 
a large percentage of which is paid by 
the tourists who are generally well-to- 
do and buy the most expensive imports. 
This enviable position of the residents 
will be greatly heightened by the gov- 
ernment’s eighth royalty in case oil is 
found. That will mean more docks, 
deeper and wider channels, more moor- 
ing places for private yachts and power 
boats, more electricity and water and 
all the other modern comforts that big 
oil royalties can buy. 


The possibilities of the Bahamas as 
a greater pleasure resort are not to be 
discounted. Nassau now has four good 
to high class hotels and a large country 
club. It is only a little over an hour by 
air from Miami and two days and 
three nights from New York by ship. 
There are two large airfields here left 
over from the war. They were built 
by the American Army for transferring 
lend-lease planes to the British. And 
there is much space yet on this island to 
be built upon, to say nothing of all the 
other islands hereabouts. Americans and 
Canadians have been coming here in in- 
creasing number to build their own 
homes and now the British are moving 
over from England. A _ real estate 
boom is consequently in progress. Then, 
if a real oil field is found here, there 
will be the big development of homes 
and offices and warehouses necessary 
to house it. 


The offhand guess of oil men now 
here is that if oil is developed the crude 
undoubtedly will be shipped to the 
U. S. by tanker for refining rather than 
erecting a refinery here and_ breaking 
in native labor to man it or bringing in 





men from the U. S. There also prob- 
ably would be difficulty in getting 
enough fresh water to economically run 
a plant here, especially in the hot sum- 
mer. 


Not a Large Petroleum Market 


While the Bahamas will grow greatly 
as a pleasure resort and such growth 
will give good percentage increases to it 
as at petroleum market, the islands, as 
oil consumers, probably never will be 
comparable to any of the many resort 
areas in the U. S. This will be chiefly 
through lack of enough land on which 
to run trucks and passenger cars, lack 
of industrial establishments calling for 
trucking and lack of earnings for the 
native population to buy cars to any 
extent. At present a 50-mile drive will 
take one all around New Providence 
Island, on which is Nassau, the biggest 
population center. Many other islands, 
while being occupied by Americans, are 
so small one would not think of putting 
a car upon them. Consumption of fuel 
for power boats is more likely to zoom 
larger than for cars. 


Imports of motor fuel—all kinds—in 
1945 were almost one and three quar- 
ters million gallons, which included 
more than 300,000 gals. of avgas 
brought in for the RAF. For 1946 the 
motor fuel imports were a million and 
a quarter gallens and so far this year 
they have increased about 10% over 
1946. Kerosine is running better than 
half a million gallons a year and Diesel 
fuel close onto two million gallons. 


Oil consuming devices have yet large- 
ly to be introduced. Of trucks there are 
registered 391 and they are mostly small 
ones, with 79 taxis, 53 motorcycles and 
1,155 private passenger cars—this for 
all the islands. Farm tractors are lim- 
ited in their use because so much of the 
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ss 
The new Remote Reading Liquid Level 
Indicator together with its companion 


SMITH Liquid Level Gage makes pos- 
sible a new, modern plan of stock con- 


trol. Accurate. Economical. 


Dials are calibrated in feet, inches and 
eighth-inches—as easily read as a clock 
face. Approximately 6” in width, the 
dials require a minimum of panel 
board area for multiple installations. 
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into the control office! 





A NEW, simplified electric transmis- 
sion system developed and built com- 
pletely by SMITH METER COMPANY, 
The entire system is of explosion-proof 


design and operates on any standard 110 
volt, 50/60 cycle light circuit. Electric 
power is required at receiving end only. 
Two reading points for each tank. Read- 
ings may be taken either at the tank, at 
eye level, or remotely at the master con- 
trol panel. Dials may be installed at any 
convenient location, regardless of dis- 
tance from tanks. If desired, more than 
one remote instrument can be provided 
for each tank. 
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SMITH Liquid Level Gauges can be installed on existing 
tanks, usually without removing tank from service. Re- 
quire only a 2” opening in roof of tank from which to drop 
float. Slip stream design float requires no internal guide 
wires. Operates on tanks of all heights to 57 feet. For low 
pressure tanks or high pressure spheres. Simplicity of the 
SMITH Remote Reading Liquid Level Gage now permits 
top operating efficiency and economy not approached 
using yesterday’s cumbersome and expensive gaging 
methods. The cost is surprisingly low. System pays for 
itself in a very short time. For complete 
information, see nearest representative. 


SMITH METER 
COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF A. O. SMITH CORPORATION 


Factory — 5743 Smithway, Los Angeles 22, Calif. 
SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, HOUSTON, LOS ANGELES 





Local Stocks at Convenient Points - Local Agents in All Principal Cities 
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NINE GIANT OCEAN-GOING TANKERS, 


with a combined capacity of 1,202,000 barrels, 
now comprise the fast-growing Cities Service 
fleet. 1,700 owned and leased tank cars, 6,400 
miles of owned and affiliated pipelines, twelve 
up-to-the-minute planes, and thousands of cars, 
trucks, and trailers all add up to one of the 





fastest-moving, closely-integrated transporta- 
tion systems in the entire industry. 


CITIES SERVICE O1~t COMPANY, CITIES 
New York, N. Y., Chicago, Il., 
ARKANSAS Fuet Or, Company, 
Shreveport, La 
SERVICE 
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land is studded with outcrops of lime- 
stone rock. Soil has accumulated in be- 
tween the rocks in which vegetables and 
corn are planted by hand. On Elutherea, 
1 larger island, is some farming soil and 
here is the main source of dairy prod- 
icts, Where a big land owner bulldozed 
iway the top rock at big expense. As 
he better-off tourists increase in num- 
ver in the islands, it is conceivable they 
will be able to pay for farm and dairy 


the higher cost land cultivation. 


[ oducts at a rate to compensate for 


Domestic heating equipment is not 
eeded at any time during the year, 
ropical weight clothes being worn all 
he time. However, in view of the high 
mperatures and humidity of summer, 
there will undoubtedly be an increasing 
iarket for air conditioning in the newer 


’ omes and offices just as there will be 





in increasing market for electrical cook- 
ig and refrigerating appliances as these 
iomes are built, by not only visitors, 
but by the native population as_ their 
mings increase by reason of the visi- 
tors. All this will work for larger mar- 
kets for petroleum products. 


Only three oil companies, all Ameri- 
in, operate distributing businesses here 
vith Socony-Vac selling some packaged 
ubes through a shipping agent. The 
Standard of New Jersey operates here 
is Esso Standard Oil (Carribbean) S.A. 
ind does about half the gallonage. It is 
putting in a new warehouse and office 
building with tank truck loading rack 
off the main street of Nassau, the rack 
being supplied by 4 2%-in. pipelines 
from Hog Island, across the narrow 
channel where oil storage of about two 
million gallons is maintained in tanks 
ind spheres. Second in gallonage is 
The Texas Co. with a third of the to- 
tal and the remainder is supplied by 
Sinclair. The war forced the companies 

pool their bulk storage and incom- 
ig shipping facilities and that practice 
vill continue presumably until shipping 

sens up. 


Oil Personnel at Nassau 


However, the basic regulations of the 
lands will make it difficult for any 
ore oil companies to enter, or for 
ire competitors to come in any line. 
he privilege of doing business in the 
ahamas, or even holding a job, is strict- 
under license by the government and 
is for the express purpose of limiting 

contenders for what business and 
bs there are so as to insure a reason- 
ly profitable volume to those now 
re. The reason is easily apparent when 
tudying the limited growth of the pop- 
lation and its wealth over its 300 years. 
mly since the coming of well-to-do 


} 





urists, the construction of large and 
‘pensive hotels and good homes, has 
iere been real growth in the business 
lume, 


The manager for the Standard is J. A. 
ce, an Englishman. He has been in 
irge here for 11 years. Prior to that 
was with the former subsidiary of 
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-mian Petroleum Co., Ltd., 


the Jersey Company, the West India 
Oil Co., at Barbados island. 

Neville M. Stewart has The Texas Co. 
agency with A. T. Taylor as manager 
and Robert Albury as assistant manager. 
Stewart is also interested hotel projects 
in nearby islands. 

A veteran member of the local House 
of Parliament represents Sinclair, as the 
Sinclair Cuba Oil Co. He is A. R. Bray- 
nen who began the oil business in Nas- 
sau—of which he is a native—in 1931 
shipping Gulf products in drums from 
Jacksonville. The products were nearly 
all white gasoline for cooking and home 
lighting plants. While Braynen gives a 
good sales talk for the future of the Ba- 
hamas he also is proud of the fact that 
he is sending a son to a_pre-dental 
school at St. Cloud, Minn., U. S. A. and 
expects him to get his D.D. up there 
and then return to Nassau. Representing 
Shell in its new avgas distribution here 
at Oakes Field, is Lester Brown, man- 
ager and ex-flyer. 

The company that drilled the deep 
dry hole on Andros Island is the Ba- 
hamas Oil Co., Ltd., a subsidiary of 
the Superior Oil Co. of Los Angeles. 
Its manager here is B. R. Kunau, vet- 
eran oil production man of the U. S. 
and especially California. His geologist 
is Maria Spencer, the woman who 
checked the progress of the test. She 
is a native of near Altus in southwest 
Oklahoma, a graduate in geology of the 
University of Oklahoma and came here 
a year ago from Midland, Tex., where 
the Superior was operating. 

Shell operates as the Shell Co. of the 
Bahamas, Ltd., Noel B. Yule, is man- 
ager and John Bemrose assistant. Both 
are Britishers and have seen much serv- 
ice with Shell over the world, Mr. Yule 
coming here a few months back from 
Curacoa. 

The Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. of Lon- 
don is represented by the Anglo-Baha- 
Stephen 
Dowling (whose golf clubs his gang 
kindly loaned me and for which thanks, 
even though the clubs could not cure 
all my golfing idiosyncrasies) has been 
in charge but is now back in England. 
Present boss is L. M. C. Seamark with 
Dr. Richards and R. M. Weekes as- 
sisting. Seamark is a top pipeline en- 
gineer, among other things, for Anglo- 
Iranian and I chased him all over Eng- 
land two years ago to get from him the 
engineering side of the story of his de- 
velopment of field and under-sea pipe- 
lines for the British Army, but I never 
could catch up with him. Among other 
stunts he cooked up was the hitching 
up of light field pipe in 1,000 foot 
lengths during the daytime and under 
the shelter of trees, bushes or other 
camouflage, and then snaking the pipe 
to where it was to be laid at night with 
tractors, this to reduce interference by 
air bombing. By experiment the British 
found that 1,000 feet of pipe would 
hold together for the average haul from 
camouflage to site of line. 


Allied with Trinidad Leaseholds of 


Oil in the Bahamas 








London, is the British Bahamian Oil 
Development Co. with Charles T. Lee 
in charge. However this company, while 
holding much acreage, is not participat- 
ing in the magnetometer survey. 

The Gulf Oil of the U. S. is repre- 
sented by the Bahamian Exploration Co. 
with J. C. Higgblom in charge. He is 
chairman of the local engineering com- 
mittee conducting the survey. Dr. Higg- 
blom has long been in the scientific end 
of the Gulf’s exploration work. 

Head of the Standard of New Jer- 
sey’s work here is E. F. Whittingdale, 
manager of the Standard Oil Co. (Ba- 
hamas) Ltd. He, too, is a veteran of 
the Jersey company’s exploration work 
most everywhere. With him is Dr. R. J. 
Watson another gentleman of oil find- 
ing science. 


History of the Bahamas 


While Nassau and the Bahamas may 
bear a most important relation to the 
U. S. with a prospective oil field, we 
of the U. S. little realize the import- 
ance of its relation to us back these 
years since Columbus sighted New Prov- 
idence Island as his first landfall. 

Nassau was settled by the same class 
of objectors to the crown in England 
as was our New England. As Pilgrims 
and Puritans came to New England so 
their brother Englishmen from the same 
areas in England came to the Bahamas 
and settled chiefly in Nassau. Their first 
charter from the crown made them a 
republic in every sense of the word but 
after a few years of this another king 
backed out of the deal and gave the 
islands to a group of friends from which 
it has since become a colony with lo- 
cal government. 

The first government here barred 
slaves but as slaves began to come into 
the U. S. some were dropped off here. 
However, by 1838 slaves were freed 
by act of this parliament. 

Twice Nassau and some of the islands 
have been seized by American forces. 
Once in 1776 when the American Navy 
seized powder for our War of the Revo- 
lution and again in 1783 to chase out 
the Spaniards who had taken the islands 
from the British. 

While this is a British colony and its 
business and land owning is dominated 
by families of direct British descent, 
there seems to be a warm spot for the 
U. S. A. The whole town turns out for 
a big Washington’s birthday celebration, 
with the natives parading the streets 
and the socially elite attending big par- 
ties and balls in the hotels. 

Whether these Islands produce the 
next big oil field of the Americas, at all 
events we recommend them for a visit. 
You will find them quiet and unhurried, 
the weather relaxing and the other vis- 
itors not the usual noisy touring kind. 
Good to high hotel rates, which will 
undoubtedly be adhered to by these 
British-owned and- operated hotels in 
order to keep an exclusive air to the 
place, will keep out the Coney Island 
and Atlantic City circus attributes. It’s 
a fine place to loaf. 
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” Gy TRUCKS 


Says LOUIS C. RUTHY, President 


NS METROPOLITAN PETROLEUM CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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. “And, since we switched to 4,000-gallon Fruehauf Tank-Trailers, 


there’s no off-season lay-up for our equipment. 


“Our Chicago operation is supplying fuel 
oil to big industrial plants and for home 
burners, too. Before we switched to the 
bigger units, our small tank-trucks had 
more than they could handle in the rush 
season. Then, when home deliveries ceased, 


our trucks were idle. 













FRUEMHACE TRAILER: 


“Now, the big 4,000-gallon units work 
the year around. They cut delivery costs in 


the busy season. They can make more de. f 


liveries per load. There’s less racing back to 
our terminals for refills to keep pace with 
increased demand. The big units haul 2 
times the loads. Thus, trips are saved—time 
is saved and the result is 
greater operating efficiency 
and economy all ways. 


haul fuel from marine termi- 
nals... refineries... and pipe- 
lines to our own storage tanks 


and those of other firms. 
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“When home deliveries} 
slow up, the big Fruehaufsf 
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214 | Make the test yourself. Look at the big names EASILY MANEUVERED 


time | in the petroleum industry. You'll find that IN CITY TRAFFIC 


It is ithe majority use Fruehaufs—the modern 


There’s no idle time, nor costly equipment 


ency) Way of moving big gallonage at absolute 
a * « 
minimum cost. Ask your Fruehauf repre- 


: : : . Up narrow alleys . . . in and out of yards... 
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. | Fruchauf Featherweight Tank-Trailers. problem to our big equipment. They are easily 
rauls maneuvered. Hinged in the middle, the 
-mi- truck-and Tank-Trailer units turn in the same 


pipe: 
ranks 


BEFORE You Buy A Truck Drivers say they are far more flexible than 


{ Get the Tank-Trailer Story ] radius as the trucks which pull the Trailers. 
ordinary trucks of even less capacity. 


ns. 
anes World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY . DETROIT 32 


10 Factories — 67 Factory Service Branches 
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GENERAL AMERICAN’S Equipped to handle any liquid that can flow through a pipeline, 

5 RO ADS General American’s five strategically located Tank Storage Terminals 

offer you this big competitive advantage—storage in the right PLACE 

TO BIGGER PROFITS IN for distribution at the right TIME. General American Tank Storage 

Terminals give you the same skilled handling, the same specialized 

BU L K facilities,the same privacy as your own terminal. Find out how General 
American can mean safer, more profitable storage amd SAT xX 


L | aul D distribution for your bulk liquid products. = 





GENERAL AMERICAN TANK STORAGE TERMINALS aii. cine weil 


a division of Greatest Public Tank 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION cae ts Shall 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago — 
DISTRICT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK ¢ NEW ORLEANS ¢ WASHINGTON ¢ TULSA CLEVELAND ¢ DALLAS « BUFFALO ¢ HOUSTON « PITTSBURGH ¢ SEATTLE @ ST. LOUIS « LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO 
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Lubricate for Safety—and Profit 


Today's automobiles need careful inspection and lubrication every 1,000 
miles and it costs well under 0.5c a mile on the average. These and other 
facts brought out at the API Lubrication Committee meeting in Los Angeles 
offer valuable data for use at sales and service meetings. 

Pushing 1,000-mile lubrication is an important safety measure which at 
the same time can be profitable because of sales of TBA made possible 
through discovery of defective tires, lights, horns, windshield wipers, mirrors, 


mufflers and other items. 


Complete text of one talk and a condensation of another paper given at 


the API lube meeting follow: 


Lubrication Is Cheap As Preventive 
Maintenance, Georgi Tells Meeting 


By CARL W. GEORGI, 
Quaker State Oil Refining Co. 
(Complete Text) 
Introduction 


The American Petroleum Institute, 
through its Lubrication Committee, has 
consistently advocated “Lubricate for 
Safety Every 1,000 Miles”. It is gen- 
erally agreed by automotive and _ lubri- 
cation engineers alike that a chassis lu- 
brication job at 1,000 mile intervals pro- 
vides the best possible opportunity for 

general check-up to locate and cor- 
rect any minor defects which may have 
developed in a vehicle and to replenish 
low lubricant levels wherever they may 
be found. Thus a chassis lubrication job 
every 1,000 miles is not only for lubri- 
cation but is for safety and preventive 
maintenance as well. It is noteworthy 
that the motor-car manufacturers also 
believe that this periodic lubrication and 
inspection is sound practice, since 16 of 
the 17 makers recommend chassis lubri- 


cation at 1,000-mile intervals, the one 
other maker recommending 2,000-mile 
intervals. 


Vehicle Safety Tests 


\n interesting sidelight on vehicle in- 
spection and maintenance is provided 
by information recently released on au- 
tomobile safety tests in the city of Chi- 
ago, Illinois. All vehicles owned and 
driven in Chicago are required by city 
ince to be safety tested each year, 
and a summary of the test results for 
1946 is given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Summary of 1946 
Automobile Safety Tests 


Chicago, Illinois 


Vehicles Tested 823,000 

T Vehicles Found De- 
tive 313,489 38.1% 
Ity Lights 147,097 17.9% 
lty Brakes 101,742 12.3% 
lty Steering 23,803 2.9% 
Ity Mufflers 10,583 1.3% 


lty Horns, Licenses, 
Vipers, Windshield, Mir- 


rs, et 


30,264 3.7% 


June 4, 1947 


Of the 823,000 vehicles inspected, 
38% were found to be defective! The 
largest source of defects was faulty 
lights and the second largest cause, 
faulty brakes. Almost 1 car in 8 had 
defective brakes! It would be interest- 
ing to know how many of these brakes 
became defective from leakage of lu- 
bricant from wheel hubs past excessive- 
ly worn seals onto the brake bands. It 
would likewise be interesting to know 
how many of these defective brakes had 
been let go to the point the drums be- 
came scored by the lining rivets, neces- 
sitating drum replacement or an expen- 
sive machining job, in addition to new 
bands, to restore them to sound condi- 
tion. 


The third largest cause of vehicle re- 
jection was faulty steering—1 car in 35. 
Again, it would be interesting to know 
how many of these defective steering 
gear got in such condition from exces- 
sive wear of gears, bearings, knuckles, 
shackles, bushings, and related linkage 
and because of lack of adequate lubri- 
cation. 


The fourth largest cause of vehicle 
rejection was faulty mufflers and ex- 
haust piping—l car in 80—certainly a 
health and safety hazard to drivers and 
passengers. 


It is noteworthy that one vehicle out 
of every six had either defective brakes, 
steering or exhaust piping, and it is 
equally noteworthy that these three con- 
ditions are not only important from a 
safety viewpoint, but are also closely re- 
lated to periodic lubrication and inspec- 
tion. 


Prevention of excessive wear of steer- 
ing systems by lubrication at 1,000-mile 
intervals needs littlke comment or ex- 
planation. When vehicles are on grease 
racks, the chassis are exposed to reveal 
defects such as rusted out mufflers, 
grease drippage on brake drums, loose 
or worn parts, or low lubricant supply. 
Such defects, when found in time, may 
often be the “ounce of prevention” of 
expensive repairs. Similarly, a wheel 
bearing lubrication job will automatical- 
ly reveal the brake bands, bearings, and 


seals, so that their condition may be 
called to the attention of the owner, and 
minimize the possibility of drum scor- 
ing from exposed band rivets, grease 
leakage through worn seals, or defec- 
tive bearings. 

These Chicago vehicle inspections con- 
firm that “Lubrication for Safety” is a 
worthy slogan and a sound practice. 
However, the common interpretation of 
“safety” relates it to traffic accidents, 
injuries and fatalities. We must admit 
that few accidents, if any, can ever be 
attributed solely to lack of lubrication, 
and we cannot claim that lubrication at 
1,000-mile intervals will effect any great 
reduction in the yearly accident toll. 
Rather, we must emphasize that “Lubri- 
cate for Safety” means prevention of 
undue wear and deterioration, and the 
location and correction of minor defects, 
before they develop to the point of 
breakdown and expensive repairs. A 
large part of “Lubricate for Safety” is 
really “Safety” for the pocketbook! 


Cost of Lubrication 


Although few will disagree that lubri- 
cation for safety at 1,000-mile intervals 
is sound practice, there is a general im- 
pression that such lubrication is ex- 
tremely expensive and that it may be 
cheaper in the long run to lubricate only 
once in a while. There even seems to 
be a new school of thought developing 
which might be summed up as “You 
can save money by not lubricating your 
car’. In view of this general situation, 
it is interesting to consider on a dollar 
and cents basis the cost of good lubri- 
cation in relation to the over-all cost of 
running and maintaining a passenger 
car. Table 2 itemizes the approximate 


annual cost of “Lubricate for Safety 
Every 1,000 Miles” for the average 
owner driving 10,000 to 12,000 miles 


per year. The total cost of $45.00 is 
well on the generous side and undoubt- 
edly represents appreciably more than 
is spent by the average motorist for 
this purpose. In any event, the best of 
lubrication costs well under .5¢ per mile 
of car operation. 


TABLE 2 
Approximate Annual Cost of 
Lubricate for Safety Every 
1,000 Miles 


(10,000 to 12,000 miles per year) 
10 to 12 Crankcase Fills 1 


10 to 12 quarts Make-up Oil § $22.50 
10 to 12 Chassis Lube Jobs 13.00 
2 Transmission and Rear Axle Changes 4.00 


1 Wheel Bearing Repack 1.50 
Miscellaneous 4.00 


$45.00 
(Less than .5c per mile) 


Obviously, $45.00 is a significant sum 
of money to the average motorist when 
considered alone and as a direct expense 
item. However, lubrication cannot prop- 
erly be considered in this light and 
solely as an outright expense, and 
should be weighed in relation to the 
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over-all expense of car operation and 
maintenance. 

Table 3 itemizes the approximate an- 
nual cost of running a car 10,000 to 
12,000 miles. 


TABLE 3 
Approximate Annual Cost of 
Running a Car 10,000 to 12,000 
Miles 
Gasoline $160.00 
Insurance 40.00 
License 12.00 
1 Tire and Tube 20.00 
% Battery 9.00 
% Brake Reline Job 10.00 
1 Set Spark Plugs 4.00 

Miscellaneous Minor Repairs and Ad- 


justments 10.00 


$265.00 
(2.5¢ per mile) 


The annual costs for tires and bat- 
tery were purposely estimated on the 
low side, since some surveys indicate 
an average replacement of 2 tires and 
% battery per vehicle per year. How- 
ever, many owners do not purchase car 
insurance, so that this expense was par- 
tially discounted by the low estimate 
for tires and battery. The total cost of 
$265.00, or 2.5¢ per mile, is purposely 
conservative and includes only items of 
direct out-of-pocket expense, and does 
not cover intangibles such as deprecia- 
tion, garage rent, major repairs, ete. 
Accurate cost records in passenger car 
fleets indicate that total expense includ- 
ing all of these items normally runs from 
5 to 7c per mile. 

As an average comparison, “Lubricate 
for Safety” costs less than .5c per mile, 
while the direct cost of vehicle opera- 
tion is 2.5¢ per mile, and the total di- 
rect and intangible expense is conser- 
vatively 5c per mile. Good lubrication 
thus amounts to less than 1/5 to 1/10 
of the over-all cost of car operation. 


Cost of Repairs 


The final consideration in passenger 
car operating expense is that of repairs. 
Table 4 lists typical repair costs of the 
type directly related to preventive main- 
tenance and lubrication—that is, the re- 





TABLE 4 
Passenger Car 
Costs 


Typical Repair 


Labor and Parts 
Engine Overhaul 50.00 to 150.00 
Front Suspension, Overhaul and 
Rebush 
Steering System 
Rebush Knuckles, Tie Rod 
and Drag Link 
Steering System, Complete 
Overhaul 
Rear Suspension, Overhaul and 
Rebush 
Rear Axle, overhaul 
Transmission, overhaul 
Universal Joint, overhaul 
Wheel Bearing, overhaul, per 
wheel 3.00 to 10.00 
Brakes, Reline 16.00 to 35.00 


10.00 to 40.00 


10.00 to 20.00 
15.00 to 30.00 


7.00 to 12.00 
30.00 to 75.00 
25.00 to 65.00 
10.00 to 15.00 





Engine Tune-up, minor 2.00 to 5.00 
Engine Tune-up, major 5.00 to 20.00 





pairs which may be avoided or mini- 
mized by Lubrication for Safety Every 
1,000 Miles. As shown, repairs can be 
very expensive, and one major repair 
job can readily cost as much as com- 
plete lubrication for an entire year. 
Even a relatively minor repair job may 
readily cost more than all of the motor 
oil used in a year. By comparison, lubri- 
cation is cheap. 


Good Lubrication is the 
“Ounce of Prevention” 


It seems important to emphasize that 
good lubrication is not entirely an out- 
right expense, but is in large part pre- 
ventive maintenance—the “ounce of 
prevention” which may save expensive 
repairs. It likewise seems the petroleum 
industry has a job to do in publicizing 


the facts pertaining to car lubricati 
and care. 

First, we can give more publicity 
the fact “Lubricate for Safety Eve 
1,000 Miles” is not just lubrication, bi 
is also preventive maintenance—tl 
“ounce of prevention” which can oft 
correct minor defects before they re- 
quire expensive repairs. Secondly, we 
can re-emphasize that a chassis lubri- 
cation job provides the ideal opportu- 
nity for chassis inspection; the best pos- 
sible form of safety insurance. Lastly, 
we can call more attention to the fact 
lubrication is cheap, but repairs are ex- 
pensive. We would do well to place a 
sign in large letters above the doorway 
to every grease rack and _ lubritorium, 
“Lubrication is Cheap—Repairs are Ex- 
pensive”. 


ond 


Clark Hits Loopholes in Car Makers 
2,000 to 3,000-Mile Lube Periods 


By D. P. CLARK, 
Assistant General Manager 
Of Lubricating Sales, 
Gulf Oil Corp. 


( Condensation ) 


We face a surprising situation in this 
question of automotive crankcase lubri- 
cation. There can be no debate on the 
broad type of service which motor oils 
are called upon to provide and there has 
never been any question raised with re- 
gard to these conclusions. Starting from 
these established facts, however, we ar- 
rive at the astonishing list of contradic- 
tions on the question of “how long” 
or “for what mileage” it is considered 
a safe limit to use the same quantity of 
motor oil in a crankcase of an internal 
combustion engine. 


The engineering fraternity of the mo- 
tor car manufacturers seem to have 
reached a point where on average they 
say: drain the crankcase of an automo- 
tive engine every 2,000 or 3,000 miles 
and replace it with fresh new oil unless, 
and here is where we arrive at the em- 
pirical realm of thinking: unless, 

1. The weather is cold 

2. You have hard, fast driving 

3. You encounter dust. 

Consider each of these particular points: 

1. What does cold mean when used 
here? I must confess to being mystified. 
Looking at automobile owners manual 
I find this phrase: “Short runs in cold 
weather, such as city driving and exces- 
sive idling, do not permit thorough warm- 
ing up of the engine and water may 
accumulate in the crankcase from con- 
densation of moisture produced by burn- 
ing of the fuel. Water in the crankcase 
may freeze and interfere with proper oil 
circulation. It also produces and _pro- 
motes rusting and may cause clogging of 
oil screens and passages. Under normal 
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driving conditions this water is removed 
by the crankcase ventilator, But if water 
accumulates it should be removed by 
draining the crankcase as frequently as 
may be required.” That is taken from 
the 1947 automobile owners manual of 
one of the low priced popular make mo- 
tor cars. 

Can you picture any instruction which 
allows of more breadth of interpretation 
than that just quoted? In the first place 
cold weather means one thing to a resi- 
dent of Los Angeles, and something vast- 
ly different to a resident of Portland, Me. 

yet each of these individuals. 
is told to get away from the normal 
recommendation of 2,000 or 3,000 miles 
because of short runs in cold weather 

Another part of the quotation: “Under 
normal driving conditions this water is 
removed by the crankcase ventilator.” 

To me it raises the question of what is 
meant by normal driving. To me it 
represents, as a city resident, the going 
to and from my residence to my office 
and to places of amusement, at average 
speeds of 25 to 35 miles per hour, be- 
cause those are safe legal driving limits 
in a highly populated city. On the other 
hand, normal driving to a resident in the 
country area can mean: trips of any- 
where from 50 to 100 miles at averag 
speeds of 50 miles per hour or more. 


Again going back to the quotation we 
“But if water accumulates it 
should be removed by draining the crank- 
case as frequently as may be required.” 
How is the average motorist able to d 

termine when water in accumulating in 
the crankcase except by thiefing the 
crankcase and allowing a sample of tlie 
material to stand for a time to permit 
the water to settle out. The averax 
motorist is not equipped to do a thing 
like this and furthermore he would not 
in most cases be qualified to arrive at a 
conclusion evén if he were, and then we 


have 
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A NEW LANDMARK IN 


AERO BRAND 
STEARATES 


SERVICE 


Large-scale production, rigidly controlled from manufacture of the acid right 
through to final inspection, governs every step of AERO* BRAND STEARATES 
manufacture. The resulting AERO BRAND STEARATES... Calcium... Zinc... 
Aluminum... Magnesium...are recognized throughout industry for processing 
characteristics of uniform superiority .. . for fine texture . . . excellent lubricating 
nd dusting qualities . . . on which efficient processing operations rely. For product 
juality ... for service .. . for all-around dependability .. . it’s CYANAMID AERO 
BRAND STEARATES. 










Division COMPAN 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YO 


4, 1947 





CYANAMID’'S MODERN 
FACILITIES BECOME 
YOUR DEPENDABLE 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
WHEN YOU SPECIFY... 


AERO BRAND 
STEARATES 
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~.- which is one more reason why 
Mack trucks click off extra thousands 
of trouble-free miles. 


They're Mack Permafit exhaust valve 

seat inserts. They're faced with 
Stellite and copper plated. They 
have exceptional depth and are shrink- 
fitted into their pockets. Most 
important of all -=- they're made of 
Mack's exclusive Niferrite alloy. 


This secret alloy has the unique property of retaining 
a permanently firm fit within the pocket regardless 
of temperature variations between the insert and 
cylinder block. Thus, distorted and loose valve 
seat inserts are prevented. 


To Mack owners this means lower maintenance costs and 
more profitable mileage. Inserts have unequalled 
resistance to wear. Valve life is prolonged. There's 
less need for grinding. Engines maintain peak 
performance longer -- stay more economical longer. 


This exclusive Mack alloy is a good example of the 
extra something that goes into every part of a Mack 
truck. You get more work out of Macks because we 
put more work into then. 








since 1900, America’s hardest-working truck 


Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Building, New York 1, New York. 
Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; 

New Brunswick, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y. Factory 

branches and dealers in all principal cities for service 

and parts. In Canada, Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 


Trucks for every purpose 


ne 






Mack big-unit economy has down-to-earth , 
meaning for Wilshire Oil Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif. They haul no less than 7200 gallons of gasoline 
on this Mack truck-trailer combination. Thirty-four other 
Macks also lug the big loads for Wilshire. 5142-17 
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ome to the last part of this particular 
entence—‘by draining the crankcase as 
frequently as may be required.” Re- 
rember that we started off with the 
tatement in the handbook that crank- 
cases should be drained every 2,000 or 

000 miles. Now due to this undefined 
cold weather situation we finally come 
to the recommendation that the crank- 
case should be drained as frequently as 
may be required. This can mean any- 
thing, anything less than 2,000 or 3,000 
miles, depending entirely upon the inter- 
pretation which a motorist may choose 
to make. 

2. “Drain the crankcase every 2,000 
or 3,000 miles unless you have hard, fast 
driving.” 

Again using the same instruction book 
we find this quotation: “Frequent long 
runs at high speed, with the resultant 
high engine operating temperatures, may 
oxidize the oil and may result in the 
formation of sludge and varnish. While 
no definite drain periods can be recom- 
mended under these conditions, they 
should be more frequent than under nor- 
mal driving conditions.” 

A question again arises in my mind 
at once as to what constitutes “frequent 
long runs at high speed.” As far as the 
mind of the average motorist is con- 
cerned. the answer to this question 
will be as varied as the temperaments 
of the different drivers. Fifty miles may 
be a long run to one individual whereas 
450 miles may be regarded as all in : 
day’s work by another. Forty miles 
per hour may be a high speed to a city 
driver who takes to the open highway 
only occasionally, whereas the experi- 
enced open highway driver may feel that 
he is not at high speed unless driving 
at 75 miles per hour. 

Again high operating temperature 
comes down to the question of personal 
interpretation. We do know that soluble 
oxidation products are a by-product of 
over-extended use of crankcase oil if 
it is extended beyond a period of useful 
life, and we do know that these are con- 
tributing factors in the formation of 
sludge and varnish. However, what 
does or can oxidation mean to the aver- 
age motorist? 

The final part of this quotation that 
‘crankcase drainings should be more fre- 
quent than under normal conditions.” 
\gain, what is more frequent and what 
is meant by normal driving conditions? 

3. “You Encounter Dust.” 

Quoting from the same handbook: 

riving over dusty roads or through 
dust storms introduces abrasive material 
into the engine. Carburetor air cleaners 
decrease the amount of dust that enters 
the crankcase. -The frequency of draining 
depends upon severity of dust conditions 
aid no definite draining periods can be 
recommended, but should be more fre- 
quent than under normal driving condi- 
tions,” 


. . .There is nothing conclusive upon 
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which the average motorist can base an 
opinion, but please keep before us this 
point that the recommendation starts off 
with the statement: “Under normal driv- 
ing conditions drain the crankcase and 
replace with fresh oil every 2,000 or 
3,000 miles is recommended” and im- 
mediately thereafter we strike these “un- 
lesses”’. .which carries the average 
motorist all over the lot. 

I cannot find evidence te support the 
recommendations for extended crankcase 
oil drain periods. Conversely I can 
find many reasens fer establishing a rea- 
sonable drain period and staying with 
eta The cost of crankcase oil lubri- 
cation is a relatively small item. . . 

The petroleum industry has consistent- 
ly recommended that a motor car en- 
gine crankcase be drained, flushed and 
refilled with fresh oil every 1,000 miles. 
In making this recommendation, con- 
sideration has been given to the fact 
that the vast majority of motorists have 
no technical knowledge on the subject 
nor do they have the facilities to proper- 
ly evaluate the time intervals at which 
motor oils become detericrated or exces- 
sively contaminated. 

Failure to follow this 1,000-mile change 
practice exposes the car owner to the 
extra hazards which are recognized and 
are covered by these provisos which I 
have already referred to.. This auto- 
mobile owner’s manual lists the prob- 
abilities: 

1. Water in the crankcase may freeze 
and interfere with proper oil circula- 
tion. 

2. Water promotes rusting and may 
cause clogging of oil screens and passages. 

3. Hard, fast, prolonged driving may 
oxidize the oil and result in the forma- 
tion of sludge and varnish. 

4. Dusty conditions introduce abrasive 
materials into the engine—abrasive ma- 
terials which will induce excessive wear, 
impair engine efficiency and reduce en- 
gine life. 


What the Oil Industry Has Done 


The oil industry has done a remarkable 
job in not only providing adequate quan- 
tities of motor oils to meet increasing 
demands—but at the same time it has 
achieved outstanding success through 
research in producing premium motor 
oils. These premium oils assure maxi- 
mum engine power and smooth engine 
performance—minimum rate of wear of 
bearings, pistons, rings, cylinder walls, 
timing gears, all of which is aimed to 
extend the useful life of the power plant 
of the car. 

Now these premium motor oils can 
be and are contaminated by road dust, 
metallic particles, soot and other by- 
products of combustion, With these 
contaminants present in the crankcase, 
oil oxidation of the motor oil in use is 
accelerated. Since premium oils are 
fortified for chemical stability, the rate 
of oxidation is lower than it would be 
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if oils of lesser quality are used. How- 
ever, oxidation will have taken place 
even in premium oils if their use is ex- 
tended beyond a reasonable period. 

Sludges are also factors to be taken 
into consideration. Premium oils as- 
sure the best protectien against their 
formation, but they de not and cannot 
prevent them. They will be present 
in some degree and the best way to get 
rid of them is by crankcase draining and 
flushing at regular intervals. 

There is the high temperature sludge 
formed by oil deterioration oa the under 
side of the pistons, the by-preducts of 
combustion and/or oxidation ef motor 
oil promoted by continued heat of the 
motor and the catalytic effect of the 
metals present. This high temperature 
sludge when once developed forms at 
an accelerated rate and inevitably leads to 
the formation of varnish and lacquer, 
often resulting in stuck or broken rings 
and worn or scored pistons and cylinders. 


The low temperature sludge is formed 
when the oil is contaminated by moisture 
and fine particles, such as road dust or 
soot. The soot and water may be by- 
products of combustion which are de- 
veloped usually when the jacket cooling 
water is too cold, and the crankcase tem- 
perature is not sufficiently high to drain 
off these combustion by-products, or the 
water which may be drawn in through 
the breather pipe as atmospheric mois- 
ture, especially on rainy or foggy days, 
or small particles may enter the crank- 
case as road dust. This type of sludge 
is formed when the crankcase oil re- 
mains at low temperatures and when, 
due to short runs, insufficient engine 
heat is developed to drive off moisture 
entrained in the erankcase oil. 


Why preach the doctrine of being 
penny wise and pound foolish—the safest 
automotive engine practice is to drain 
the engine crankcase every 1,000 miles 
and use the best motor oil which will 
cost but 45c per week. There are many 
50c pieces spent per week for things 
less practical or sensible—and if one 
is tempted to stretch the period to 2,000- 
mile crankcase drain intervals the saving 
between the two plans is 12c per week. 


Is it a logical question for the motorist 
to ask us in the petroleum industry: 
“How often should I change my crank- 
case oil?” No one can give an exact 
answer to this question without knowing 
every fact about the car engine’s me- 
chanical condition and how and where it 
is operated. The only safe and depend- 
able recommendation that can be made 
must be based on averages, the result 
of observing thousands of cases of cars 
traversing many many thousands of miles. 
The experience of the American petrole- 
um industry indicates that draining at 
least every 1,000 miles assures most 
efficient operation at a cost which is 
small and very minor compared with the 
value received. 
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Annual Fuel Oil Contracts an Aid 
In Utilizing All Available Storage 


Distributors Push Summer Deliveries; Value 
Of Advertising on Contracts Is Pointed Out 


By FRANK C. STURTEVANT 
NPN Staff Writer 





Profits Points 


1. Fuel oil contracts should be 
treated as a piece of advertising 
with appropriate layout and print- 
ing. 

2. Customers will buy and pay 
for summer fuel oil deliveries if 
shown where it is to their advant- 
age to do so. 

3. Summer clean-outs for oil 
burners cut down costly emer- 
gency calls during heating season 
peaks. 











Signing up of customers on annual fuel 
oil contracts takes on added importance 
at the end of this heating season. It gives 
the fuel oil distributor a chance to inten- 
sify his efforts to fill as many tanks as 
possible during the summer season, in 
line with the n«tionwide drive to utilize 
all possible fuel oil storage. 

From answers received to inquiries it 
is evident that fuel oil distributors in all 
parts of the country are putting on 
additional pressure for summer deliveries. 
For most of them the mailing of annual 
fuel contracts is the initial step in a 
planned campaign, which will involve 
additional mail promotion, or direct 
solicitation by telephone or personal call. 

It is well recognized by those who use 
contracts, that they have psychological 
value as a selling device, rather than 
legal significance. Those who have used 
them successfully for a period of years 
think it pays to have their contract forms 
attractively printed and to devote some 
of the space to a sales talk about quality 
and service. Forms in use range all the 
way from simple postcards up to full 
letter size sheets. Selling copy appears on 
even the smallest. 


Including Additional Literature 

Frequently additional literature js 
mailed out with contracts calling atten- 
tion to oil burner service and urging 
summer cleanouts. The advantages of 
automatic, or keep-filled, delivery ser- 
vice should also be mentioned. One of 
the best supply contracts is that used by 
Braun Bros Oil Co., of Winnetka, IIl., 
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in which automatic delivery is described 
as an accommodation to customers, fur- 
nished without additional charge. 


In general no change is being made 
in the customary statement that price 
will be the distributor's posted price at 
time of delivery. One exception is a dis- 
tributor who plans to cover all of his 
customers by personal call for the pur- 
pose of signing up supply contracts and 
who will mention at that time, the 
possibility of shortages and price ad- 
vances. 

Another exception is a special letter 
sent out by a distributor which will aim 
at doing a little public-relations mission- 
ary work, It will explain recent price 
advances, point out why they were neces- 
sary for the petroleum industry and com- 
pare oil prices with prices of other com- 
modities. 


Build up Customer Acceptance 


Favorite argument advanced to custo- 
mers for summer fills, is increased deteri- 
oration of tanks if left empty. Many dis- 
tributors, as a result of past efforts, have 


built up customer acceptance of 
idea and have had no trouble in sell 
75% to 80% of their customers 
summer deliveries in other years. 1 
will be shooting for an even better rex 
this year, 

In no case is the idea of long t 
credit, or price concessions of any k 
being considered as means of expan: 
the volume of summer tank fills. A 
time when every distributor can 
forward to selling all the product 
can get, the tendency on every 
is to drop unprofitable business rat 
than make concessions. It is clearly to 
the customer's advantage to buy n 
pay the going market price and avoid 
a last minute scramble when the hx 
ing season starts next fall. 

In those areas where oil burner s: 
vice by annual contract is in vogue, nm 
contracts are being mailed and signatures 
solicited, using the same methods as | 
supply contracts, but as a separate pr 
gram. A typical charge is $7.50 for a 
summer cleanout and $15 for annual 
service, with variations above and belo. 
those figures according to local labor 
costs and the character of heating plants 
owned by customers. 

The higher volume of burner in- 
stallations to be made this summer ha 
made little change in the promotion 
service contracts, except that one distri- 
butor plans to put a time limit on sum- 
mer clean-outs. Last year too many cus- 
tomers put it off until the last minute 
and the jam was too much for the ser- 
vice department. 

With or without contract, a pre-sea- 
son check-up on customers’ oil burner 
equipment is a useful step in eliminating 
emergency calls next winter. It should 
have a place in any all-around program 
of leveling off seasonal peaks. 
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Illinois Dealer Discontinues Burner Sales 
Because of Uncertainty of Fuel Oil Supply 


NPN News Bureau 

CHICAGO—Smith Oil and Refining 
Co. at Rockford, one of the largest fuel 
oil and oil burner dealers in northern 
Illinois, has temporarily discontinued the 
sale of burners because of the uncertainty 
of fuel oil supply. 

Stanton Smith, executive vice president, 
said the company would fill present orders 
but would take no new ones until late 
summer when the supply situation will 
be reviewed and decision made as to 
future policy, 

NATIONAL PETROLEUM News checked 
several other large burner distributcrs in 
the Chicago area, and all reported that 
thus far at least they are continuing to 
sell burners. 

Several well known makes of oil burners 
are being advertised here as available for 
immediate delivery, and the number of 
new burners to be installed this summer 
will be limited only by the number of 
fuel oil tanks dealers can obtain. 

Dealers say some makes of domestic 


size burners are being freely offered to 
them at prices ranging from $85 to $100, 
and that installation prices of around $325 
to $350 are taking the place of the former 
high level of $400. Standard 275-xal. 
tanks, however, command prices of from 
$40 to $50. 

Efforts are being made to fill customers 
tanks in between heating seasons, and It 
is expected this movement will accelerat 
as empty distributors’ tanks are replev- 
ished. Some burner dealers are “guaran- 
teeing” a fuel oil contract with each | 
burner sold. 
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Consumers using distillate fuels p1 
ably will get their requirements next 
ter, is the opinion now held by fuel oi 
distributors here. No optimism is felt how 
ever, over the chances of taking care ‘ 


commercial and industrial users of resi- 


dual fuel. Supplies are becoming n 
and more difficult to obtain, and the ¢ 
era! outlook for this class of business 
said to be most unfavorable. 
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Serving America 
and Americans with 
quality petroleum 

products 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING COMPANY 
General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Division Sales Offices 
Boston «+ New York + Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh + Atlanta »- New Orleans 


Houston + Louisville « Toledo 


Refineries 
New York «+ Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 
Toledo + Cincinnati + Port Arthur 


Fort Worth « Sweetwater 
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Cat-Cracked Fuel Oils 


Their Application to Various Burners 
Characteristics of Cat-Cracked Fuel 
Hints on Adapting Units to the Fuel 





The paper published herewith 
on cat-cracked fuel oils and their 
application to various types of 
oil burners was presented by Wil- 
liam S. Sullivan of Shell Oil Co.. 
Inc., at the ninth annual conven- 
tion of Fuel Oil Distributors Assn. 
of New Jersey at Asbury Park. 
N. J., April 24. 











By WILLIAM A. SULLIVAN 


Senior Fuel Oil Applications 
and Development Engineer. 
Manufacturing Dept., 
Shell Oil Co., Inc. 


Catalytically cracked distillates are 
here to stay and they will undoubtedly 
assume increasing importance in the do- 
mestic heating oil picture as time goes 
on. With this fact staring us in the face, 
coupled with the fact that millions of do 
mestic oil burners now in use were de 
signed to use prewar fuels, the oil burner 
manufacturer, dealer, and oil burner 
owner have a right to be concerned as to 
the ability of this new type of fuel oil to 
give performance comparable to that 
provided by its predecessor. And don't 
think for a moment this hasn't also been 
of major concern to the oil refiners who 
will have responsibility of producing this 
new type of fuel oil. 


In our own case, long before the de 
velopment of catalytic cracking had 
reached the stage of commercial produc 
tion, an intensive study was being made 
to determine how the various types of oil 
burners now in existence, as well as 
those of the future, were going to react 
to a diet composed predominantly of cata 
lytic distillates. This work was begun 
on pilot plant samples. It was continued 
on distillates produced commercially 
trom various types of charging stocks 
and under different operating conditions 
and finally the laboratory findings wer 
backed up by an entire year of field ex 
perience on commercial blends repre 
senting millions of barrels of fuel oil dis 
tributed over all parts of the country. It 
was only after this latter phase of our in 
vestigation was completed that we felt 
we were in a position to stick our necks 
out with a prediction as to what effect 
the current trend towards the increasing 
use of catalytic distillates is likely to 
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have on the quality of the home heating 
oils of the future 

In contrast to and in spite of the 
widespread adverse publicity which has 
attended the introduction of catalytic 
distillates as burner fuels, we are con 
vinced that their continued use will in 
no way retard but instead may actually 
accelerate the remarkable pace set by 
the industry so far in establishing oil in 
the public mind as most economical and 
generally satisfactory form of clean, trou- 
ble-free, automatic heat available. This 
is not mere wishful thinking. Our tests 
have shown that properly refined cata 
lytic distillates as a class are actually 
superior in many respects to comparable 
thermally cracked and straight run distil 
lites of which prewar fuel oils were com 


posed 


Stability and Cleanliness—In the first 
place, catalytic distillates are inherently 
cleaner and more stable with respect to 
deterioration in storage and formation 
of sediment than the average thermally 
cracked and many untreated straight run 
distillates This is because catalytic 
cracking tends to produce a relatively 
high percentage of aromatic compounds 
which are chemically considered the 
most stable of any one of the four hydro 
carbon groups, whereas thermal cracking 
tends to favor the formation of olefinic 
(unsaturated) hydrocarbons which ar 
known to be much more susceptible to 
oxidation and thus the formation of 
acids, sludge, etc. It has also been 
found that the relatively small percent- 
ige of unstable constituents present in 
catalytic fuels respond quite readily to 
removal by acid treatment. Thus it is 
quite possible that cleaner fuels will re 
sult from the increased use of catalytic 
distillates. This should be a particularly 
welcome improvement at this time in 
view of the increasing percentage of oil 
burners being installed in small homes 
These burners will have to operate at 
relatively low firing rates and thus will, 
no doubt, be more susceptible to clog- 
ging of the atomizing nozzle or oil m«¢ 
tering valve than the larger sizes 


Non-Corrosive—It has also been of in 
terest to find by both laboratory tests 
and actual field performance that the cat- 
alytic fuels which we have examined 
thus far have shown no tendency toward 
corrosion of metallic oil burner parts, 
such as copper lines, pump seals, pres- 
sure regulating valves, etc. Their supe 
riority in this respect to many of our pre- 
war and wartime fuels is apparently due 
to the fact that corrosive compounds 


which may be present ia feed stock fr 
which the catalytic distillates are p: 
duced, are either removed during t 
cracking or subsequent treating prox 
ses, or else they are chemically convert 
to non-corrosive forms 


Distillation Characteristics—In cons 
ering the distillation characteristics 
catalytic fuel oils, we find that they 
ipt to contain lower percentage of li 
volatile fractions than prewar fuels. 7 
is because catalytically cracked fracti 
with boiling points as high as 425 
or more have high antiknock value a 
thus make excellent motor fuel, whe: 
as comparable fractions from straight 1 
or thermally cracked distillates are 
little value as motor fuel and, therefor 
are usually left in the kerosine or lig 
fuel oil cuts. However, the lack of ft 
end volatility in catalytic distillates 
offset to some extent by the character 
tically lower end points and 90% d 
tillation points, which result from t) 
relatively light charging stocks general! 
used in catalytic cracking operatio: 
With a reduction in end point one ca 
reasonably expect a lower carbon r 
due content, all other conditions being 
equal. Thus the over-all effect of th 
change in distillation characteristics wil 
be negligible’ from the standpoint 
burner performance, except in the cus 
of a relatively small group of critica 
vaporizing burners which require a ver) 
volatile fuel for quick lighting from 
cold. start 

High Heat Value and Low Viscosity— 
lhe impression has become rather wid 
spread that catalytic fuels as a whole ar 
much heavier than prewar fuels. This 
point requires some clarification. If you 
are referring to the gravity of the fuel 
then it would be correct to say that 
general catalytic distillates are actually 
heavier, in the sense that they weigh 
more per gallon, than straight run distil 
lates of comparable boiling range. This 
is a distinct advantage because th 
heavier the gravity of the fuel the higher 
it is in heat value. However, in viscosity 


which is the most reliable measure ot 


the ease with which the oil can be at 
mized, the difference between catalyti 
and straight run distillates can for all 
practical purposes be considered neg 
ligible. If any difference, the catalytic 
distillates will tend to run somewhat 
lighter in viscosity than straight run dis 
tillates in the same boiling range 

Low Pour Point—In pour point, du 
to their higher aromatic content ad 
lower paraffinicity, catalytic distillates 
have been found to run lower than their 
predecessors, which is still another point 
in their favor, since this should make tu: 
easier handling in extremely cold weath« 


And as we continued down the list 
comparing the two types of fuel po 
by point, it became increasingly cle 
that the catalytic distillates were infer 
to prewar fuels in only one important 1 
spect—under adverse buming conditi 
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Whatever your hauling requirements, GMC’s 





















wide range of light, medium and heavy duty 
models offers the exact kind of trucks you 
need for your job. Postwar tractors, pick-ups, 
stakes and platforms are the best GMCs ever 
built. They have engines of the same basic 
design as the famous GMC-built “Army 
Workhorse.” They boast heavier frames and 
axles, sturdier clutches and transmissions and 
bigger brakes, plus such prewar GMC 
advantages as Turbo-Top Pistons and Recir- 
culating Ball-Bearing Steering. GMCs are all- 
truck built. They’re built for your business. 
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the catalytic fuels showed a more pro 
nounced tendency to smoke and 
bonize than straight run distillates in the 
same boiling range. Explanation for this 
lies in the difference in hydrocarbon com- 
position between the two types of fuel 


Cal 


Burning Characteristics—C a tal y ti 
fuels contain a relatively high proportion 


of aromatic compounds which, due to 


their peculiar chemical structure, are 
quite stable and thus tend to resist oxi 
dation. The mechanism by which aro 


matics burn involves splitting apart the 
carbon and hydrogen and burning each 
element separately. Unless each carbon 
particle thus liberated is surrounded by 
air while still at high 
gets away without being 
shows up in the form of sm ke, soot, or 
carbon. On the other hand, in the 
ing of straight run fuels, which are pre 
dominantly naphthenic or paraffinic in 
nature, combustion tends to proceed in 
a somewhat more orderly fashion, taking 
place progressively as the temperature in 
creases, With the formation of 
diate oxidation products, which in turn 
are finally burned completely. Catalyti 
fuels require more thorough mixing with 
air before combustion begins or in the 
early stages of combustion in order to 
completely ignite all cf the free carbon 
that is split off during the combustion 
process. And if the oil burner is designed 
to provide the proper burning conditions 
then catalytic fuels exhibit no greater ten 
dency to smoke than straight run fuels 
This view was expressed by the author 
in an article which was published about 
two years Nothing 
since then to alter that opinion. In fact, 
with an additional year of laboratory in 
vestigation and actual field 
back of us, we are more convinced now 
than ever that nothing will stand in the 
way of the oil heating industry taking 
full advantage of the superior characteris 
tics that catalytic fuels have to offer, 
once it is thoroughly 


temp-rature, i 
burned ind 


burn 


interme 


ago. has occurred 


experience 


understood 
what is required in the way of futur 
burner designs as well as adaptations in 
existing burner installations. 

With a knowledge of the inherent burn- 
ing characteristics of highly aromatic 
fuels, it should not be too difficult to 
design new burners so as to provide the 
favorable burning conditions 
However, the adaptatidn of existing 
installations which for the 
part were designed for fuels of prewa: 
quality somewhat different 
problem. But in either case better mix 
ing of the air and oil appears to be the 
answer, and the extent -to this 
can be. satisfactorily achieved in th 
field depends largely on the type of 
burner you are dealing with. 

Pot-Type Burners — The © successful 
combustion of catalytic distillates in pot 
vaporizing requires that 
ample opportunity be provided for va- 
porization and thorough mixing of the 
oil with air before the fuel is 
exposed to the intense heat of the flame; 
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just 


required 


burner most 


presents a 


which 


type burners 


vapors 


otherwise cracking of the fuel both in 
the liquid and vapor phase gives rise 
to excessive amounts ot smoke and car- 
bon deposits. You are obviously limited 
as to the changes that can be made in 
existing pot-type burner installations, but 
tests conducted on a number of different 
burners of verious makes indicated that 
the performance of burners of this type 
can be greatly improved by maintaining 
i sufficiently high stack draft at all times 
ind by operating at burning rates from 


20 ty 25% lower than the manufacturer's 
rating on prewar fuels. Beyond this the 
success with which catalytic fuels can 


burners 


handled 


to be largely 


be by pot-type seems 


a matter of burner design, 


the most important variables being (1) 
the diameter and shape of the burnet 
pot, (2) the depth of the pot, and (3) the 
size, number, and spacing of the pri- 
mary and secondary air ports. 


Vertical Rotaries—Tests conducted on 


ertical rotary wall-flame burners dem- 
nstrated the important role that timing 
plays in the mixing of the air and oil 


when burning catalytic fuels. With the 


standard low type grills clipped onto 
the edge of the flame rim, 50 of a 
given catalytically cracked fuel blended 
with straight run distillate was found 


to be about the maximum concentration 
that be tolerated the test 
conditions without producing excessive 


could under 
smoke and forming a heavy carbon build- 
the base 
by simply rais- 


up on the heating surfaces at 
ct the boiler. However, 
the grills about two 

normal setting, thereby 
a slightly longer time for mixing of the 


in hes ab ve 


ing 
thei affording 
ir and oil before the combustion proc- 
ess began, it was possible ty bura 100 

of the catalytic fuel in question without 
i trace of smoke and without any objec- 


tionable carbon 


formation over a pro 
longed period of operation. 

Increasing the diameter of the fan, 
thus affording higher velocity air which 
gave greater turbulence and more inti- 
mate mixing of the air and oil in the 
early stages of combustion, was also 


found to give a marked improvement in 
the performance of vertical rotary burn- 
ers on catalytic fuels. 

In both 


simple changes but they were sufficient 


cases. these were relatively, 
to bring th 
the fuel 
the 
mobile engine is effective in suppressing 
the tendency of gasoline to knock or 
“ping”. In fact, the two phenomena ari 
closely related in many respects 

Gun-Type Burners—Taken as a whole, 
the high atomizing 
gun-type burners were found to be the 
least critical to the composition of the 
fuel of any type tested. However, here 
too it was found that improved perform- 
uld be obtained on catalytic fuels, 
and on prewar fuels for that matter, by 
closer control of the air-fuel mixture 

In the majority of cases in the field 
of catalvtic fuels 


burning conditions in line 


with requirements, just as re- 


tarding spark timing in your auto- 


low and pressure 


ance Ct 


the increased tendency 


to smoke 


can be overcome in gun-type 


1s compared to prewar fu 


burners 
simply opening the fan shutter and 
plying more air. However, this is 
easy Way cut and not 
most desirable. The excess air introdu 
lowers the combustion efficiency 
thus tends to nullify the 
realized by virtue of the higher heat 
tent of the catalytic fuel. 

In making a special study of this pr 
lem, it was found that the design of 
combustion head or air turbulat>5r 
the most important single factor influ 


necessarily 


gains to 


ing gun-type burner efficiency. By 
signing the mixing head so as to ma 
tain high velocity air at a point wh 
the oil spray, a 
iir-oil mixture could be obtained wi 
out greatly increasing the volume of 
delivered beyond the theoretical amo 
required to burn the oil. By this m 
it was possible to burn a 100% cat 
lytically cracked fuel at a zero sm 
rating with 13 to 14% CO, in the | 
And under these conditions 
was impossible to detect any differ 


it enters very intim 


gases. 


in burning characteristics between cat 

lytic and straight run materials, at bu 

ing rates as low as one gallon per ho 

While 
design may be largely restricted to 

nstallations for the time bei 

there are numerous other ways by wh 


such advancements 
burner 


the performance of gun-type burners 
ready in use can be improved. For 


Y 


in burner 


ample, the use of light weight, quick 


heating refractories tends to 


SUppTess 


to an appreciable extent the smoke that 


is formed when the burner first sta 


up, before the combustion chamber get 


hot. Careful selection of the atomizing 
nozzle as to size and spray angle, so 
to avoid flame impingement and ow 


necessarily short firing cycles, also hel 


to insure smokeless combustion in burn 


ing the more highly aromatic 
cut-off valves 
when the 
found to be qu 
soot dep Slts a 
fact 

wh 


use of quick-closing 


woid after-burning 
shuts down was also 
effective in reducing 


resultant loss in efficiency. In 
indicate that 


effective in 


tests any changes 
were 
formance cf gun-type burners on pre 
fuels will be equally helpful in bur 
the fuels of the future. 

All of which leads us to conclude { 
‘s soon as the true facts with regard 
the advantages as well as the. sh 
comings of catalytic fuels are thoroug 
all hands, the 
involved in handling the new fuels 
the majority of 
burners as well as in those of impro 
will be simple 
wvercome. But the only way. this 
be accomplished is for all parties 
cerned to make an orderly and earn 
effort to ferret facts that 
established by test data 
discarding the various wild rumors w! 
from time to time but w 
no factual basis for their existe 


understood by obsta 


isfactorily in exist 


design surprisingly 


out can 


actual and 


cri p 


have 


up 
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Must Utilize More Propane to Increase 
Supply of LPG, Felt Tells Convention 


Addressing the annual convention of 
the Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn. in 
Chicago last week. Howard E. Felt, 
vice president, Warren Petroleum Corp., 
discussed LPG supply and demand. 
Because of the interest in Mr Felt’s 
material on the part of both present 
and prospective distributors of LPG, 
the text of his paper is presented here. 


By HOWARD E. FELT, 


Vice President, 
Warren Petroleum Corp. 


We have to go back to the beginning 
of the war to remind ourselves that the 
urgency of the program for high octane 
gasoline and synthetic rubber required 
the production of the last drop of normal 
and isobutanes, Each refinery, gasoline 
plant and cycling plant went all out. 
Consequently, from then until now we 
have had maximum production of bu- 
tanes. During the same period our do- 
mestic distribution was held quite rigidly 
in check by war regulations, lack of 
bottles, tanks and appliances. The ex- 
tent of this war effort on production is 
revealed by figures of the Bureau of 
Mines and Petroleum Administration for 
War. 1942 was a year of construction, 
but by 1943 the production of LPG was 
1,588,000,000 gallons. In 1944 it jumped 
to 3,820,000,000 gallons, and in 1945 to 
4,833,000,000 gallons, an increase of over 
3 times the 1943 production. During 
this same period domestic consumption 
increased only from 339,000,000 gallons 
» 533,000,000 gallons, or only 1.6 times 
the 1943 consumption. The startling 
thing about these figures is the number 
{ gallons that were produced over the 
mestic sales. In 1943 this balance 
was 4 times domestic sales and in two 
years it grew to 8 times domestic sales. 


It is no wonder it was said that the in- 
dust could not absorb this swollen 
war production. But, what happened? 
The winter of 1945 and 1946 had most 
suppliers in an uncomfortable position— 
and this past winter is all too fresh in 


iinds to require comment. 


Postwar Lessons 


What are some of the lessons we should 
learn from this short postwar period in 
th velopment of this industry? Let 
me remind you of a few: 


|. LPG has apparently unlimited pub- 
eptance for its many purposes. 

2. It is dangerous to count on supplies 

without adequate planning for distribu- 


Ve must make full use of propane, 
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either as such, or in higher vapor pres- 
sure mixtures. 

4. New uses and expanded old uses 
are developing more rapidly than avail- 
able supplies can reach those thirsty 
markets. 


Can’t Be Complacent 


Lesson No. 1 needs no comment, but 
the National Electrical Manutacturers 
Assn. brochure to the electrical industry 
is a very strong reminder that we cannot 
go to sleep. 

Lesson No. 2 (adequate planning) 
gets me a little off base into distribution, 
but methods of distribution have a tre- 
mendous bearing upon your supplies. 
Butanes and propane are produced by 
their manufacturers in approximately the 
same quantities each and every day. 
But, the demand in the domestic uses 
varies seasonally. 

It is imperative that every gallon pro- 
duced be saved for its immediate or de- 
ferred use, and that requires storage at 
points of production and distribution. 
Obviously, the producer and distributor 
cannot provide all that is necessary, and, 
therefore, the consumer must be relied 
upon to carry his part of the burden 
in larger tanks in his backyard if he in- 
tends to use it for heating his home, of- 
fice or factory, or other strictly winter 
uses. 

I think we are making progress along 
these lines, but right at this very mo- 
ment there are thousands of gallons of 
butane and propane going back in the 
ground, being burned in flares and under 
refinery boilers that we will need very 
badly next winter. Present indications 
are that we will experience another win- 
ter of short supplies of all types of fuel: 
coal, oil, natural gas, and LPG. Right 
now coalbins and oil tanks are being 
filled with next winter’s supplies and it 
behcoves us to make every effort to 
encourage our consumers to plan ahead 
for their peak requirements. 

The necessity for storage at the point 
of use cannot be overemphasized. It 
is generally agreed that producers and 
distributors cannot provide extraction and 
storage facilities on a year-round basis 
of sufficient capacity to meet peak win- 
ter requirements. The consuming public 
must be convinced that the LPG indus- 
try cannot even provide sufficient trans- 
portation to meet the winter require- 
ments if this equipment is to be large! 
idle from May to September. Therefore, 
in order to operate on a uniform basis, 
LPG must be shipped from points of 
production at a uniform rate and held 


in distributor and consumer tanks to 
satisfy the immediate fluctuations in de- 
mand. 


Must Use Propane 


Lesson No. 3 involves the necessity 
for maximum utilization of propane. It 
hasn’t been too many years ago that 
propane was a bothersome stepchild of 
the petroleum industry. It was too wild 
to go into gasoline, took up valuable 
space in fractionating towers, and it was 
heavy enough to cause some difficulty in 
gas transmission lines. 

Consequently, the propane and also 
some butane had to come out. Too 
much credit cannot be given to those 
hardy pioneers who visualized and found 
a market for the propane that was then 
still further separated from butane. That 
is now the bottled gas end of our busi- 
ness. A lot of our plants before the war 
could not separate the propane from the 
butane, so another gang of hardy pio- 
neers, mostly in the south and southeast, 
started celling the mixtures—the two 
making up the LPG industry. Their 
interest in supplies then did not compete 
because the bottle group only wanted 
propane and their sales were more even 
over the year—in fact, heavier in the 
summer because of the predominant use 
in cooking, hot water heating and refriger- 
ation. Both groups had, and still have, 
the all-consuming common purpose of 
promoting the use and sale of liquefied 
petroleum gases. 

Now, however, they have a common 
interest in both butane and propane 
because they are both dependent on the 
maximum exploitation of both products 
and because propane must make up the 
deficiency of butane in the over-all de- 
mand for LPG. That’s why bottled gas 
distributors should be very much _ in- 
terested in the waste of butane as well 
as propane. 


The reason I am emphasizing the maxi- 
mum use of propane can be realized 
from the fact that today plants, which 
are designed to recover 95 to 100% of 
butanes, only recover from 10 to 40% 
of available propane. That is because 
to recover more, costs increasingly more 
per gallon. By this I mean that to re 
cover more propane than the amount 
originally planned requires a larger plant 
all the way through (such as more oil 
circulation, refrigeration, etc.) so that 
the cost of recovering each gallon above 
the original plans mounts as the per- 
centage of extraction increases. (The 
cost of extraction above approximately 
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AHVPOl0 GEARING 


in single-reduction 
final drive 


Differential case and gear assem - 
bly of typical hypoid final drive 
for Timken ‘3 for 1" Ax! 








_— Carrier has pilot 
a" in ante housing Increased torque capacity, sturdier 
ore Ve Shim adjustment for pinion bearing mounting, longer life 





positioning hypoid and increased dependability, slower 
pinion Spacer—hardened and ves i ea , : 
ground to exact thick- oo onane for high speed engines 
———* ness required to obtain with increased durability—you get 
desired pre-load of 


y f te all these and many more Hy-Per- 
~~ | earings ei A x 
aw formance benefits from Timken’s Sia: eisai “ialanite odidlaas 
| me il Al FP ree ner pee = new line of “3 for 1” single-reduc- ential case makes possible an unus- 
| — ee its a y . axles ith Hy id Gearing ually rigid mounting for the hypoid 
—4 companion Hange nut tion axles wit ypot searing. gear, reducing deflection under radial 


and thrust loads to a _ negligible 


nor These are reasons enough to cakabianine 
iT stinger . 
4 litte make cost-minded operators cheer. 


But what makes them keep on 











Oil seal with dirt - . ‘ . ‘ ° 
protecting seal cheering are: A new and stronger “Conical-Truss” differential case (right). 
a new and stronger housing with “Full-Corner” rectangular section at the 
tennis ‘hbempning tate spring seat, a new hollow-rib differential carrier housing, new and stronger 
straight roller bearing —_— tapered roller bearings axle shafts with 16 slant-sided splines and increased root diameter . . . plus 








enough other new features to fill this page. 





Improved Timken hypoid pinion bearing mounting. The point is: Look under the next new trucks you buy. Specify Timken 
This construction provides a rigid mounting to re- a mm . . 
sist any movement of the pinion under load. 3 for 1” Axles—to fit your trucks to the job they are to do—to get the 


final answer, the modern answer to your final drive problems. 








| S core tas Werrisnec of were THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 


Hypoid Gear* Double-Reduction* SS tet DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
“INTERCHANGEABLE IN SAME AXLE HOUSING USING THE SAME AXLE SHAFTS TIMKEN AXLE BRAKE DIVISION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
ae — = 
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6 to 70% is almost prohibitive in 
0 plants. ) 


it, the value and the need tor the 
product is now obvious; it is only a matter 
f the time necessary to install equip- 
ment and obtain transportation until this 
increasing production from present plants 
be available to you. 


The proof of what I have just said is 
ilready apparent. In 1942, of the total 
sales of LPG, 26% was propane and 
now it is estimated that in 1946 pro- 
pane represented about 43% of the total 
sal [he result of enhanced values 
in increasing the recovery of propane 
is also quite evident when Bureau of 
Mines figures show that for January and 
February of 1947 propane production 
was 88,500,000 gallons as compared with 
18,300,000 gallons in the same _ period 
of 1946, or an increase of 83%. It has 
ot been so many years ago that butane 
did not receive much credit in the eco- 
nomic payout of a gasoline plant. When 
the war came along butane was finally 

unted on for its money value, but pro- 
pane was incidental 


Now, with its value and apparent need 
to the industry, propane will assume its 
share of plant economics, and I want 
to emphasize here that, in connection 
with adequate storage, propane is ou 
only salvation in any effort to supply 
our industry. New supplies will come, 
not only from new gasoline and cycling 
plants and improved extraction from old 
ones, but there is also a great potential 
supply still unrecovered in the processing 
of crude oil at refineries. Several of my 
refiner friends have told me that there 
is about 2% of propane in each barrel 
f crude oil processed that could be 
made available if the price were such 
that the necessary equipment would show 
1 payout 


When I speak of the use of propane, 
I not only mean as a fuel by itself, but 
n the highest vapor pressure mixture 
with butane that your equipment will 
handle without jeopardizing that most 
\portant and paramount factor of this 
business—SAFETY Always remember: 

problem of supplies can be so im 
portant as to offer a compromise with 


Markets Developing Rapidly 


let’s take a look at Lesson No. 4 
zain, I must digress into the realms 
keting to show you how new uses 
panded markets developing faster 
ransportation of available produc- 

adequate storage affect your 
outlook. I have had to change 

e enough times in the past few 

make my face a little pink. For 

even as late as last summer 


I is enthusiastic as anyone in urging 
elopment of a summer load. 1 
hink that is fine, especially for 

tl f us who are producers, because. 

rt ll, our main concern is to see that 
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our production moves each day into the 
best markets. But, from the supply siac, 
I would be a little derelict if I did not 
point out that fuel consumed in the sum 
mer will not be available in the winter 
any more than fuel that is wasted at 
our plants in the summer. 


As a consequence, | urge that you 
conduct the growth of your business 
so that your supplies will balance out. 
The use of a little arithmetic will show 
you where you are going. In free enter- 
prise the laws of economics will eventu- 
ally balance any given situation so that 
costs of your product and of doing busi- 
ness will dictate whether LPG should be 
saved for winter use mainly in the heat 
load, or used in so many worthwhile 
summer seasonal loads such as flame 
cultivation, dehydration, operation of sta- 
tionary engines in lumber mills, irrigation 
projects, etc.; or, perhaps, a judicious 
spread of each with the use of adequate 
storage. 


The Transportation Problem 


Then, any discussion of supplies must 
cover transportation. The two are in 
separable. The LPG demand has not 
only been running ahead of unbalanced 
production but of transportation. The 
shortage of steel and the unbalanced 
flow of various parts to the makers of 
tank cars has limited their production 
far below their shop capacities and the 
demand for tank cars. This shortage 
of tank cars has not only limited the 
amount of LPG that could be moved but 
has caused a maladjustment of supplies, 
for the reason that areas around pro- 
ducing points that can be served by 
truck transports have received more of 
the available supplies than their share 
of the over-all total, which is needed 
by the country as a whole. This has 
contributed to what might be an un- 
healthy expansion of the heat load in 
these areas and fostered small consumer 
tanks. If, and when, cars are available 
—and they are just now slowly reaching 
‘he industry—this maladjustment wil’ 
gradually be corrected, but cars won't 
he the answer to the supply problem 
if storage at destinations is not availabl 
for their contents. You can stack we 
idle cars at plants ard refineries the 
same as you can waste the products 


Now, I have not vet answered the para 
mount question in your mind as_ to 
whether there will be enough butane and 
propane to satisfy the demand. I don’t be- 
lieve anyone, under present conditions, 
can furnish the answer as far as the future 
is concerned. I do feel, however, that 
with adequate transportation and storage 
to utilize all of the production, the pres- 
ent demand could be taken care of. And 
I think that under the same conditions, we 
can take care of an expanding demand, if 
that expansion is carefully planned. 


Certainly, there is every evidence 
around you to indicate the supplies will 


LPG Supply and Demand 





not keep up with demand if we keep on 
going tae way we have been, We will not 
stop building gasoline and cycling plants 
It is true the number built per year will 
be fewer than during war years, but their 
size and efficiency of extraction is large: 
and better. National conservation de- 
mands we recover as much of our light 
hydrocarbons as possible, not only for 
LPG but to save crude and for other uses 
which I will review before closing. We 
cannot truthfully say that the LPG in 
dustry is growing faster than supplies un- 
til we find ways of using every drop that 
is produced, My observation is that we 
probably have potential markets in excess 
of supplies—but, again, with those old 
immutable laws of supply and demand 
setting up values, some of these potential 
markets we foresee now will be taken care 
of in other ways. 

A few things I am fairly sure about- 
One is, this LPG business will reach fat 
greater proportions in gallons sold than 
it has today, and the other is that it can 
not expand willy-nilly. No longer can you 
just keep on expanding as it suits your in 
dividual setup. You are not dealing in the 
waste product or the by-product of yester- 
day. You are dealing in a commodity of 
usefulness and value, and, as in any other 
stable business, it will be necessary in the 
future to consult with your suppliers and 
be reasonably certain you can serve your 
customers adequately and make your in- 
vested capital return you a fair dividend 

What this industry needs quite badly is 
current data on production and sales. This 
is a subject which could be explored by 
this association. but it would be no easy 
job, nor could it be done overnight 
Furthermore, it would require the co 
operation of several allied associations and 
the Bureau of Mines, but your board 
might put the subject on its agenda for 
discussion at some future meeting. 


Competition for the Supply 


I probably should not leave this subject 
of “Fuel Supply” without reviewing with 
vou briefly some of the competition you 
have for these supplies from other in 
dustries. 
The refining and natural gasoline in 
dustries, long faced with unbalanced sea 
sonal supplies of light hydrocarbons, are 
conducting tests at this time to determine 
the maximum gasoline volatility and vapor 
pressure which can be used satisfactorily) 
in engines of current design. These tests 
are likely to result in increased year 
round vapor pressure, by increased use of 
hutane as well as natural gasoline, thus 
accomplishing four purposes: 
1. More uniform consumption of re 
finery light ends 
2. Motor fuel value will be realized for 
additional butane sO consumed, 

3. More gallons of finished gasoline will 
he produced. 

1. Octane number of gasoline will be 
improved. 


Y 


Phe sales of LPG to chemical industries 
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The drawings show you why— 


SELF-ADJUSTMENT FOR WEAR... 
ECONOMY YOU NEVER EXPECTED 


FOR HANDLING 


GASOLINE TAR 
CRUDE OIL FUEL OIL 


BULK STATION 
PUMPS 


8 to 750 G.P.M. 7 to 25 G.P.M. 
Single or twin Bacral or tans 


Write for Bulletin No. 102—Pumps for the Petroleum Industry 


BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY 


1880 Century Avenue Grand Rapids 9, Michigan 





LUBE OIL 
NAPHTHA 


HAND 
PUMPS 











TRUCK 
PUMPS 
35-50-90 G.P.M. 
Double bearings 


SERVING THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY FOR 40 YEARS 














1. A-Backmer pump 
capacity. Note the long 
sustained efficiency. 

B— Conventional rotary 
pump capacity. 

















2. Wear is contined to 

these points; the tips of 

the buckets, which auto- 

matically compensate for 
weor. 











can wear away without 
affecting the capacity of 


the numo 
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4. When finaly worn 
out, buckets are easily 
replaced (a 20-minute 
job) and pump restored 
to normal capacity. 





Now-—A National 





troleum products. 


“Shopping” Service... 


Every day our market specialists “shop” the nation’s 
leading oil markets to get the current prices on pe- 


These prices are reported 


to vou daily in OLLGRAM PRICES. 


Think how much time and money that saves you. 


You get—at a glance—the national picture on prices 


for all products for Jess than it would cost you for 


long distance calls to check prices on a single prod- 


uct in just one market. 


Why not try this fast, convenient 


“shopping” service today? 


FREE 


Two week trial subscription. upon request. 
Please use your company letterhead. 


OILGRAM PRICES 


1213 West Third Street 
52 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 


3. This much of a bucket 


are growing rapidly and these consume: 
are well able to pay good prices for thei 
raw materials. In addition, they offer un 
form daily outlets on a year-round bas 
and are frequently locating their né 

plants near enough to the point of sup, 

to make possible pipeline delivery of the 
requirements. This method of delive: 
enables these industries to pay a higl 

price f.o.b. the producing plant. T 

trend of construction of new chemical i: 
dustries is toward the south and sout 

west and will definitely continue to be 

strong competitor for liquefied petrole: 

gases. 

You have read how the demand : 
natural gas from our transcontinental 
transmission systems is also unprecedent 
ed: therefore, many utility companies have 
already started large LPG standby and « 
richment projects. These industries, long 
experienced in the undesirability of peak 
loading, are projecting their plans for the 
acquisition of LPG on the basis of uni 
form monthly purchases and storage for 
peak load consumption. The quantities 
they are talking about are very substantial 


The requirements of LPG for syntheti: 
rubber have been large and fairly constant 
up until very recently. But with the ad- 
vent of a free natural rubber market, th 
production of svnthetic rubber has de- 
clined about 40% and will probably level 
off somewhat below its present rate. As a 
result, some increased supnvlies of butane 
will become available for other uses. How 
ever, the propane formerly used in rubber 
manufacture in the form of stvrene will 
wind up in the plastic industry to a large 
extent and cannot be considered as addi 
tional available supply. 


But in the final analysis, you merchants 
of butane and propane to the domesti 
consumer should always be able to con 
pete favorably for the available produ 
tion of these products if: 


? 


1. You can offer the producer a ha 
anced load. 


2. You recognize the economic neces- 


sity, to the extent it may exist, of accept 
ing the values placed on these products 
by other industries and users. 


Reports Less Venezuela Output 


NPN News Bureav 

NEW YORK—Crude production from 
fields opt rated by Creole Petroleum Corp 
in Venezuela was 574,522 b/d in April 
1947. This is a decrease from the 594.- 
544 b/d output in March.  Productior 
in April was divided as follows: Lake 
Maracaibo Area and Cumarebo—423,175 
b/d; Eastern Venezuela—151,349 b/d 


Canadian Crude Output Rises 


Special to NPN 

OTTAWA—Canadian crude oil pro- 

duction increased to 602,088 bbls. in 

March, 1947, compared with 534,510 

bbls. in February, according to figures 

of the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, 
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Midwest Comment 


Opinion Divided in Midwest 
On Oil Supply Situation 


(Continued from p. 9) 


what new types of machines will replace 
them and what their petroleum consump- 
tion will be. Forecasts of other indus- 
tries, like manufacturers of farm tractors 
and automobiles on how many pieces of 
new equipment will be made and sold 
for use during any given year, go into 
the oil economists’ estimate of future 
petroleum demand. In addition, thou- 
sands of home owners are personally in- 
terviewed during domestic consumer sur- 
veys 

But that is only one side of the picture. 
[The economist must know what is going 
m in the oil industry, too. How many 
refineries are wearing out or being strand- 
ed for lack of an economical supply of 
rude; how many new plants are being 
built and what they will turn out. 

With all of these details in mind— 
and there are many more—we suggest 
that oil marketers, who operate so close 
mly to the present day demand _ for 
products, have another look at what the 
industry's leading economists say about 


the future. (NPN for April 30, page 9.) 


B. I. Graves Sails for Europe 
NPN News Bureau 
NEW YORK—B. I. Graves, vice presi- 
dent and eastern operating head of Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co., is being sent 
m an extended trip to continental and 
Scandinavian countries. Trip carries out 
ompany’s policy to recapture and re- 
habilitate its European business. 
Mr. Graves sailed May 28 on the 
S. S. America, accompanied by Mrs. 
Graves. He will visit and confer with 
Tide Water’s foreign subsidiaries and dis- 
tributors and inspect company’s Euro- 
pean operations, especially in England, 
Switzerland, Holland, Germany, Sweden, 
Der mark and Norway. 


Sohio Kerosine Prices Up 
CLEVELAND — Standard Oil Co. 


Ohio) May 28 announced advances in 
its posted prices for kerosine & light 
tuel oils, effective June 1, throughout 
Oh Company’s statewide kerosine 


prices will be advanced 0.4c to llc tank 





wagon, 9.4c tank car. Statewide tank 
wagon prices for light fuels will be in- 
re d 0.6c to lle tor Nos. ] «& Z. 0.4c 
tor No 3 
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Hendrickson avoids this problem by producing a complete range of 
sizes starting with the Model T-186, rated at 22,000 Ibs.—and ex- 
tending through 8 sizes to the Model T-600, with a rated capacity of 
60,000 Ibs. . . . every model has the same basic design. There is an 
exact size to do your job best—no “over-design” to add excessive 
weight—no “light-weight” design to add maintenance risk. 





(HENDRICKSON) 









Wabash Avenve at 36th Street 
CHICAGO 15, ILLINOIS 
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* TO KEEP UP WITH THE LATEST OIL NEWS—USE THIS ORDER x 
* * 
*% National Petroleum News, secteeusesrseserernsensnceescarneceessarecenenenccseneananeneces — OT 
*% 1213 West Third Street, (Date) 4 
* Cleveland 13, Ohio. = 
* Gentlemen: + 
* | want to be sure | know what's going on in the oil business; therefore, please + 
* send me NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS each week for the next 52 weeks. * 
4 Subscription rates: U. S. $5.00—Canada and Foreign $6.50 * 
* 
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tandem-axli 
10:00 x 2 


Three -compartment, 5000- gallon, 
Heil Trail 
7 h is “unit ca 
that permits 


rized Tank. Tire size 
n be used in practically every stat 
tandem semi-trailer operation. 
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Three-compartment, 4500-gallon single-axle Heil 
Trailerized Tank. Tire size 11:00 x 20, 
11:00 x 22. This tank is a popular size in 
New York State, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
throughout New England. 


here’s good news. 


A limited number of Heil Trailerized Tanks, in the two 
models shown, are available for immediate delivery... 


Three out of four orders for Heil Trailerized 
Tanks are repeat orders. This record speaks for it- 
self. It says in effect that, whenever a Heil Trail- 
erized Transport does the hauling, costs are lower. 

This ability to reduce operating expenses ts re- 
sponsible for the great demand for Heil Trailer- 
ized units. Our substantial backlog prevents us 


3 out of every 4 orders 
for Heil Trailerized Tanks 


are repeat orders from 
satisfied customers 


from making our complete line available for 
prompt delivery. We are, however, consistently 
reducing our backlog. 


So here’s your chance to join Heil’s long list of 
satisfied users. Send in your orders promptly — 
the supply is limited. Enjoy the benefits of low- 
cost haulage with Heil Trailerized Tanks. 





Fs 





THE HEIL co. 


GENERAL OFFICES MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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OIL TRANSPORTATION NEWS 





5,986,081 Trucks Registered in U.S. in '46, Gain of 15% over 1945 


\n increase of 15.4% in registration of trucks and tractor 
trucks in 1946 as compared with 1945 is reported by Public 
Roads Administration. Registration for the 48 states and the 
District of Columbia totaled 5,986,081 for Diesel and gasoline 
operated trucks and tractor trucks last year while registration 
in 45 was 5,077,089, a gain of 908,992 vehicles. 


Largest gain in truck registration for the year was recorded 


Number and Classification of Trucks and Tractor 
Trucks Registered in 1946* 


(Public Roads Administration figures) 
Private and Commercial 
Diesel 
Trucks and 
Tractor 


Publicly Grand 
Gasoline Trucks®*® Total 


Alabama 103,837 103,837 4,061 107,898 
Arizona 35,044 35,044 2,799 37,843 
rkansas 94,24] 94,241 2,033 96,274 
California 426.979 4,440 431,419 27,081 458,500 
Colorado 84,583 281 84,864 3,831 88,695 
Connecticut 77,118 52 77,170 3,181 80,351 
Delaware 14,559 14,559 560 15,119 
Florida 117,566 58 117,624 5,115 122,739 
Georgia 122,1 14 122,114 4,478 126,592 
Idaho 45,441 45,441 2,319 47,760 
Illinois 241,628 241,628 9,319 250,947 
Indiana 166,309 166,309 5,187 171,496 
lowa 116,546 116,546 4,856 121,402 
Kansas 142.087 142,087 4,683 146,770 
Kentucky 100,568 100,568 4,660 105,228 
Louisiana 92,169 92,169 2,216 94,385 
Maine 57,198 57,198 2,015 59,213 
Maryland 84,413 84,413 2,459 86,872 
Massachusetts 129,293 129,293 7,062 136,355 
Michigan 176,880 176,880 14,811 191,691 
Minnesota 131,237 131,237 5,224 136,461 
Mississippi 95,393 143 95,536 2,813 98,349 
Missouri 184,868 184,868 3,449 188,317 
Montana 54,168 128 54,296 3,104 57,400 
Nebraska 85,087 57 85,144 3,155 88,299 
Nevada 10,790 10,790 1,230 12,020 
New Hampshire 31,889 31,889 1,987 33,876 
New Jersey 171,021 171,021 8,049 179,070 
New Mexico 34,855 34,855 1,763 36,618 
New York 362,993 362,993 18,937 381,930 
North Carolina 123,748 123,748 7,450 131,198 
North Dakota 53,754 114 53,868 1,227 55,095 
Ohio 240,013 44 240,057 10,768 250,825 
Oklahoma 128,124 128,124 4,111 132,235 
Oregon + 98,418 607 99,025 4,795 103,820 
Pennsylvania 329.535 329,535 15,639 345,174 
Rhode Island 25,554 25,554 1,082 26,636 
South Carolina 74,304 18 74,322 3,833 78,155 
South Dakota 42,162 42,162 1,923 44,085 
Tennessee 101,522 76 101,598 4,655 106,253 
Texas 369,409 369,409 12,856 382,265 
Utah 31,318 31,318 2,054 33,372 
Vermont t ¢ 13,007 13,007 650 13,657 
Virginia 116,746 116,746 3,701 120,447 
Washington 117,173 117,173 8,076 125,249 
West Virginia 63,942 63,942 3,040 66,982 
Wisconsin 160,940 160,940 8,799 169,739 
Wyoming 24,177 24,177 1,603 25,780 
District of Columbia 14.954 14,954 1,690 16,644 

Total 5,719,674 6,018 5,725,692 260,389 5,986,081 


° The registrations given in this table are as reported by the states in 
instances, but have been supplemented in some cases by estimates 
sed on other sources 
> ; ‘ 
° Many states were unable to report Diesel vehicles separately. Where 


no figure is given in this column, diesel trucks are included with gasoline- 
powered vehic les. 


t Includes all trailers 
tt Does not include trucks under 1,500 pounds capacity, which are 
registered with passenger cars in Vermont. 


st 


by California with an increase of 72,497. Second was Texas 
with 63,347 over the 1945 total and New York third with a 
boost of 59,343 over the previous year’s registration. Calli- 
fornia’s truck and tractor truck registration figures last year 
show a total of 458,500 as compared with 386,003 for 1945 

PRA gives the following figures on truck and bus registra 
tions by states: 


Number and Classification of Busses Registered in 


1946* 


(Public Roads Administration figures) 
Privately Owned 


Commercial Busses Publicly 

Gasoline Diesel®® Total Owned Total 

Alabama 1,849 3,331 1,740 5,07 
Arizona 648 314 962 
Arkansas 941 1,014 2,149 3,168 
California 5,332 1,121 6,453 674 7,127 
Colorado 638 8 934 658 1,592 
Connecticut 1,563 136 2,455 62 2.517 
Delaware 425 5 430 
Florida 1,791 82 2,255 1,234 8,489 
Georgia 1,916 3,429 1,353 4,782 
Idaho 251 251 219 470 
Mlinois 3,382 549 3,931 
Indiana 2,248 6,322 795 7,117 
Iowa 830 1,068 1,959 3,027 
Kansas 510 609 1,119 
Kentucky 2,632 567 3,199 
Louisiana 964 3,273 290 3,563 
Maine 444 844 181 1,025 
Maryland 1,799 2,854 129 2,983 
Massachusetts 5,782 33 5,815 
Michigan 1,750 3,530 5,280 
Minnesota 859 1,859 1,158 3,017 
Mississippi 3,509 116 4,668 922 5,590 
Missouri 2,280 159 3,530 371 4,201 
Mortana 374 5 651 8 659 
Nebraska 673 38 711 203 914 
Nevada 150 150 67 217 
New Hampshire 616 5 621 
New Jersey 5,963 5,963 2 5,965 
New Mexico 1,119 1,861 19 1,880 
New York 10,510 2.788 13,298 
North Tarolina 2,883 2,883 5,478 8,361 
North Dakota 262 6 268 63 331 
Ohio 2,908 411 3,319 7,229 10,548 
Oklahoma 1,312 1,908 2,544 4,452 
Oregon 1,466 945 2,41) 
Pennsylvania 5,700 8,850 658 9,508 
Rhode Island 688 823 50 873 
South Carolina 3,300 96 3,396 1,341 4,737 
South Dakota 233 187 420 
Tennessee 38,249 153 3,402 826 4,228 
Texas 2,014 6,036 8,050 
Utah 341 72 613 
Vermont 176 61 1 462 
Virginia 1,992 2,959 1,449 4,408 
Washington 1,337 212 1,549 1,527 3,076 
West Virginia 1,315 1,348 1,228 2.576 
Wisconsin 1,405 1,998 736 2,734 
Wyoming 249 440 174 614 
District of Columbia 2,148 2,148 11 2,159 
Total 64,417 2.543 119,937 53.648 173,585 


© This table gives bus registrations reported by the states, supplemented 
where possible by Public Roads Administration estimates based on other 
data. The figures for many states appear questionable, and are incon- 
sistent in some respects. They are, however, the best available at the 
present, and are presented for such information value as they may have 

°° Many states were unable to report Diesel vehicles separately. Where 
no figure is given in this column, Diesel busses are included with those 
propelled by gasoline. 





Maritime Commission Sells 








3 Small Surplus Tankers 


NPN News Bureau 


WASHINGTON Disposal of three 


‘mali surplus tankers was reported May 
29 by U. S. Maritime Commission in new 
list small ship sales. They are the 
Roustabout, sold to Petroleum Navig. 
Co., Seattle, Wash., for $21,500; the Salt 
Cy bought by Argentine Naval Com- 
miss for $250,000; and a Y-49 type 
shiy ld to Erik Lindoe, Haugesund, 
Norway, for $100,000. Also listed was 
sale of a patrol boat to Superior Oil Co. 
June 4, 1947 


Motor Fuel Pipeline 
Shipments Ahead of ‘46 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—More than 50 mil- 
lion barrels of motor fuel was turned int: 
products pipelines during the first quar- 
ter of 1947, according to Bureau of Mines. 
Figure for January-March, 1947, was 51,- 
719,000 bbls., compared with 44,430,000 
bbls. during January-March 1946. 

March, 1947, figure of 19,128,000 bbls., 
compares with 15,228,000 bbls. for Feb- 
ruary, 1947, and 16,281,000 for March, 
1946. 


SAE Automotive Diesels 
Session Scheduled June 12 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK — Metropolitan Section 
of Society of Automotive Engineers will 
hold an “Automotive Diesels” meeting 
June 12 at Hotel Pennsylvania. J. A. 
Watts, Cummins Engine Co., Inc., will 
speak on “Co-Ordinating Mobile Diesel 
Equipment.” 

Diesel discussions later will feature 
Fred Fischer, Mack Co.; Charles Foell, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil; and F. P. Ward, 
Surface Trans. Co. 
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National Fire Protection Assn. Adopts Report 
On Farm Oil Storage; Delays Coin Pump Action 


NPN News Bureau 

CHICAGO—National Fire Protection 
Assn. at convention here May 26-29, 
adopted a report by its committee on in- 
flammable liquids, which sets up safety 
standards for farm storage of petroleum 
products, but referred back to the com- 
mittee for further study, a report oppos- 
ing use of coin-operated service station 
pumps. 

Discussion at the convention of the 
report on farm storage tanks resulted in 
only minor changes in the committee's 
recommendations as published in NPN 
for May 21, p. 28, which provides that 
tanks of 60 to 550-gal. capacity shall 
be located at least 40 ft. from buildings, 
and that tractors and other vehicles be- 
ing filled directly from storage shall also 
be not less than 40 ft. from buildings. 

Above ground stationary tanks are 
to be mounted approximately six inches 
above ground as protection against cor- 
rosion and equipped with permanently 
attached approved pumps and_ hoses 
with self-closing valves which may be 
locked. Elevated tanks for gravity dis- 
charge, to meet standard requirements, 
should be equipped with automatic, in- 
ternal safety valves. Tanks located in 
rural districts are to be marked with 


name of the products they contain, and 
marked inflammable. 

At a meeting of the NFPA Marine 
Section, cargo petroleum stocks were 
dealt with and government authorized 
inspection service advocated. However, 
some oil company safety engineers said 
later that their companies prefer to have 
their own men on ship decks during 
loading and unloading because of con- 
stantly changing danger factors, such 
as changing temperature and humidity, 
which alters hazards. 

“With tankers exposed to direct ra- 
diation of the sun,” a large company 
safety engineer said, “we have to think 
not only of explosion vapors, but also 
toxic vapors. We are still not very far 
away from the canary bird stage of 
test for toxic vapors. Some work has 
been done on a meter to measure toxic 
vapors the same as for meters showing 
flammable, explosive and thin vapors, 
but no successful toxic vapor meter has 
vet been produced.” 


He was of the opinion that such a 
meter can be developed with delicate 
mechanism to measure vapors toxic to 
man, before they become sufficiently 
dense to be inflammable or explosive. 


$7 Million in Russian Government Petroleum 
Equipment Orders Placed with Dresser, Inc. 


NPN News Bureau 

CLEVELAND — Russian government 
orders totaling $7,200,000 for eight deep- 
drilling rigs, 26 portable drilling rigs, 10 
portable cleanout rigs, over 100 pumping 
units, a liquid methane plant and various 
other miscellaneous equipment have been 
placed with Dresser Industries, Inc., it 
was revealed May 29 by J. B. O'Connor, 
executive vice president, who has just 
returned to this country after eight 
weeks in Moscow negotiating the sale. 

Of the total order, $2 million is for 
equipment which Dresser companies will 
make for the $6 million methane plant. 

Deep-drilling rigs are the latest type, 
capable of drilling to 15,000 ft., with au- 
tomatic controls that reduce manual la- 
bor to a minimum, hydraulic control typ: 
of transmission. Rigs will be used in 
fields between the Volga and Urals in 
Kuibysheve, 

Rambler rigs, with portable equipment 
capable of drilling to 6,000 ft.; clean-out 
rigs, capable of operating to 9,000 ft.; 
and pumping units will be put to work 
for rehabilitation purposes in Maikop 
field that was nearly destroyed during 
the war. 


Stupendous Undertaking 


“The Russian program of petroleum 
and gas rehabilitation and development, 
which is part of the current 5-year plan, 
is a really stupendous undertaking,” Mr. 
O'Connor stated. “To understand it, one 
must bear in mind that the Russian pro- 
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gram embraces plans for the entire na- 
tion; that it is much larger in its poten- 
tialities than would be a similar pro- 
gram conducted by any one company in 
the United States; and that eventual pos- 
sibilities are unlimited because of the 
vast reserves of crude which as yet have 
hardly been tapped. 


“In carrying out this program the Rus- 
sians are using the finest and most mod- 
ern type of equipment. I talked with 
top technicians in the production, refin- 
ing, natural gas, and other divisions of 
the program who are truly experts in 
their fields and who uniformly possess 
an almost unbelievable capacity for a 
hard day’s work. It was interesting that 
many of them had in past years spent 
some time in the United States and in 
fact I had first become acquainted with 
many of them upon their visits to the 
States in prewar years. 

“As an example of modernization, in 
their cracking units they are now replac- 
ing pumps of the horizontal reciprocat- 
ing type by those of the centrifugal hot 
oil type. 

“The Russians are determined to re- 
habilitate the fields destroyed by the war 
by clean-out, repair and new drilling. 
In addition, they intend to develop new 
fields “by deep-drilling methods just as 
modern as those employed in our own 
country. 

“Of particular interest is the natural 
gas pipeline running between Saratov 


and Moscow. . . It is expected that ‘!ye 
increased supply of natural gas to Mos- 
cow will relieve pressure on the ; |jJ- 
roads that are now overtaxed by ca: ry- 
ing peat, lignite and fuel oil, 

“I inspected this pipeline. It 
good job, 

“This is the line which will be served 
by the liquid methane plant. .. Plant 
will handle storage of liquefied nat:ral 
gas for stand-by and peak-load  pur- 
poses.” 


Goodrich, Pure and Gulf 
Reduce Retail Tire Prices 


NPN News Eureay 

CLEVELAND—B. F. Goodrich Co 
announced on May 31 a reduction of ap- 
proximately 10% in retail prices of pas- 
senger car tires and tubes. Pure Oil Co 
on June 2 and Gulf Tire and Supply Co 
on June 3 made similar announcements 
At NPN press time no other major tire 
or oil companies had followed. 

All indicated that the reduction would 
be shared about 50-50 between the manuv- 
facturer and outlets. 

Most companies, those that have not 
yet reduced as well as those that have, 
said dealers would be protected against 
loss due to any price reductions on tires 
delivered or bought within the past 30 
days. 

Goodrich’s retail prices, ex tax, on thre 
popular sizes in 4-ply tires are: 

Size Old Price New Price 
6.00 x 16 $16.10 $14.40 
6.50 x 15 19.05 17.10 
6.50 x 16 19.55 17.45 

Commercial tire prices were not af 
fected. 


Deaths 


G. L. Kothny, industrial equipment 
and vice president and general manager 
of Sperry-Sun Wells Surveying Co., a 
subsidiary of Sun Oil Co., died May 28 
at Bryn Mawr Hospital, Philadelphia, 
where he had been a patient for the past 
four weeks. 
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Henry L. Snyder, Sr., 85, died May 27 
at his home in Wilkinsburg, Pa. On« 
of the pioneers in the oil and gas busi- 
ness, he took an active part in the de- 
velopment of this industry in West Vir 
ginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Arkansas and 
Louisiana. It is said that chiefly on his 
recommendation in 1909 that the Bene- 
dum-Trees and Booth and Flinn interests 
of Pittsburgh built the present Arkansas 
Natural Gas Corp. system from Vivian 
La., to Little Rock, Pine Bluff and Hot 
Springs, Ark. In 1916 he resigned from 
Arkansas Corp. and went with Libby 
Owens Glass Co. and DuPont interests 
to develop a gas reserve for their manv- 
facturing plants at Fairmont, Clarks- 
burg and Charleston, W. Va. Until 
the time of his retirement, he was em- 
ployed by Benedum-Trees as consulting 
engineer, He leaves one daughter and 
three sons. 
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Reach Basis for New 
Iraq Petroleum Pact 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK—Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
disclosed that basis for new agreement 
by major partners of Iraq Petroleum Co., 
“acceptable to the French participants” 
had been reached after series of confer- 
in London. If new agreement is 
concluded it will replace original “Red 
Line Agreement which was instrumental 
in French taking legal action to prevent 
Standard and Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
from acquiring interest in Arabian Amer- 
ican Oil Co. Holding up conclusion of 
new agreement, according to Standard Oil 
fficials who recently returned from Lon- 
don, is fact that new basis has not yet 
been accepted by C. S. Gulbenkian, who 
owns 5% of Iraq Petroleum Co. through 
his ownership of Participations and In- 
Ltd. 

Standard Oil Co. spokesman declared 
June 2 that if agreement is signed on 
new basis, production of Iraq Co. will be 
expanded substantially, and partners 
would obtain crude in accordance with 
their needs rather than in fixed propor- 
tion to total production as at present. 
Production increase would not be affected 
until about 1952, pending completion of 
additional pipeline capacity. New agree- 
ment will eliminate previous restrictions 


enc 


vestments, 


against independent action by the part- 
ners in developing oil resources “within a 
large area of the Middle East.” 

Standard stated that pending conclusion 
of agreement there is no change in status 
of proposed acquisition of stock by it in 
Arabian American Oil Co. On March 12 
Standard and Sccony-Vacuum announced 
that stock deal had been postponed until 
settlement of legal issues could be made 
r new agreement reached among Ameri- 
an, British, Dutch and French partners 
of Iraq Petroleum Co. No statement was 
issued by Socony-Vacuum regarding de- 
elopment of new agreement, but nego- 
tiations were understood to have pro- 
ceeded according to mutual interests of 
both companies. 





Crude Prices 


Texas Co., effective June l, 
withdrew posting for Wilson 
reek, Colo., crude. 

S. O. Ohio advanced Lima, O., 
15c to $2.00 per bbl., effec- 

Apr. 1, and an additional 20c 
$2.20 per bbl., effective June 1. 
CORRECTIONS: Pan - Ameri- 

posting for Willamar, Tex., 
crude has been $1.80 per bbl. on 
& since March 10. Humble’s post- 
i for Hawkins, Sand Flat (Pal- 
uxy Sand) & Talco, Tex., crudes 
extend to $1.70 for 29 & above 
gravity, instead of $1.62 for 25 & 
ibove as shown in recent issues 
t NPN 

r complete crude price sched- 
u see pages 54 & 55 of May 
28 NPN 
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SHELL OIL COMPANY 
is another of the major mar- 
keters of petroleum products 
who use S. & J. Internal 
Hydraulic Safety Valves in 
the truck tank compartments of many of their delivery 
trucks. 


The S. & J. system protects the public, the product, the 
equipment and the driver in the event of accidents. 


S. & J. valves are held closed by spring tension. They may 
be opened by either hydraulic or air pressure. Fusible 
plugs which melt at 165 F. are inserted into the hydraulic 
or air line at strategic locations. In the event of fire during 
unloading, the melting of the fusible metal releases the 


hydraulic pressure, or the compressed air, and the valves 
close immediately. 


This is just one of the ways in which SHELL provides maxi- 
mum safety in the transportation and handling of SHELL 
products. 


SHAND & JURS CO. 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO HOUSTON LOS ANGELES 


SEATTLE 


Le eS | SS 











GOOD READING 
This Fascinating Oil Business (By Max W. Ball) 


1213 West Third Street 





Written for the layman, this interesting book covers the story of oil 
from its geologic beginnings, through modern production, transportation, 
refining and marketing . . . Well illustrated with maps, charts and draw- 
ings, its 444 pages are an invaluable guide to the history, work and 
problems of the oil industry. . . Price $4.00 


(Ohio purchasers, add 3% sales tax) 


Mail your order to: 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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OIL MARKETS 





Gasoline Demand Increases; Prices Generally Steady 


Although price levels for refined products remained gen- 
erally steady in most refining and terminal areas during last 
week in May, continuing pressure from buyers was reflected 
in spotty increases .in prices for some products. 
gasoline was reported heavier throughout country, due in part 
Call for distillate fuels remained well 
above comparable period last year, and industrial demand for in Western Penna. 
heavy fuels continued to exceed offerings in several areas. 
One Atlantic Coast supplier advanced his residual fuel prices 
10c per bbl. at beginning of week at all terminals in his mar- 
keting territory from Maine to Louisiana, and three other 
suppliers posted similar increase for Nos. 5 and 6 fuels at 


to holiday increase. 


middle Atlantic points. 


Gasoline was reported increasingly tight in Midcontinent, 
Midwest, along Eastern Seaboard and at the Gulf. 
posted prices remained unchanged for most part, but at New 


Demand for 
in exchange. 


along coast. 


gal. were offered, and in Central U. S. scanty offerings w: 
made contingent on buyer having cars. 
the Gulf were almost impossible to find, and sellers with« 
exception were reported seeking either crude or other prod: 
In Central Michigan some refiners were alreac\ 
allocating supplies, and gasoline was reported nearly as tig)it 


Cargo offerings 


As week ended, higher prices for No. 2 fuel and kerosine 
were quoted by two New York Harbor suppliers, and prices 
for distillates were described as extremely firm at other points 
Great Lakes and midwestern buyers continued 
to seek light and heavy fuels and were offering premiums 


In Midwest, on other hand, steel mills were beginning to 


Suppliers’ 


York Harbor and Boston premiums ranging up to 0.6c per 


ATLANTIC COAST — Prices for re- 
sidual fuels ranged higher the past week 
at several seaboard points as three sup- 
pliers reported increases of 10c per 
bbl. in their prices for No. 6 
and bunker “C” fuels. Posted prices 
for light fuels remained unchanged, sup- 
pliers said, but at New York sale of 12,- 
000 ‘bbls. of No. 2 fuel to jobber was 
reported at 7c, 0.3c higher than gen- 
erally posted barge price. A third sup- 
plier at New York Harbor whose posted 
price for No. 5 fuel 0.10 pour had been 
$2.67 said he was advancing his price 
to $2.77 to his regular accounts and re- 
ported spot sale of 12,000-bbl. lot to job- 
ber at $2.85. 

Gasoline demand continued strong, ac- 
cording to suppliers, and premiums 
were offered at middle Atlantic ports. 
At New York, active inter-supplier in- 
quiry for light fuels was reported, and 
jobbers were said to he anxious to fill 
storage before expiration of contracts at 
month end. 

New York Harbor supplier quoting 
9.4c for barge lots of regular-grade gas- 
oline said he had received offers trom 
buyers of 10c. Second harbor supplie1 
reported 10,000-bbl. sale of Ethyl gaso- 
line for early June shipment at 11.25c. 

New postings by supplier who report- 
ed increases in his prices for No. 6 and 
bunker “C” fuels were $2.32 at New 
York and Baltimore, $2.28 at Norfolk, 
$2.23 in Savannah, $2.18 in Jacksonville, 
and $2.13 in Tampa. Two other sup- 
pliers at New York Harbor also quoted 
$2.32 while seven continued to ask 
$2.22. At Boston and Philadelphia, one 
additional supplier reported advancing 
his price 10e¢ per bbl. These suppliers 
also increased their prices of No. 5 
tuel 10c per bbl. 

o ° e 

GULF COAST — All products r 
mained closely held at the Gulf during 
the short holiday of past week, accord- 
ing to reports, and no sales of cargo 
lots at flat prices were disclosed. Buy- 
ers and sellers agreed that never in their 
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experience had they seen the market 
so tight. Suppliers with product to sell 
were said to be insisting on getting crude 
or another product in return, regardless 
of price placed upon offering. Acuteness 
of situation was reflected in Army’s ten- 
tatively contracting for one cargo of gas- 
oline with escalator clause provision. 
Offers of buyers seeking products with 
nothing to offer in return ranged higher 
than past week, trade sources said. One 
supplier said he had had offers of from 
$2.25 to $2.50 for bunker “C” fuel and 
declared that buyers indicated they 
would pay 7.625c for kerosine, 6.625c 
for 48-52 D.I. gas oil and 8.625c for 
70-72 oct. leaded Other 
sources reported offers of 9 to 9.125c for 
regular-grade gasoline “regardless of 
jump.” One trader declared that “any 
supplier who has material for June lift- 
ing with no strings attached can pretty 
well name his own price within reason.” 
Sale was reported of 130,000-bbl. car- 
go of 70-72 leaded gasoline by East 
Coast supplier to Army Quartermaster for 
early June lifting.Sale was unique in that 


gasoline. 


it represented departure from Army’s 
previous flat-price buying policy. Price 
for cargo was based on average of pub- 
lished Gulf quotations plus freight to 
point of lifting and involved escalator 
clause similar to that in Navy contract 
allowing — for fluctuation in 
prices before date of lifting. 
Pressure on market was said to re- 
main strong from government. require- 
ments which were not being fully cov- 


ered, from foreign cargo buyers and 


possible 


from midwestern tank car and_ barge 


buyers. In addition, inquiry from At- 
lantic Coast buyers remained active. 
o ° ° 

WESTERN PENNA. — Lube prices 
ranged higher in lower field the past 
week as refiner reported 2c advance in 
his postings for cylinder stocks and Ic 
increase in his price of 25 pour bright 
stock. Prices for most other products 
remained unchanged, refiners said. De- 
mand for gasoline in both upper and 


shy away from high asking prices for residuals. 
suppliers at the Gulf reported continuing inquiry for up river 
shipments of residual fuels. 


However, 


lower field was reported on_ increase 
with approach of holiday weekend and 
motoring season. Light fuel shipments 
remained at high rate, it was said, and 
domestic call for waxes continued strong 

Several refiners expressed concern over 
meeting gasoline demand during sum- 
mer months. In lower field, refiner who 
canvassed other refiners in area for gas- 
oline said “nobody has any extra to sell.” 
Two refiners said they were facing in- 
creased summer gasoline demand with 
“working inventories only.” 

Call for light fuels remained heavy 
according to some refiners, and tank car 
shipments of No. 2 fuel were reported 
coming into area from Baltimore, New 
York Harbor, and Philadelphia. Heavier 
fuel shipments this spring over last was 
attributed to industrial users converting 
from coal to oil and increased construc- 
tion of factory storage tanks. Refiners 
reported several inquiries from industrial 
users for fall and winter supply of No. 
2 fuel, and two described usual build-up 
of light fuel inventories beginning June 
1 as “improbable.” 

New postings by refiner reporting ad- 
vances in his lube prices were 3lc for 


600 s.r., 32c for 650 s.r, 33c for 600 
fiash, and 41e for 25° pour bright 
stock. Quotations for bright stock at 
week end ranged from 39¢_ by 
one refiner to 42.5c by another. Spot 
offerings of lubes were said to be verv 


scarce, and several refiners said ties 
would have no bright stock or neutrals 
for sale for periods ranging up to 60 
davs. 


oo ° o 
MIDCONTINENT — Heavy demand 
was reported for all products the past 


week, and Midcontinent refiners 
erally said they were holding their ] 
duction for regular customers. Gasolin 
was reported increasingly tight and s] 


ments in most areas were said to be 1 
ning above May of last year. Prices 
generally were reported unchanged 
Residual fuels continued in bigges 
Three sales of No. 6 were re- 


1 
demand. 
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OiL MARKETS 





Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (May 27 through June 2) 


@. 8. Motor (ASTM octane) 
78-78.5 octane Ethyl: 

Oklahoma ° : ‘ ; 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) fet Sepia eipisted 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) 

Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) icp oan des 
Cent. W. Tex. 


(Truck Tnsp. iw 


713-75 octane; 
Oklahoma , 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) apenas 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) 
Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 
‘ent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 


63-66 octane: 
Oklahoma F ; 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) eee 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns) 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) x, ae 
Cent. W. Tex. 


(Truck Tnsp.) 


60 octane & below: 
Oklahoma . 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) .. 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N. M. ‘dest’ ns) 
W. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) a. 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp. » 


Meor Gasoline, 78-78.5 oct. arpeeed hess 
New York harbor : 
New York harbor, barges 
Philadelphia i 


Philadelphia, barges : 
Baltimore : ‘ P 
Baltimore, barges 


Motor Gasoline 74-76 oct. 
New York harbor 


New York harbor, barges eae 
Philadelphia ° ‘. vie ° 
Philadelphia, barges ; 


Baltimore ‘i - 

3altimore, barges 

Motor Gasoline: 

Western Penna., Bradford-Warren: 
74-76 Oct . . ° ° 

Western Penna., Other Districts: 
74-76 Oct. ; ‘ 


NOTE: 


Monday 

June 2 
(3)8.75-9.5(1) 
(3)8.75-9.5(1) 
(1)9-10.25(1) 
(3)9.25-9.5(1) 
(1)9-9.5(1) 
(1)9-9.25(1) 


(5)8-8. 5(1) 
(5)8-8.25(3) 
(2)8-8.3(1) 
(3)8.25-8.5(1) 
(1)8-8.5(1) 
(1)8-8.25(1) 


7.625(1) 
(1)7.875-8(2) 


(4)7 .25-7.5(3) 
bang 25-7 .75(1) 
1)7.5-7.75(2) 
7. 5-7. aes 

1)7.25-7 


(a7. 5-7. Sci) 


(2)10.3-12(1) 

(1)10.2-10.4(1) 
(1)10.3-11.8(1) 
(1)10.2-10.4(1) 
(1)10.3-11.5(2) 
(1)10.2-10.4(1) 


(2)9.3-10.501) 
(1)9.2-1001) 
(1)9.2-10.3(3) 
(1)9.1-9.4(1) 
(2)9.3-10(4) 
(1)9.2-9.4(1) 


(1)8.75-9.2(1) 


(3)8.75-9.25(1) 


penies quoting the lows & highs of the ranges. 


(a) Postings of one supplier quoting the lows at Philadelphia & Baltimore are for Min. 80 Oct. 


Friday 

May 30 
(3)8.75-9.5¢1) 
(2)8.75-9.5(1) 
(1)9-10.: 25(1) 
(3)9.25-9.5(1) 
(1)9-9. 5(1) 
(1)9-9.25(1) 


8. 5() 
8.25(3) 
8 3(1) 
8.25-8.5(1) 
—8.5 

8.2 


Lm tl 
ee Cor Ulu 
EPA Hp 


( 
5(1) 


7.625(1) 
(1)7.875-8(2) 


(2)10.3—-12(1) 

(1)10.2-10.4(1) 
(1)16.3-11.8(1) 
(1)10.2-10.4(1) 
(1)10.3-11.5(2) 
(1)10.2-10.4(1) 


(2)9.3-10.5(1) 
(1)9.2-10(1) 
(1)9.2-10.3(3) 
(1)9.1-9.4(1) 
(2)9.3-10(4) 
(1)9.2-9.4(1) 


(1)8.75-9.2(1) 


(1)8.5-9.25(1) 


Gasoline prices are reported in each day’s Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Price Service. 


Thursday 
May 29 
(3)8.75-9.5(01) 
(2)8.75-9.5(1) 
(1)9-10.25(1) 
(3)9.25-9.5(1) 
(1)9-9.5(1) 
(1)9-9.25(1) 


(5)8-8.5(1) 
(5)8-8.25(3) 
(2)8-8.3(1) 
(3)8.25-8.5(1) 
(1)8-8.5(1) 
(1)8-8.25(1) 


7.625(1) 
(1)7.875-8(2) 


(2)10.3-12(1) 

(1)10.2-10.4(1) 
(1)16.3-11.8(1) 
(1)10.2-10.4(1) 
(1)10. 3-11. 5(2) 
(1)10.2-10.4(1) 


(2)9.3-10.5(1) 
(1)9.2-10(1) 
(1)9.2-10.3(3) 
(1)9.1-9.4(1) 
(2)9.3-10(4) 
(1)9.2-9.4(1) 


(1)8.75-9.2(1) 


(1)8.5-9.25(1) 


Wednesday 
May 28 
(3)8.75-9.5(1) 
(2)8.75-9.501) 
(1)9-10.25(1) 
(3)9.25-9.5(1) 
(1)9-9.5(1) 
(1)9- 9. 25(1) 





(5)8-8.5(1) 
(5)8-8.25(3) 


(1)8-8.25(1) 


7.625(1) 
(1)7.875-8(2) 


(4)7.25-7. 5(3) 
(5)7.23- 7.75) 
(1)7.5-7.7 75(2) 
(2)7.5-7.75(2) 
(1)7.25-7.75(1) 


(1)7.5-7.75(1) 


(2)10.3—12(1) 

(1)10.2-10.4(1) 
(1)10.3-11.801) 
(1)10.2-10.4(1) 
(1)16. 3 11.5(2) 
(1)10.2-10.4(1) 


(2)9.3-10.5(1) 
(1)9.2-10(1) 
(1)9.2-10.3(3) 
(1)9.1-9.4(1) 
(2)9.3-10(4) 
(1)9.2-9.4(1) 


(1)8.75-9.201) 


(1)8.5-9.25(1) 


(A.S.T.M.) Ethyl 


Tuesday 
May 27 
(3)8.75-9.501) 
(2)8.75-9.5(1) 
(1)9-10.25(1) 
(3)9.25-9.5(1) 
(1)9-9.5(1) 
(1)9-9.25(1) 


fim fim fm A fm, fm 


me COD OUT 
ole Be he She Be 


Dayne n 
; 2 oe se 
wnu 
~ 
— 


7.625(1) 
(1)7.875-8(2) 


tat 
x 
a3: 
S 


1725-7 .75(1) 
(rt. 5-7. ‘75() 


(2)10.3-12¢ 
(1)10.2-10 aC) 
(1)10.3-11.801) 
(1)10.2-10.4(1) 
(1)16.3-11.5(2) 
(1)10.2-10.4(1) 


(1)9.3-10.501) 
(1)9.2-1001) 
(1)9.2-10.3(3) 
(1)9.1-9.401) 
(2)9.3-10(4) 
(1)9.2-9.401) 


(1)8.75-9.201) 


(1)8.5-9.25(1) 


Figures shown in parentheses indicate number of com- 





rted by Oklahoma refiners: 
bls, at $2.30 per bbl. for May and June 
ry toa he ker; 10 cars at $1.90 per 
for prompt shipment to a_ broker; 
1 20,000 bbls. at $1.90 per bbl. to a 
railroad for May and June 
West Texas refiner also reported selling 
3.000 bbls. of No. 6 at $2.10 per bbl. 
prompt shipment to a broker 


Slight inventory 


10,000 


shipment 


increases in light fuels 

reported by refiners, but 
| snap that hit the Midcontinent late 

week was expected to cause spurt 
-normal demand. Sev- 
still had not been 
Okla- 


some 


ady ibove 


finers said they 


to catcao up on back orders. 


refiner reported sales of “about 40 
f No. 2 straw fuel at 6.5c for 
diate shipment to brokers and 


refiners. Spot prices of other Okla- 
refiners for No. 2 tuel 


were Ff 
| unchanged ranging trom 6.125 
625¢ 
o 
\ILDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis 
Reports of scarcity and highe: 
narket prices for gasoline con 


n the Midwest this past week 
red offerings, 
marketers at 8.75c ror 


however, of gasoline 


r re gular-grade gasoline, 


| offerings required buyers to fur- 


nish tank cars which were 
they 


tainable 


Refiners prices for 
line ranged from 8 to 8.2 
8.75 to 9.5c, 


Group 3. 


said. 


almost 


regular-grade 
5c and for Ethyl 
Refiner quoting 


! 
UinOw 


however, 


was said to be 


“loosening up.” 


One marketer reported sales totaling 100, 


8c for regular-grade reported buying 10 


cars for which he 


Previously 


paid 8.25c, 
reporting single 
25-50 cars, his last purchase of 10 cars 
was made up of 2 cars from one source 
and 8 cars from another. 


purchases of 


Largest single 


Group 3. 


of 15 


range 


CENTRAL 


was being 


while 


and another 


said he 


they 


gaso- 000 gals., at 8.8c F.O.B. Chicago refinery 
district 


could buy 


oil “in the district” at 8.7« 
° Q 
MICHIGAN Refiners 


continued to report shortages of all prod 
ucts during last week in May. 
allocated 
others said 


Gasoline 
some refiners, 


were supplying 


purchase made in May was 
cars and in all instances, 
to furnish the cars.” 
Several marketers reported steel mills 
were no longer interested in No. 6 fuel 
oil at top prices. According to one mar- 
keter, who tried to sell 10 cars at $2.50 
bbl., Group 3, “the mills are glutted 
with fuel oil as result of heavy buying 
early in May.” Another source estimated 
mills had sufficient fuel oil for at least 
another three weeks. 
refiner advanced his price for No. 6 fuel 
from $2.00 to $2.05 bbl., 
others continued to post 
from $1.90 to $2.50. 
Light fuel oils continued firm and 
marketing sources reported no offerings 
from “the Group,” because refiners were 
still behind on back orders. Range o#] 
originating in refining district, 


“T had 


he said, 


During week, one 


while four 
prices ranging 


Chicago 


only regular accounts and watching with 
drawals carefully. Most refiners said 
they expected gasoline to be short dur- 
ing the summer months and _ predicted 
some service stations would be temporar- 
ily out of gasoline at times. Two refiners 
said part of the trouble would result from 
inadequate transportation. According to 
them, railroads had already been respon 
sible for spotty shortages of products 
reported by two major oil companies. 

Early in the week, refiner reported price 
advances for four of his products. His new 
price for heavy fuel oil was 7c. Three 
other refiners continued posting 6.125c 
and three 6.25c. His other reported ad- 
vances were 0.125c “ No, 2 straw to 
7.875c; 0.125c to 7.625c for No. 3 gas oil 
and 0.25¢ to 7c for U C. I. gas oil. 

Other refiners reported no price changes 
for their products. 
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OIL PRICE SECTION 


At Refineries and 
Terminals and by 
Tank Wagon 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s 
OILGRAM Daily Oil Price Service, associated 
with National Petroleum News, whose represen- 
tatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote 
their time exclusively to reporting oil industry 
prices everywhere. 

Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quo- 
tations or general offers or posted prices by re- 
finers, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales and 
shipments; for the business day or period stated; 
except T: on prices, prices are for bulk 
lots such as tank car, truck transport, barge; 
prices applying to barges or cargoes or truck 
transport lots only, so designated; FOB refineries 
or terminals; in cents per gal. except where 
shown in bbis. of 42 gals.; wax and petrolatums 
im cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes; for 
ae oil and its products lawfully produced. and 

rted; orted as received by OILGRAM 
P~ ational etroleum News but not guaran- 
teed; for subscribers’ private use only and not 
for resale or distribution or publication. Octane 
ratings are ASTM _ unless otherwise noted. 
Parenthetical figures before and after prices in- 
dicate number of cempanies pare the lows 
and highs of the oe. For further details of 
price conditions apply to any NPN—-OILGRAM 
office or see back of any OILGRAM Price 
— —, s 

or complete rvice delivered daily 
from nearest OIL ER RAM yrs ome office, New 
York, Cleveland and Tulsa, address Platt’s 
Price Service, Inc., 12138 West 8rd St., Cleve- 
land (18), Ohio. Annual subscription - rate im 
U. S.; $125 per year, payable in advance. 








Refinery Gasoline 
Prices 
Prices in Effect 
OKLAHOMA June 2 May 26 
78-78.5 Oct 
_Ethyl - (3)8.75-9.5(1) (3)8.75-9.5(1) 
73-75 Oct . (5)8-8.5(1) (5)8-8.5(1) 
63-66 Oc 


: 
60 Oct.& below (4)7.25-7.5(3) (4) 7.25-7.5(3) 
MID-WESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


78-78.5 Oct. 

Ethyl . (2)8.75-9 5(1) (3)8.75-9.5(1) 
ia oot . (5)8-8.25(3) (5) 8-8 25(3) 
63-66 O 


7.623(1) 7.625(1) 
GO Oct s & ‘boise 5) 25 7.75(1) (5)7.25 951) 


CHICAGO— (FO 

a ee ; B Ohicago district refineries & 

-78.5 Oct. 

Ethyl ave 10.875(1) 10.875(1) 
ig BY = 10.125(1) 10.125(1) 

(For t. to P 

WIS Do shp' Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) 
me, ety 25(1) (1)9-10.25(1) 
3-75 )8-8.3(1) 2)8- 
pL gh ( ( enn 
60 Oct.& below(1)7.5-7.75(2) (1)7.5—7.75(2) 


W. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns. ) 


78-78.5 Oct, 

- (3)9.25-9.5(1) 
- ..-(3)8.25-8.5(1) 
63-66 Oct. - (1)7.875-8(2) 
60 Oct. & below(2)7.5-7. 75(2) 
E. TEX. (Truck Tnspt.) 


(3)9.25-9.5(1) 
(3)8.25-8.5(1) 
(1)7.875-8(2) 

(2)7.5-7.75(2) 


78-78.5 Oct. .(1)9-9.5(1) (1)9-9.5(1 
73-75 Oct. -(1)8-8.5(1) (1)8-8.5(1) 

60 Oct.& below(1)7. 25-7.75(1) (1)7.25-7.75(1) 
CENT. W. TEX. (Truck Tnspt.) 


78-78.5 Oct. .(1)9-9.25(1) 
73-75 Oct. ...(1)8-8.25(1) (1)8-8.25(1) 
60 Oct. & below(1)7. 5-7.75(1) (1)7.5-7.7H1) 
KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
78-78.5 Oct. 


(1)9-9.25(1) 


ming? ...; 9.5(5) 9.5(5) 
73-75 Oct. 8.5(6) 8.5(6) 
63-66 Oct. . He 
60 Oct.& below(1)7. 7-8(1) (1)7.7-8(1) 
ARK. (For shipments to Ark. & La.) 
78-78.5 Oct. 

Ethyl ..... 9.25(1) 9.25(1) 
73-75 Oct. - 8.251) 8.25(1) 
60 Oct. &below, 

unleaded 7.501) 7.5(1) 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren: 
74-76 Oct. - (1)8.75-9.2(1) 
Other districts: 
74-76 Oct. ...(3)8.75-9.25(1) (1)8.5 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Mich. 
refinery group basis; for shpt. within Mich.: 
shpts. may originate at plants outside Central 
group. ) 
U.S. Motor: 

78-78.5 

Oct. ..(1910.875-11.75(1) (1)10.875-11.75(1) 

73-75 Oct..(1)9.875-11(1) (1) 9.875-11(1) 
Str. run gaso- 

line, excl. De- 

troit shpt. .(1)8.625-9.25(1) (1)8.625-9.25(1) 
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(1)8.75-9.2(1) 


-9.25(1) 





Due to scarcity of supplies, 


sellers generally refuse to take on 


new customers and limit offerings to regular customers only. 


Prices in Effect June 2 May 26 
VHIO (S. O. Ohio quotations for statewide de- 
livery and subject to exceptions for local price 
Gisturbances. ) 

73-75 oet. .. 10.5 10.5 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles dist.: 


80-82 Oct. 
es Pet ty (1)10-13.5(1) 
74-76 Oct. .(2)9-11.25(2) (2)9-11.25(2) 
San Fr aa dist. 
80-82 oct. 
Ethyl ..(1)13.5-13.75(1) (1)13.5-13.75(1) 
74-76 Oct. .(1)10-11.75(1) (1)10-11.75(1) 
Kerosine, Gas & Fuel Oils 
OKLAHOMA 
41-43 w.w 
kero. . (1)6.875- Pare (1)6. 875-7.125(1) 


42-44 w.w. 
Range oil 
58 & above 


(3)6 875-7.25(2) (3)6.875-7.25(2) 
-(1)6.5-6. 73(4) (1)6.5-6.75(4) 


D.I. Diesel. (2)6.75-7.125(1) (2)6.75-7.125(1) 
No. 1 p.w. . (4)6. 625- 7(1) (4)6.625-7(1) 
No. 1 straw. 6.625(1) 6.625(1) 

No. 2 straw. (2)6.125-6.625(1) (2)6.125-6 625(1) 

No. 3 ath 6.125(1) 6.125(1) 

No. 6 . (2)$1.90-2.50(2) (2)$1.90-2.50(2) 

14-16 grav. fuel $1.90(1) $1.90(1)* 
shown in- 


* This price correct for May 26; 
correc!ly in May 28 NPN. 
MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 
41-43 w.w. (1)6.75-7 125(1) (1)6.75-7.125(1) 
42-44 w.w (2)6.875-7.25(1) (2)6.875-7.25(1) 


Range Oil ... 6.625(2) 6.625(2) 
58 & abv. 

D.I. Diesel. (1)6.5-7.125(1) (1)6.5-7.125(1) 
No. 1 p.w.. .(1)6.375-6.625(2) (1)6.375-6.625(2) 


No, 2 straw(1)6.125-6.375(1) (1)6.125-6.375(1) 
No. 3 .......(1)6-6.13601) (1)6—6.125(1) 

No. 6 . (2)$1.90-2.50(1) (2)$1.90-2.50(1) 
CHICAGO—(FOB Chicago district refineries & 
p.l, terminals; all fuel oi! prices in cnt. per gal.) 





No. 1 fuel. 7.875(1) 7.875(1) 
No. 2 fuel 7.5(1) 7.5(1) 
No. 3 fuel 7.5(1) 7.501) 
53-57 D.I 
Diesel 7.5(1) 7.5(1) 
58 & above 
D.I. Diesel. 8.25(1) 8.25(1) 
No. 5 fuel... 6.2(2) 6 2(2) 
No. 6 fuel 5.5(3) 5.5(3) 
N. TEX. (wer shipt. to Tex. & N.M. — 
41-43 w.w. 6.7(1) (1) 
42-44 w.w....(1)6. 75-7 .125(1) 6. 75- 7.125(1) 
58 D.I. ae 6.5(1) 6.501) 
No. 6 fuel . $1.90(2) $1.90(2) 
W. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. — 
42-44 w.w. 8(1) 8a 
No. 1 Straw 6.75(1) 6.7 7 51) 
No. 2 Straw. 375(2 (2) 
No. 3 ‘ 6.25(1) 6.2 25(1) 
No. 6 fuel . (1)$2 00-2.20(1) (1)$2.00-2.10(1) 
E. TEX. (Truek trnept.) 
41-43 w.w. ..(1)6.5-6.875(2) (1)6.5-6.875(2) 
42-44 w.w. (1)6.5-7(1) (1)6.5-7(1) 
45 ecetane 
diesel 


58 & abv. 


D.I. Diesel. (1)6—-6.25(1) (1)6-6.25(1) 


U.G.I. gas oil 5.75(1) 5.75 (1) 
No. 2 fuel.... er 
No. 6 fuel . (1)$1.65-2.15(1) (1)$1.65-2.00(1) 
CENT. W. TEX. 
41-43 w.w....(1)7-7.25(1) (1)7-7.2 _ 
U.G.I. gas 5.5(1) 5.5(1 
52 & bel. D.I. 
Diesel ‘ 6(1) 6(1) 
58 & abv. D.I. 
Diesel 6.75(1) 6.75(1) 
No. 2 fuel.... 6(1) 6(1) 
No. 6 fuel . (1)$1.65-1.85(1) (1)$1.55-1.85(1) 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
42-44 w.w....(3)7.235-7.4(1) (3)7.25-7.4(1) 
58 & abv. 

D.I. Diesel. 6.75 


o(1 
No. 1 fuel COS. 15.6. '9(1) 36.7 7D 6. 9(1) 
(2 


No. 2 fuel 5 
No. 6 fuel “ws. 75-2.10(2) (wsr 75 ’2.10(1) 
ARK. (For shipment to Ark. and La.) 
42-44 w.w.... 6.875(1) 6.875(1) 
Tractor fuel 7.375(1) 7.375(1) 
Diesel fuel 52 

& below 6.375(1) 6.375(1) 
Diesel fuel 58 

& above 6.625(1) 6.625(1) 
No. 2 fuel 6.125(1) 6.125(1) 
No. 3 fuel... 6(1) 6(1) 


WESTERN PENNA, 
Bradford-Warren: 


45 w.w. . (1) 7.75-7.95(1) vend anes; 95(1) 
No. 1 fuel 7.7501) (1) 
No. 2 fuel Ot ng 7.7(1) (17. 5-7. 71) 
No. 3 fuel 7.701) 
36-40 gravity. i Sc) 7.501) 


Other districts: 


45 w.w . (2)8-8.5(2) (2)8-8.5(2) 

47 w.w (1)8,25-8.5(1) (1)8.25-8.5(1) 
No. 1 fuel. ..(3)7.73-8(4) (3)7. ad 

No. 2 fuel. ..(2)7.5-8(1) (2)7.5-8(1 

No. 3 fuel - (2)7.5-7.75(1) (2)7.5-7 75(1) 
36-40 gravity. (2)7.5-8(1) (2)7.5-8(1) 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (FOB Central Mich. 
refinery group basis for shpt. within Mich; 
shpts. may originate at plants outside Central 
group. ) 

44-46 kero. 8.375(1) 8.375(1) 
—— ogy w. 


ke . (1)8.1-8.5(4) (1)8.1-8.5(4) 
P.W. * aistiilatea )7.85-8.25(4) (1)7.85-8.25(4) 





CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
No. 2 light 


straw ..(1)7.6-8(2) (1)7.6-8(2) 
No. 3 straw. .(1)7.35-7.75(2) (1)7.35-7.73(2) 
U.G.I. gas oil(3)6.625-7(2) (3)6.625-—7 (2) 
300-500 vis... (3)6 125-701) (3)6.125-7(1) 


100-300 vis.. .(2)6.5-6.75(2) (2)6.5-6.75(2 


OHTO (Ss. O. Ohio quotations for statewtde 


delivery) 
Kerosine 9.4 9.0 
June 2 May 26 

CALIFORNIA 
San Joaquin Valley: 
Heavy fuel 

(PS 400) $1.50(1) $1.50(1) 
Light fuel 

(PS 300) 1.70(1) 1.70(1) 
Diesel fuel 

(PS 200) 7.45(1) 7.45(1) 
Stove dist. 

(PS 100) 8.95(1) 8.95(1) 
Los Angeles: 
40-43 w.w . (1)7.75-10.05(3) (1)7.5-10.05(3 
Heavy fuel 

(PS 400) (1)$1.45-1.50(5) (1)$1.45-1.50(5 
Light fuel 

(PS 300) $1.70(5) $1.70(5) 
Diesel Fuel 

(PS 200) (1)6-7.45(2) (2)6-7.45(2) 
Stove dist 

(PS 100) (1)6.75-8.95(2) (1)6.5-8.95(2 
San Francisco: 
40-43 w.w.... 11.55(1) 11.55(1) 
Heavy fuel 

(PS 400) $1.55(1) $1.55(1) 
Light fuel 

(PS 300) $1.75(1) $1.75(1) 
Diesel fuel 

(PS 200) 7.95(1) 7.95(1) 
Stove dist. 

(PS 100) 9.45(1) 9.45(1) 
Lubricating Oils 
Prices in Effect June 2 May 26 


WE i geeracyl PENNA, 


Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably re 
ported, to jobbers & compounders only. 
VISCOUS NEUTRAIS—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70°F 
200 Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fi. 

0 p.t. a 42(1) 42(1) 
10 p.t. 41(1) 41(1) 
15 o.t. . : 40(1) 40(1) 
2 p.t. (1)38-41(1) = 
150 Vis. ‘(143 at 100°) 400-500 fi 

O p.t. 40(1) * 40(1) 
10 p.t. 39(1) 39(1) 
43 pit. 38(1) 38(1) 
25 p.t. . (1) 37-391) (1)37-39(1) 
CYLINDER STOCKS: 
Brt. stk., 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fi.. Ne 
2 col. 
10 p.t. aa 42(1) 42(1) 
eS 41(1) 41(1) 
Zo p.t. (1)39—42.5(1) (1)39—42.5(1) 
600 S.R. 

filter’bl. ...(2)31-32(2) (1)29-32(2) 
650 S.R. . .(2)32-33(2) (1)30-33 (2) 
600 fi. . (1)33-34(3) (1)31-34(3) 
630 fl. . (1) 35-36 (2) (1) 35-36 (2) 


MID-CONTINENT 
Neutral Oils (Vis. 
Pale Oils 


at 100° F. 0 to 10 P.P.? 


Vis. Color 
60-85—No, 2.(3)10.25-10.5(1) (3)10.25-10.5() 
86-110—No. 2(2)10.75-11(1) (2)10.75-11(1) 
150—No. 3 ..(1)17-18(2) (1)17-18(2) 
180—No. 3 ..(1)18-19(1) (1)18-19(1) 
200—No, 3 ..(1)18-19(3) (1)18-19(3) 
250—No. 3 ..(1)19.5-20(3) (1)19.5-20(3) 
280—No. 3 ..(1)20.5-21(3) (1)20.5-21(3) 
300—No. 3 ..(1)21-22(2) (1) 21-22(2) 
Red Olls 
200—No. 5 het fo (1)18-19(1) 
300—No. 5 21.5(1 21.5(1) 
Bright Stock—Vis, at 210° 
200 Via. DD... 33(1) 33(1) 
150-160 Vis. D: 

0 to 10 p.p 29(4) 29(4) 
10-25 p.p. 28.5(1) 28.5(1) 
25-40 p.p. ... 28.5(1) 28.5(1) 
150-160 Vis. E 28(1) 28(1) 

120 Vis. D: 

0 to 10 p.p.. 28(4) 28(4) 

600 S.R. 
(Olive green) 19(2) 19(2) 


SOUTH TEXAS (Neutral Oils) 
Pale Oils (Vis. at 100° F.) 


Vis. Color 

100 11%4-2%. .(2)8.5-10(2) (2)8.5-10(2) 
200 No. 2-3. .(2)11-12.5(2) (2)11-12.5(2) 
300 No. 2-3. (2)11.75-13.25(2) (2)11.75-13.25() 
500 No. "2%- 31% (1)12.5-14 5(2) (1)12.5-14.5(2) 
750 No. 3-4. .(1)13-15.25(2) (1)13-15.25(2) 
1200 No. 3-4(1)13.75-15.75(2) (1)13.75-15.75( 
2000 No. 4..(1)14.5-16.75(2) (1)14.5-16.75(2) 


Red Oils 

100 No. 5-6. .(2)8.5-10(1) (2)8.5-10(1) 
200 No. 5-6. .(2)11-12.5(2) (2)11-12.5(2) 
300 No. 5-6. (2)11.75-13.25(2) (2)11.75-13. 25(@ 
500 No. 5-6. .(1)12.5-14.5(2) (1)12.5-14.5(2) 
750 No. 5-6. .(1)13-15 25(2) (1)13-15.25(2) 
1200 No. 5-6(1)13.75-15.75(2) (1)13.75-15.75(%) 
2000 Na 5-6.(1)14.5-16.75(2) (1)14.5-16.7(2 

Continued on next page) 
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Prices i 
CHICA( 
Neutral 
Pale Oil 
Vis. { 
@0-85—1I 
$6-100— 
150—No 
180—No 
200—No 
20—No 
Red Oil 
180—No 


gils, 15 
Unfilter 
140 
160 
200 
Bricht § 
0 to 1 


(Group 
mm freig 


— 
strict. 
FOB GI 
Grade 2 
FOR BI 
Grade 2¢ 


CALIFO 

basin) 

71-21.9 
for b 


Of refi 


District 
N.Y. Ha 
Philadel 
Baltimor 
Hastings 
New Or 
Houston 
Toledo 

(a) Tanl 


(FOB G! 
Stoddare 
solven! 
eanre 
M. & 
os 
Mineral 
spirits 
Rubber : 
Lacquer 
Benzol « 
WESTE! 
Bradfore 
Stoddard 
solvent 
Other Di 
Untreate 
Stoddard 
solvent 
OHIO (S 
V.M.&P. 
Sohio so 
Rubber s 
E. TEX: 
Stoddard 


WESTEI 
White © 
122-124 A 
124-126 A 
MID-CO: 
8emi-refi 
132-134 
bbls. 

CHICAG 
refiner, i 


WESTEI 
cars, 0.5 

“y Wi 

y Whi 
Cream W 
Light Ar 
Amber . 
Red _.. 


Tun 4. 
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te) 
L) 
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Refinery Prices—Continued 


Prices in Effect June 2 May 26 
CHICAGO (From Mid-Continent p.l. crude) 
Neutral oils vis. at 100°F. 0 to 10 p.p. 

Pale Oils: 

Vis. Color 


g0-85—No. 2. 11.75(1) 11.75(1) 
$6-100—-No. 2 12.25(1) 12.25(1) 
1530—No. 3 19.5(1) 19.5(1) 
180—No. 3 20(1) 20(1) 
200—No. 3 20(1) 20(1) 
950—No. 2... 21(1) 21(1) 
Red Oils: 

18 No. 5 20(1) 20(1) 
200—No. 5 20(1) 20(1) 
250—No. 5 21(1) 21(1) 
20—No. 5 22(1) 22(1) 
300—No. 5 22.5(1) 22.5(1) 


Notes: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 p.p. are quoted 
0.5¢c lower; 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 non-viscous 
gils. 15 to 30 p.p. 0.25¢ lower. 
= iltered Steam Refined (Viscosity at 210°) 


18.51) 18.5(1) 

+ 19.5(1) 19.5(1) 
rx 20.5(1) 20.5(1) 
Bricht Stocks, 160 vis. at 210° No. 8 color 
0 10 pp.. 30(1) 30(1) 
15 to 25 p.p.. 29.5(1) 29.5(1) 
2 10 p.p.. 29(1) 29(1) 
E filtered Cyl. 

Stock 20.5(1) 20.5(1) 


Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chicago 
add 0.45¢ per gal. 


Natural Gasoline 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blenders 

o freight Basis shown below. Shipments may 

ge nate in any Mid-Continent manufacturing 
strict. 

FOB G ROU P 3 


Grade 26-70 . 5.375 (Sales) 5.375 (Sales) 
FOR BRECKENRIDGE 
Grade 26-70 . . .4.875(Quote) 4.875 (Quote) 


CALIFORNIA (FOB plants tn Los Angeles 
basin) 
71-21.9 pound vapor pressure 


for blending. 
LPG Prices 
Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal., 
tank cars or transport trucks) 
Cem- In- Com- Indus- 
mercial dustrial mercial trial 


District Propane Propane Batane Butane 
N.Y. Harbor 6.5(2) 6.5(1) 6.25(2) 6.286(1) 
Philadelphia 6.5(2) (1)6.25-6.5(1) .... 
Baltimore 6.5(1) rad 

Hastings, W.Va. 5.25(1) 4.5(1) 

New Orleans.3.5(1)a . eee 

-- “1. (1)8-3.25(1) 3.75(1) .... 


ole 6(1) 5.75(1) 
da) Tank cars only; 4.5(1) for transport trucks. 


Naphthas and Solvents 


(FOB Group 3) 
Stoddard 

solvent (1)8.125-8.625(4) (1)8.125-8.625(4) 
Cle an rs ‘5 whee 875-9.125(3) (1)8.875-9.125(3) 


V ; 
“ Np , (1)8.875-9.125(5) (1)8.875-9.125(5) 
Minera 


spirits . (1)7.875-8.125(5) (1)7.875-8.128(58) 
Rubber solv. (1)8.625-9.125(3) (1)8.625-9.125(3) 
Lacquer dil. (3)9.375-10.125(1) (3)9.375-1@.125(1) 
Benzol dil. (1)9.875-10.625(1) (1)9.876-10.628(1) 
WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren: 
Stoddard 

solvent 
Other Districts: 
Untreated Npth. 9(1) (1) 
St ddard 

solvent (2)9-9.5(1) (2)9-9.25(1) 
OHIO (S. O. quotations for statewide delivery) ; 
V.M.&P. naphtha D.C. naphtha, Varnolene & 
Sohio solvent. 12.5 12. 
Rubber solvent 12 
E. TEXAS (Truck Tnsp 
Stoddard Solv. (1)8. 75-9." 2541) 


Wax 

WESTERN PENNA, (Bbis. O.L.) 
White Crude Scale: 

122-124 A.m.p. (1)6.5-9(1) (1)6.5-0(1) 
124-126 A.m.p. (1)6.5-9(1) (1)6.5-9(1) 
MID-CONTINENT (C.L. FOB Refinery) 
8emi-refined: 
is. 134 AMP, 


(1)8.75-9.2501) 


5(1) 9.5(1) 
CHIC AGO (FOB | nll district refinery of one 
refiner, in bags, carloads. Carloads, slabs loose, 
0.75c less. Melting points are EMP (ASTM) 
methods; add 3° to convert into AMP.) 
Fully refined: 


122-124(bags ote? 6.85 6.85 

125-127 . 7.15 7.15 

JG) epee, 7.4 

130-132 ea want aan As 

132-134 ....... 7.95 7.95 

185-137 ..... 8.6 8.6 
Petrolatums 

WESTERN PENNA. (Bblis., carloads; tank 

cars, 0.5¢ per Ib. less.) 

now White. (1)7. 75,8. 75(1) (1)7.735-8.75(1) 


ity White. . D6. 75-8 (2) (1)6.75-8(2) 
Cream White. (1)6.5-7.5(1) (1)6.5-7.5(1) 
Light Amber. (1)4.75-5.75(1) 

Amber ......(1)4.5-5.5(1) 


Red (1)4.5-5.375(1) (2)46-5.375(1) 





Commercial or consumer 
tank car, tank wagon, dealer 
and fe station Re ay for 

gasoline do not inclu taxes; 

Wagon they do, however, include in- 

5 spection fees as shown below. 

Prices Gasoline taxes, shown in sepa- 

rate column, include 1.5¢ fed- 
eral, and state taxes; also city and county taxes 
as indicated in footnotes. Kerosine tank wagon 
prices also do not include taxes; kerosine taxes 
where levied are indicated in footnotes. Dealer 
discounts are shown in footnotes. These prices 
in effect June 2, 1947, as posted by principal 
marketing companies at their headquarters of- 
fices, but subject to later correction. 

Inspection tees per gal., included in both 
gasoline and kerosine prices, unless otherwise 
— are as follows: 

Ala. 1/40c on gasoline; Ark. 1/20c; Fl. 1/8e; 
ms /100c; Ind. 2/25c; Kans. 1/50c; La. 1 Et 
Minn a Neb. 2/100c: Nev. 1/20c; - ™ 
1/4c; Da. 1/20c; Okla. 2/25e: S. Car. 1/8e: 
S. .” 1/40e: Tenn. 2/5c; and Wise. 3/100¢. 

Kerosine inspection ‘een oniy: Ala. 1/2c: Fla. 
1/8c: Iowa 3/50c: Mich. 1/5c¢ per gal. 


Tank 





Atlantic White Flash 
(Regular Grade) 


Commer- Gaso- Kero- 
ATLANTIC cial Dealer line sine 
REFINING T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 11.3 11.3 $5.5 123.7 
Pitewera pan -ws We 5.5 13.6 
Allentown ....... 11.9 11.9 5.5 138.3 
Erie Pee, - ae 5.5 13.6 
Scranton ... es * ae 5.5 13.6 
Altoona eres mee 5.5 13.6 
Emporium ... a2 Bs 5.5 13.6 
Indiana ' ma Bea 5.5 13.6 
Uniontown mz Bz 5.5 13.6 
Harrisburg cass | 5.5 13.3 
Williamsport ..... 12.2 12.2 5.5 13.6 
Dover ay ES 1132 2 §.5 13.2 
Wilmington 11.3 11.3 5.5 12.6 
Boston eens 11.4 4.5 neue 
springfield ee 33.3 4.5 
Worcester ....... 11.9 4.5 
a. eee 11.4 4.5 
Hartford Bawa pe 4.5 
New Haven ...... s 4.5 
Providence ; 5.5 
Atlantic vad 11.1 4.5 10.6 
Camden ‘ae 11.1 4.5 10.6 
ll 13.3 4.5 10.6 
Baliimore ........ 11.0 5.5 W.6 
Hagerstown 12.0 $.5 23.3 
Richmond a 11.0 7.5 2a.2 
Wilmington, N. C. pe 7. Zest 
Brunswick, Ga. 12.4 7.5 11.6 
Jacksonville 11.9 8.5 11.2 
Mineral a V.M.&P. 
i T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 5 4.0 
Lancaster, Pa. .. 13.5 15.0 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 14.0 15.0 
FUEL OILS—T.W. 
1 2 5 6 
Pee... Pe ....35 Da 9.2 6.85 6.14 
Allentown ...... 11.3 9.8 5 alte eee 
Wilmington, Del. 10.6 9.3 ’ a 
Springfield, Mass. 10.0 
Worcester ... 9.7 
Hartford, Conn. 9.6 
Taxes: 


Brunswick, Ga., 
elude ic state tax 
Discounts: 

Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Del., 2c off t.w. 
price on t.w. deliveries of 25 gals. or more at 
one time. 

Notes: 

Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stoddard 
Solvent; V. M. & P. prices also apply to Light 
Cleaners Naphtha 


kerosine price does not in- 


CHEVE@ON 


Ss. O. (Regular) Av. Gpee- —_ 
AI Re- 80 ne sine 

C . T.T. tail T.T. Taxes T.T, 
San Fran., Cal.. 12.0 16.0 15.5 4.5 14.55 
Los Angeles .... 11.5 15.5 15.0 4.5 13.05 
=a 13.0 17.0 16.5 4.5 15.55 
Phoenix, Ariz... 14.5 18.5 18.0 6.5 16.05 
Reno, Nev. .. 14.0 18.0 17.5 5.5 16.55 
Portland, Ore... 12.5 16.5 16.0 6.5 16.55 
Seattle, Wash... 12.5 16.5 16.0 6.5 16.55 
Spokane . 15.0 19.0 18.5 6.5 20.05 
Tacoma . .-. 122.5 16.5 16.0 6.5 16.55 
Boise, Idaho ... 15.5 19.5 19.0 7.5 19.30 
Salt Lake, U. 15.6 18.5 5.5 15.7% 
Honolulu, T. H. 13.0 17.5 16.5 5.5 15.55 


Taxes: 

Gasoline tax at Boise, Ida. applies to motor 
fuel only; avgas taxes are 1.5c federal, 2.5c 
state. 

Notes: 

Resale & Commercial Gasoline: T.C. prices 
for Chevron (regular) and Chevron Aviation 80 
are 0.25c per gal. below posted net tank truck 
prices; Pearl Oil (kerosine) T.C. prices, 3c per 
gal. below posted net tank truck prices. 

Prices for Chevron Supreme (Ethyl) are 2c 
above Chevron (regular), except at Salt Lake 
& Boise where spread is 1.5¢e. Prices for 
Chevron Aviation 91 are 2c above Chevron 
Aviation 80; for Chevron Aviation 100, 5c above 
Chevron Aviation 80. 
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Diese: 
Crown Gaso- Kero- Fuel 
Net line sine Net 





Dealer Taxes T.W. T.W. 
Covington, — were: * ae ee ® | 9.8 
Lexington... rae 635 Bas mes 
Louisville ........12.4 6.5 11.6 9.6 
Paducah cep ae Ce Bee. Bee 
Jackson, Miss. .... 12.0 7.5 11.2 10.6 
Vicksburg rsa? tt BS 6c 
Birmingham, Ala... 12.2 8.5 11.8 10.7 
Mobile eee. 9.5 11.3 10.2 
Montgomery _ rr 9.5 13.1 11.6 
AGewts, Gh. ...... Ine 2F- %ges Bean 
BEE .ikccecrnsr tee Te BS Be 
Macon MWetsevnnes Ee ea 2 See 
Savannah .. ~~ ae te mos Ue 
Jacksonville, Fla... 12.0 8.5 11.2 10.6 
Miami ack o> ao 8.5 11.2 10.6 
Pensacola ........ 11.8 9.5 320.9 30.3 
Tampa tins. ae ee ta Se 
Taxes: 


Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, le 
city; Montgomery, 1c city & 1c county; Pensa- 
cola, lc city. Other taxes not included in 
prices: Georgia, kerosine, 1c; Montgomery, 
kerosine & diesel, 1c; Mississippi, kerosine @ 
diesel, 0.5¢c; Birmingham, diesel, 1c 
Notes: 

Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
prices. 


Blue Crown (3rd Grade) 


s. 0. Red Crown (Reg. Grade) 
IND Red Red Btue 
° Cr’n, Cr’n, Cr’n. Gaso- Kero- 
Cons. Dir. Dir. line sine 
T.W. T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Chicago, Ill. . 14.8 12.8 12.3 4.5 13.0 
Decatur coe ee Ie Be 43 
Joliet . ----¢ 144.8 13.3 13.8 4.5 33.0 
Peoria - 14.6 13.1 12.6 4.5 12.8 
Evansville, Ind. . 14.3 12.8 12.3 5.5 12.3 
Indianapolis oe ao ee 5.5 12.5 
South Bend ..... 14.9- 13.4 12.9 5.5 12.9 
Detroit, Mich. ... 14.0 12.5 . 4.5 12.0 
Grand Rapids - 14.0 12.5 4.5 12.8 
Saginaw ... » ae 2.5 4.5 12.0 
Green Bay, Wise. 15.1 13.6 13.1 5.5 18.3 
Milwaukee -- 15.0 13.5 13.0 5.5 13.2 
La Crosse - 14.8 13.3 12.8 5.5 13.0 
Duluth, Minn. .. 15.1 13.6 5.5 13.3 
Mpls.-St. Paul... 14.8 12.8 12.8 5.5 13.9 
Mankato - 14.8 13.3 12.8 5.5 13.6 
Des Moines, Ia. . 14.3 12.8 12.3 5.5 12.5 
Mason City poo ae Ws. BS B.S Ie 
St. Louis, Mo. 14.3 12.8 12.3 4.8 13.8 
Kansas City 14.2 °12.7 °12.2 °5.0 11.9 
St. Joseph ......13.7 13.3 4.5 11.9 
Fargo, N. D. - 15.8 14.3 13.8 5.5 14.0 
Huron, S. D. -- 195.2 13.7 138.2 §.5 13.4 
Wichita, Kans. 11.4 12.6 11.1 5.5 10.3 
Omaha, Neb. ... 14.3 12.8 12.3 6.5 12.8 
Stanavo Aviation Number 173 

Cons. T.W. Taxes 

Detroit, Mich : 18.4 4.5 

Fargo, N. D. .... 17.8 5.5 

Huron, S. D. ae 17.2 5.5 

Indianapolis, Ind. ... 16.9 5.5 

Kansas City, Mo. .... 15.7 4.5 

Oleum V.M.&P. Stani- 

Spirits Naphtha sol Taxes 


(Prices are base prices before discounts) 


Chicago a 16.2 15.2 4.5 
Detroit ...... 18.2 17.4 18.7 4.5 
m (, A... Ew 16.5 16.0 1.5 
. tame .... Mean 17.1 15.6 1.5 
Milwaukee ... 16.8 17.8 17.3 5.5 
Minneap’Ils ... 16.6 17.6 15.9 5.5 
Fuel Oils T. W. 
Chicago 

Standard Stanolea 

Heater Oli Furnace Ou 
1-99 gals. Saas 11.5 11.0 
100-149 gals. ..... 10.5 10.0 
150 gals. & over ... 10.0 oe 
150-399 gals. ..... i 10.0 
400 gals. & over : cena 9.5 

Stanolex Stanolex 

Fuel A Fuel O 
oo ee Serer 8.0 7.25 
750 gals. & over ... 7.25 6.5 
Stanolex Furnace Oil 
100 gaits. 

Other Products 1-99 gals. & over 
Indianapolis ......... 10.8 9.8 
Detroit EEE rene 10.6 9.6 
er i 10.1 
Minneapolis .......... 11.0 10.0 
i BAR 10.5 9.5 
|: eee 10.0 9.0 
Taxes: 


Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes: 
Kansas City, 1.5c; St. Joseph, & St. Louis, 1c. 
Naphtha tax column includes 1.5¢c federal & 
state taxes. Iowa kerosine prices do not in- 
clude 4c state tax. State sales, occupation, 
consumer & use taxes te be added where ap- 
plicable 

Effective June 1 
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Tank Wagon Prices—Continued 


SOCONY. 
VACUUM 


Mobilgas (Regular Grade) 
Gaso- Mobilgas Aircraft Com. Undiv. Mobilfuel MOBILHEAT 
line Grade 80 Grade 91 Grade 100 Cons. Dir. Mobil Kerosine Diesel (No. 2 Fuel) 
Taxes T.C T.W. T7T.C. T.W. T.C. T.W. T.C. T.W. T.W. T.C. Yard T.W. T.C. T.W. T.C. Yard T.W. 
New York City: is 
Manh. 55 18.7 aa.8 ah.7 32.2 2 ee 94 
Bronx 5.5 15.7 tie S8.7 11.1 a OB acs cae 14 
Kings 5.5 15.7 [a.m 3a.7 7.9 S.k 2B-2 «42-5 9.6 6.9 7.2 9.§ 
Queens 5.5 15.7 a2 231.7 11.1 ; 9.6. roe 83 
Richmond 5.5 15.3 16.8 10.8 11.3 7.8 C2 Be az. 68 7.2 98 
Albany, N. Y 5.5 14.6 15.6 7.3 160.86 32:13. 11.8 Sy 8.8 10.6 7 7 F323 TFs O98 
Binghamton ; Bs 11.6 12.8 13.8 Se 86.8 Fey «3 11.7 8.0 8.2 11.j 
ods Wa ca's . 35.5 14.28 18.4 18.3 16.4 16.7 17.9 11.2 11.9 18.4 9.1 95 12.2 8 11.2 8.3 8.7 11.0 
Jamestown ...... 5.5 15.6 WG 11.6 12.1 12.6 9.0 92 11.9 11.3 8.6 89 109 
Mt. Vernon . &.8 ; ne 22.8 8.4 11.3 ok reer 7.4 96 
Plattsburg § 5 11.8 12 12.5 9.3 938 11.8 8.1 8.1 102 
Rochester 5.5 15.8 16 8 13.5 33.8 18.8 92 96 12.3 11.1 8.4 86 1086 
Syracuse 5.5 15.5 16.5 11.3 12 12.5 9.1 95 12.2 84 109 82 84 104 
Bridgeport, Conn. 4.5 11.8 11.8 7.8 Oe .... 29 GS..7-. 89 
Danbury ‘ 4.5 11.8 12.8. 8.9 — eee “ae: 2 
Hartford 45 10.8 21.6 13.1 8.8 8.3 7.8 30.1 7.4 7.4 96 
New Haven a 14.8 10.7 11.8 11.8 7.8 7.8 7.4 S27 6.9 6.9 9.1 
Benger, Me. .......5... 5 5 15.8 10.8 11.8 128 9.0 12.2 Sa We 2.3 .... BS 
Portland SSB 3.) 14.5 14.2 35 10.1 Ill 11.5 OO} re 11.2 7.3 96 Ser 9.$ 
Boston, Mass. ......... 45 18.4 14.4 144 154 159 169 104 109 11.4 7.9 ; me ts 3S Fe Ku 94 
Concord, N. H. : &.5 if 5 18 Se Ce aac Ee Gene 8.5 108 
Lancaster ; 5 5 ae See ft Za. = ee 11.7 ore 94 11.5 
Manchester = §.5 12 12.5 cat 9$ 12.8. 10 5 ie 8.8 1082 
Providence, R. I. ...... 4.5 4 15 4 103 109 11.4 [oe S05 82.3 7S £3 33 34 38 
Burlington, Vt. 6 0 15 4 11.8 11.9 18.4 8.9 ee 8.5 108 8 85 104 
Rutland 6.0 ae GS 88.6... «c+ S.0 _ wes fo: 11.0 a: S2 107 
Tank Wagon Prices: Buffalo N. Y. City Rochester Syracuse Boston Hartford Providence 
—. rau Digii>. saicis cs. 6 eae eGR 14 12.5 15 16 18.5 15 14 
& P. Naphtha 5 16 20 14.5 16 15.5 


} lh N.Y.C. prices do not include 2% 


15 13 
‘city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 


Discounts: Diesel—on t.w. deliveries, 0.5c for at least 400 gals. 


Notes: 


Esso (Regular Grade) 
Consumer Gaso- Kero- 
Tank Dealer line sine 


Ss. O, 
N. J. 





Wagon T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 11.1 11.6 4.5 10.6 
ewar' Ceres = ee 4.5 10.6 
Baltimore, Md. ..... 11.0 11.5 5.5 10.6 
Cumberland .... - 12.5 13.0 §.5 12.1 
Washington, D. C. . 11.3 11.8 4.5 i1.1 
DORVEIG, Va. ....06 m6 3.3 7.5 11.7 
Petersburg pa Mcemae 7.0 21.0 2 tase 
ig ban eeu << hea To 10 
Richmond Oo 11.5 Toe ae 
Roanoke 5 13.5 13.0 7.5 11.9 
Charleston, Ww. "Va. . 12.2 12.7 6.5 12.8 
| RA ee 12.3 12.8 6.5 13.4 
Parkersburg ....-.. 12.1 12.6 6.5 12.5 
Wheeling ~ re > a 6.5 13.1 
Charlotte, N. Cc ree 12.4 4.0 Baek 
ee err ee pe Ee ste 7.5 12.6 
ee 12.4 12.9 7.0 12.6 
Raleigh chaesceen ae a aaa ie ae ES 
OO eae: eS ee eS 7.5 13.8 
Charleston, S. C. .. 11.3 11.8 - 
CAE. occecvccee Eee 33.9 * a 
Spartanburg ....... i Oy MR = * eee 
New Orleans, La. .. 10.4 10.9 8.5 9.6 
Baton Rouge ...... 10.3 10.8 8.5 10.1 
Abetanetia je... WS 11.3 8.5 10.1 
ake Charies ......10.3 10.8 8.5 11.6 
reveport Pee me S05 82 
New Iberia ........ Bi ORS 8.5 9.6 
Knoxville, Tenn. 22.0 13.5 S.5. 23.2 
Rees: 11.3 11.8 8.5 10.8 
Chattanooga ....... 11.9 12.4 8.5 11.3 
Nashville 12.4 12.9 8.5 11.3 
Bristol. oo Be A 8.5 12.3 
Little ‘ak’ ‘Ark. 11.9 13.4 8.0 10.3 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
T.W. T.W. 
Newark, N. J. ..... 12.5 14.0 
Baltimore, Md. . 15.0 ap 
Washington, D. C.. 15.0 
Fuel Oils—T.W. 0.1 No, 2 
Atlantic City, N. J. 10.6 9.2 
| ERR rren 10.6 9.2 
Baltimore, Md. ..... 10.6 9.7 
Washington, D. C. . a 10.1 
PUOETOIN, V&.  .vccs 11.0 9.3 
POCOTEDULE oc cccese 11.3 9.5 
Richmond .. 11.3 9.5 
Charlotte, N. cc 12.1 10.3 
| a 10.5 
Raleigh ... 11.8 10.6 
Charleston, Ss (om ‘ - 9.5 
Columbia Rima ecvleed are 10.5 
Spartanburg ....... 11.38 
Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices do not include 
le state tax. 
Discounts: 


Esso gasoline—to undivided dealers, 0.5c¢ off 


dealer t.w. 
Kerosine—In South Carolina lc per gal. 
posted t.w. price for 25 gals. or more. 


Naphtha—Newark t.w. prices are for deliver- 
ies of 200 gals. or more; less than 200 gals., 
0.5c over posted t.w. prices; steel barrel de- 
liveries, 2c over posted t.w. prices. Baltimore & 
Washington prices are for t.w. deliveries of 
25-99 gals., no discounts. 

Notes: 

Effective Mar. 21, minimum retail resale 
price of 15.4c for Esso Gasoline posted through- 
out New Jersey. 


off 
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Syracuse V.M.&P. price is in steel barrels 


Jamestown t.c 


prices are delivered prices; 


Sohio X-70 Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 





Con- Re- Gaso-° Kero- 

sumer Ssell- line sine 

T.W. ers S.S. Taxes T.W. 
Ohio, Statewide 15.0 12.0 15.5 5.5 11.0 
Akron 15.0 12.0 15.5 5.5 11.0 
Canton 15.0 12.0 3.5 3.5 11.0 
Cincinnati 15.0 12.0 155 5.5 11.0 
Cleveland 15.0 12.0 18.5 5.5 11.0 
Columbus 15.0 12.0 15.5 5.5 11.0 
Dayton 15.0 12.0 18.5 5.5 11.0 
Lima 15.0 12.0 15.5 5.5 11.0 
Mansfield 15.0 12.0 15.5 5.2 11.0 
Marion 15.0 12.0 15.5 5.5 11.0 
Portsmouth 15.0 12.0 15.5 5.5 11.0 
Toledo 15.0 12.0 155 5.5 11.0 
Youngstown 15.0 12.0 15.5 $.5 11.0 
Zanesville 15.0 12.0 15.5 $.5 11.0 


Aviation Gasoline—Statewide 


Consumer Gasoline 
T.W Taxes 
x Aviation Gasoline 


2 Octane (Clear) 1.0 a8 5.5 
Esso (Clear) Avia. Grade 80 .. 18.5 5.5 
Esso Aviation Grade 91/98 ... 19.5 5.5 
Esso Aviation Grade 100/130.. 22.5 5.5 

Naphtha—T.W. 

Statewide 
S.R. Solvent ein belalacase ate a ecirttaavelecken we 16.5 
D.C. ee em a Skeitreuae <new 7.0 
V.M.&P Naphtha sahensapiers 17.0 
Varnolene .... ; ek maples so ae 17.0 
Sohio Solvent F : aera tue 17.0 
Fuel Oils—T.W. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Ohio, Statewide "21.0 11.0 °10.0 
Discounts: 


Esso aviation—on contract to hangar opera- 
tors and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 

Fuel oils—Statewide prices are for t.w. & 
drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; prices for 
deliveries of less than 50 gals. are 0.5c higher. 

Naphthas—to contract consumers off t.w. 
prices—Statewide: 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 
to 2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., 1c; 5000 
or more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: Less than 
50 gals., tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 
nme 250 to 499 gals., 1c; 500 gals. or over 
JC 
Notes: 

Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are 
same as X-70 unless otherwise noted. S.S. 
prices are at company-operated stations. State- 


wide prices are subject to exceptions other than 
those shown, 
Effective 


June 1. 





Gasoline— Dealer T.W. Gaso- 
Fire-Chief Indian line 

(Regular) (3rd Grade) Taxes 
Dallas, Tex. .... 10.5 9.5 5.5 
Ft. Worth cs oe 9.5 5.5 
Wichita Falls ... 10.5 9.5 5.5 
Amarilloe........ 10.5 9.5 5.5 
Tyler i+ekae es, ee 9.5 5.5 
El Paso , « 22.5 12.0 5.5 
San Angelo ..... 10.5 9.5 5.5 
Waco : : ae 9.5 5.5 
Austin ae: 10.5 9.5 5.5 
Houston . ‘ 10.5 9.5 5.5 
San Antonio 10.5 9.5 5.5 
Port Arthur . 10.5 9.5 5.5 


all other t.c. 


prices are FOB bulk terminals. 
(N. B. Prices are Continental's 
CONT’L 
OIL 


‘‘normal’’ prices. Current selling 
prices may be lower than ‘‘nor- 


mal’’ because of local compe 
tition). 

Conoco Demand 

N-tane (3rd Gaso- Keroe- 


(regular) Grade) line sine 


Tank Wagon Taxes T.W 
Denver, Col. .... 12.6 11.6 7.5 12.8 
Grand June. .... 14.5 13.5 7.5 14.0 
Pueblo isd ois a 12.3 7.5 12.5 
Casper, Wyo. ... 13.5 12.5 5.5 13.5 
Cheyenne née 12.3 5.5 13.3 
Billings, Mont. . 14.5 13.5 6.5 14.1 
Butte eee ee 14.6 6.5 15.8 
Great Falls ..... 14.5 13.5 6.5 15.8 
Helena ; <i. 14.2 6.5 15.8 
Salt Lake, U. ... 15.6 14.6 5.5 15.7 
Twin Falls, Ida... 17.8 16.8 7.5 17.9 
Albuquer., N.M.. 12.9 11.9 7 11.9 
Roswell eee: 11.4 7 11.4 
Sante FO .....+0 Bove pe 7.5 123.3 
Muskogee, Okla.. 11.5 10.5 7 10.0 
Oklahoma wel re 10.5 7 10.@ 
Tulsa 11.5 10.5 7 10.6 
Taxes: 


Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes 
Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, Ic. 
Notes: 

T.W. prices are to consumers & dealers. 


Thriftane 
— (3rd Grade) e 
HUMB (Regular) aARe 
— Tank Re- Tank Re-_iine 
Wagon tail Wagon tail Taxes 
Dallas, Tex... 10.5 15.0 9.5 12.5 5.5 
Ft. Worth .. 10.5 15.0 9.5 12.5 5.5 
Houston .... 10.5 15.0 9.5 12.5 5.5 
San Antonio. 10.5 15.0 9.5 12.5 5.5 
Kerosine 
Tank Wagon Retail 
Dallas, Tex. ‘ 10.0 14. 
Ft. Worth 10.0 14.8 
Houston : 10.0 14.0 
San Antonio 10.0 14.0 
Notes: 
T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers & 
consumers. 
Esso Gasoline 
IMPERIAL (Regular Grade) 
OIL Kere- 
Gasoline Gasoline sine 
T.W. Taxes . 
Hamilton, Ont. ... 18.0 11.0 19.0 
Toronto . ; see 11.0 19.0 
Brandon, Man, .. 23.0 9.0 25.0 
Winnipeg ss dines ee 9.0 23.5 
Regina, Sask. ... 23.0 10.0 25.0 
Saskatoon . 25.8 10.0 27.8 
Edmonton, Alta... 22.9 9.0 24.9 
Calgary .. . 20.0 9.0 22.0 
Vancouver, B. a. 15.0 10.0 24.0 
Montreal, Que.. py 11.0 18.5 
St. John, N. B.... 16.0 13.0 19.0 
Halifax, N. S..... 16.0 13.0 19.0 
Taxes: 
Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes. 
Notes: 


Prices are per Imperial gal. which is 1.2 U.S 
gals. T.W. prices are to divided & undivided 
dealers. 
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Due to scarcity of supplies, sellers generally refuse to take on : . . 
new customers and limit offerings to regular customers only. Oil Price Section 


Atlantic & Eastern Gulf Coast 


(Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries and tanker terminals, and of tanker terminal 
operators FOB their terminals)—Prices in Effect June 2 











MOTOR GASOLINE KEROSINE & FUEL OILS 
Kerosine 
78-78.5 Oct. &/or No. 5 fuel No. 5 fuel 
District 74-76 Oct. Ethyl (a) No. 1 fuei No. 2 fuel (0-10 p.t.) (15-60 p.t.) No. 6 fuel 
N Harb. .. (2)9.3-10.5(1) (2)10.3-12(1) 7.8017) (14)6.8-7.1(2) (7)2.57-2.85(1) $2.39(1) (7) 82 .22-2.32(4) 
N.Y. Harb., ara > a 
baP. .csecce e (1)9.2-10(1) (1)10.2-10.4(1) 7.7(15) (14)6.7-7(2) (7)2.57-2.85(1) 2.39(1) 
Albany ...... 10.5(8) (1)11. 5-12(3) 8.1(8) 7.2(7) 2.7701) 2.42(1) 
Philadelphia . (1)9.2-10.3(3) (1)10.3-11.8(1) 7.7(14) 6.9(13) rr (3)2.43-2.53(1) (9)2.22-2.32(1) 
Phil., barges..(1)9. 1 9.4(1) (1)10.2-10.4(1) 7.6(5) 6.8(5) 5 aba 
Baltimore ....(2)9.3 -10(4) (1)10.3-11.5(2) 8(11) 7.2(11) 2.39(3) (5)2.22-2.32(]) 
Balt., barges. (1)9.2-9.4(1) (1)10.2-10.4(1) (1)7.875-7.9(1) (1)7.075-7.1(2) F : 
Norfolk vee ee(3)8.9-9.2(2) (1)9.9-11.2(1) 7.9(8) 7.2(8) 2.35(1) (3)2.18-2.28(1) 
Wilm., N.C...(3)8.85-9.1(1) (3)9.85-10.95(2) 7.85(10) 7.2(10) iy 
Charleston ... (2)8.8-9.2(1) (2)9.8-11.15(1) 8(7) 7.2(7) aoe 2°30(1) 2.13(3) 
Savannah .... 9.4(8) 10.4(5) 8.1(9) 7.3(5) an ee (1)2.13-2.32(1) 
Jacksonville .. 9.4(9) 10.4(6) 8.1(10) 7.3(6) peas hie: (5)2.08-2.18(1) 
Miami ....... 9.4(7) 10.4(5) 8.1(8) 7.3(4) wei ate 
OS 9.4(8) 10.4(6) 8.1(10) 7.3(7) Pda ae (4)2.03-2.13(1) 
Pensacola ... f 8(3) 7.1(3) sae ie 
Mobile .......(1)8.75-9(2) (1)9.75-10(2) 7.7(3) 7.1(2) cee 
New Orleans .(2)8.025-8.3(1) (2)8.9-9.3(1) (1)6.8-6.825(4) 6.15(3) 1.90(1) (5)1.73-1.83(1) 
Portland ..... 10.1(5) (1)11.35-11.6(2) 8(8) 7.1(7) haa 2.745(1) (2): .365(1) 
Boston ...... (1)9.5-10.4(5) (1)10.5-11.9(2) 7.9(9) 79) (1)2.605-2.705(1) 2.605(1) (3 365(2) 
Providence ... 10.3(6) (1)11.55-11.8(2) 7.9(9) (8) ia 2. 575(2) (4 335(1) 
New Haven .. 10.7(3) 12.2(3) 7.8(8) (5)6.9-7(1) 
(a) Postings of one supplier quoting the lows at Philadelphia & Baltimore are for Min. 80 Oct. (A. s. T.M.) Ethyl. 

Bunker C Fuel Diesel Ol Gas House 

Ships’ bunkers Ships’ bunkers Diesel Oil Gas Ol) 

(Ex Lighterage) (Ex Lighterage) Shore Plants 28-34 Gravity 
N. Y. Harbor.... (6)$2.22-2.32(2) $2.98(8) (1)7.1-7. aed 7.1(2) og: 
pee 2.42(1) 7.4(3 7.4(1) Pacific Coast 
Philadelphia ..... (6)2.22-2.271) (1)2.90-2.98(5) (5)6.9-7. ate 2) 7) 
Baltimore .......  (4)2.22-2.32(1) 3.08(2) F -4(3) 7.2(1) Prices in Effect June 2 

) 9)9 > o9 

= hah a end >. LE 7.32@ (In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker © Fuel 
Savannah ....... (1)2.13-2.23(1) 3.06(1) 7.3(4) fs or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) (P.S. 400) 
Jacksonville (4)2.08-2.18(1) 3.06(2) 7.3(5) San Pedro, Calif..... $2.60(4) $1.45(4) 
Tampa ewan: ke ey 3.06(2) 7.3(5) eo San Francisco ...... 2.65(4) 1.50(4) 
New Orleans ..... (5)1.73-1.83(1) 2.33(2) 6.4(2) . Portland, Ore. ...... 2.85(4) 1.70(4) 
Portland (2)2.265-2.365(1) = ee 7.3(1) 7.3(1) Seattle, Wash. ...... 2.85(4) 1.70(4) 
Boston (3)2.265-2.365(1) 3.02(1) 7.2(2) 7.2(1) 
Providence (3)2.235-2.335(1) 3.02(2) 7.2(2) Fe wand 
New Haven 2 .235(2) ae (3)7.4-7.501) 


Mid-Continent Lubes 


(At Gulf; in packages, FAS, New Orleans: in 
Gulf Coast—New Orleans & West bulk, FOB terminals) 


Prices in Effect June 2 





(Cargo prices are FOB ship at Gulf, min. of 20,000 bbls., & are by refiners only to other refiners, 


export agents, or tanker terminal operators.)—Prices in effect June 2. es Stesk non Steel Drums Bulk 
New Orleans & Lower CARGOES color, s. at 210 3 
Mississippi to Baton Rouge South & West of New Orleans Domestic & Export 150 vis. 0-10 pp......47(1) 37(1) 
Tank Cars Barges Tank Cars Barges from all Gulf Ports 


AVIATION GASOLINE 
Grade 100 


(Spec. An-F-48)..... cade 13.5(1) ne (1)12-12.5(1) 
Grade 91 Wax 

s -F-48 ‘ 
sate ananeiee ; — 12(1) re 11(2) ni Melting points _are A} 3° higher an 
°78-78.5 Oct. Ethyl  8.9(2) 8.9(2) ()8-5-9.25(1) (1)8.5-9.25() os or bole: nety ; carloads: sc 
178-78.5 Oct. Ethyl 9.3(1) 9.31) (1)9.4-10.5() (2)9-9.54) 9.5(3 im bags of bhis.; fully refined slats loose. 
tt78-78.5 Oct. Lecoe ; leis 9. 5(3) 9 sta) Prices in Effect June 2 
°74-76 Oct. ......  8.025(2) 8.025 (2) (1)8-8.125(1) 
174-76 Oct. 22... 8.3(1) 8.3(1) (2)8.4-9(1) (1) 825-92) (2)8.25-9(1) Caen LET _= =, — 
3-72 Oct. ° 2.22: et (1)7.875-8.125(2) a eens —_ 


* ASTM & research Octane ratings” are approximately ‘same. 
t Research Octane rating is minimum of 5 points above ASTM rating. 
tft Research Octane rating is minimum of 10 points above ASTM rating 


124-6 Yellow 
124-6 White.7.75(1) (1)6.25-9(1) (2)7.75-9(1) 





























_ . Fully Refined: 
Unleaded 
7 Oct. ........ . dae a (3)8-8.25(1) 9 (26-16. 
4 Bpeeebeen ° sees << 125-7 78a) (26.1.6. S5(1) (17. 8-7. 85(1) 
SEM, occasses 7475-7. 775(1) (197.47 aes a 7. ONS ean ae 
—* (1 475-7 .775(1) (1)7.475-7.775(1) .... pene 7.75(1) |? ee 8.3(1) (2) 8.3( 
KEROSINE & cane woes sara aes none coe oe . 8.3501) (2)6.95-7. 1G) (1)8.55-8.8(¢1) 
41-43 w.w. kero.  6.825(4) 6.825(3) (2)6.5-7.125(1) (1)6.75-7.125(1) (2)6.75-7.125(1) ee Se — — 
2-44 w.w. kero. 
No. 2 fuel oll ... 6.15(3) 6.15(2) (2)5.75 6(2) (2)5.75-6(2) (6)5.75-6(4) 
DIESEL & GAS OILS 
(In diesel index No.) Naphtho 
.. = Serer 6.275(1) (2)5.875-6(1) (1)5.875-6 5. 75-6(5 rice Sffec » 9 
53 dt 202 eB  (BEERSS Deemea = as. s- 6 Prices ta Effect June 2 
he, 6.275(1) bone (1)5.925-6(1) (1)5.925-6(2) (1)5_.875-6(4) V.M.&P. Mineral 
58 and above... aor 6.05(1) ape 6(1) Naphtha Spirits 
weet oll .. $1.90(1)t ae sete seks (1)$2.25-2.50(1) tt New York Harbor 12.5(4) 11.5(5) 
5-60 p.t. tt 0-10 p.t. Philadelphia .... 12.5(4) 11.5(5) 
HEAVY FUELS Baltimore ....... 11(4) 
BUNKER one * Ship’s Saar 13(4) 12(4) 
Heavy Diesels Bunkers Providence ...... 13(2) 12(4) 
(At all Gulf Ports) Cargoes (Ex. Lighterage) 
Below 28 API : 
anh?’ $2.25(2) (1)2.25-2.41(1) Export Prices 
© above e 
(1)2.33-2.58(8) NPN Gasoline Index Prices in Effect June 2 
C Oil. (2)$1.68-2.00(1) (9)1.73-2.15(1) 
of tenn Gute Ports 
J. S. Dollars per Bbl 
Ww by Bunker c Diesel i 
TANKER RATES Cents Per Gal. Bunkers) Bunkers) 
Approximate rates, c per bbl.; Gulf-N. Mav 26 12.42 a7 Tampico $1.78 $2.58 
Atlantic, not east of ’.Y. Rates are for Month ago _. > 47 8.71 Veracruz .... pea% 1.78 
vessels 14,000 DWT or over; for vessels Year 4 = " ef oi Minatitlan 78 2.58 
000/13,999 DWT, rates’ are 15% tania aetole 2 — a ri 
higher. ealer index is an average of ‘‘undivided’”’ y 
vy crude & fuel. 10-19.9 grav. 43.8 dealer prices, ex-tax, in 50 cities. G ? $9 — — 95 
i crude, 30 grav. or lighter.. = a Tank car index is weighted average of follow- i’ Rae rs <n a 
. Se -e . ing wholesale markets for regular-grade gaso- Salin: Ge pbpaspeeittse >" : 
a line, FOB refineries or terminals: Okla., Mid- Salina Cruz .........-+ 2.11 3.50 
2 fuel hance a6 aoe wes 38 Western, W. Penna., Calif., Y. Harbor, Phil- Note: All bunkers sales subject to Mexican 
adelphia, Jacksonville, Seaee and Gulf Coast. stamp tax of 1.65% ad valorem. 
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(American 
thousands ¢ 
Figures inc 
tima 
therefore 


East ‘ 


Texas Gulf 
Louisiana G 
No. La. & 
Rocky Mt. 
Rocky Mt. 
California 
Total U. S. 
U. $.—B. o 


Distric 
East Coast 
Appalachian 
Appalachian 
Ind., Ill., Ky 
Okla., Kans 
Inland Texa 
Texas Gulf 
Louisiana G 
N. La. & A 
Rocky Mt. 
Rocky Mt. ( 
California 
Total U. S. 
U. $.—B. o 


Unfinis 


*New York 
Florida 
"West Virg 
®*Virginia 
*Ohio—Sor 
*Ohio—Oth 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Oklahoma 


Texas: 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
East Te 
Other 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 


Total Te 
North Lou 
South Lou 


Total Lou 
Arka iSas 
Mississippi 
Alah ima 
New Mexic 
New Mexis 
Wy ing 
Mon ina 
Col do 
Cal 


June 
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Statistics 
1A ican Petroleum Institute figures in Gasoline 
thousands of barrels of 42 gallon each. Production at ’ , Gas Oil & 
Fig include reported totals plus es- Crude Runs to Stills Refineries Inc. ,Kerosine Dist. Fuel Oil 
tim of unreported amounts and are Daily Average % Operated Natural Blended Production Production 
ther e on a Bureau of Mines basis.) Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts May 24 May 17 May 24 May 17 May 24. May 17 May 24 May 17 May 24 — 
Pact yas 835 839 102.2 102.7 1,909 1,976 263 328 1,074 94 
o chian (Dist. 37 99 66.9 76.2 230 300 34 42 90 98 
Appalachian (Dist. 2) 70 72 107.7 110.8 243 239 21 21 _40 47 
Ind l., Ky. 784 764 85.3 $3.1 2,612 2.614 352 316 753 798 
Okla Kans., Mo. 417 422 91.9 93.0 1,434 1,472 199 195 455 466 
Inl 1 Texas 180 197 60.8 66.6 866 751 63 72 112 1 15 
Texas Gulf Coast 1,160 1,072 87.9 81.2 3,589 3,206 636 702 1,439 1,502 
l oui ina Gulf Coast 364 360 102.0 100.8 961 1,058 312 340 470 526 
No. | & Arkansas 62 65 54.4 57.0 163 164 41 47 70 67 
Rocky Mt. (Dist. 3) 11 11 84.6 84.6 41 4) 5 4 10 10 
Rocky Mt. (Dist. 4) 139 129 79.9 74.1 461 422 19 17 166 154 
California 861 837 91.2 88.7 2,418 2,279 65 53 839 936 
Total U. S.—B. of M. Basis 4,970 4,867 88.7 86.9 14.927 14522 2,010 2,137 5,518 5,662 
4 S B. of M. Basis, May 25, 1946 4,844 14,282 2 ,006 9,342 
: Residual Total Total Stocks Total Stocks Stocks of Per Cent 
4 Fuel Oil Stocks Gas Oil and Residual Finished and Un- __ Daily Refining 
: Production Kerosine Distillates Fuel Oil finished Gasoline Capacity Reported 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts May 24 May 17 May 24 May 17 May24 May 17 May 24 May 17 May 24 May 17 May 24 
+ East Coast 1,653 1,844 4,516 4,754 9,701 9,251 7,021 7 157 20,943 22 006 99.4 
Appalachian (Dist. 1) 67 85 188 195 408 391 230 245 21421 2. 554 89.2 
a eaghine (Dist. 2) 116 134 62 56 112 114 119 107 1,122 1,135 100.0 
ind. Ill. Ky % 1,037 993 1,430 1,340 2,943 2,873 2,381 2,246 19,299 20,143 85.8 
[i Kens. Mo 472 467 471 402 1,254 1,225 = 1,017 996 8.970 9.323 80.1 
Inland Texas ... 329 366 237 233 326 319 620 610 3.856 4,069 69.6 
Texas Gulf Coast 1,567 1,438 1,888 1,641 6,006 5,818 4,808 5,112 14/843 13.963 94.5 
I juisiana Gulf Coast 448 438 979 828 2,169 2,007 1,132 1,019 5.132 5.213 96.4 
| ste de Aeansas 90 95 219 229 153 381 111 110. «1,701 ~—-1,979 64.4 
Roc ky Mt. (Dist 3) 21 19 15 17 -o9 42 37 43 oC 89 9 aoe 25.3 
Rocky Mt. (Dist. 4) 216 198 80 68 924 501 615 622 2.940 2,967 71.5 
California 2,276 2,140 689 823 11,277 10,922 26,408 26,123 16.511 16.358 88.0 
— ral (I, S.-_B. of M. Basis 8,292 8,217 11,074 10,586 35.212 33,844 44.499 44.390 °97.827 99.793 88.7 
U. $.—B. of M. Basis, May 25, 1946 8.671 12.412 33,857 42.905 194,679 
e Unfinished gasoline stocks included are: ° 8,454,000 bbls; 226,000 bbls 
2 GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE STOCKS 
oa (MILLIONS OF BARRELS) 
U. S. Crude Oil Production 
or American Petroleum Institute figures) 
WEEK ENDED 
May 24 May 17 
eae Barrels Barrels 
(Daily Average) 
®*New York-Penna 47,400 48,650 
Florida 500 500 
*West Virginia 7,350 7,850 
*Virginia 200 200 
bls.) *Ohio—Southeast 5,950 6,700 
“Oni Other 2,150 2,550 
ange Indiana 7,500 17,900 a 
om_ Illinois 185,900 185,800 
y 17 Ke om ky 25,650 25,900 
2 Michigan 45,700 42,050 
3 Nebraska died 600 600 
30 Kansas °° 287,900 286,450 
3 Oklahoma °° 387,000 385,750 
219 Texas ad 4 
130 District 1 21,000 21,100 ceinaae i Sik 
65 District 2 159,150 159,150 
178 District 3 $85,150 485,150 
, District 4 243,400 243,400 
25 District 5 38,350 38,350 
< / 10 17 2431 7 14 21 28 
153 East Texas 338,000 338,000 ‘ Ritits 
195 Other District 6 112,500 112,500 
IRR District 7-B 38,200 38,200 
ws District 7-( 36,800 36,800 
84 District 8 530,150 530,150 GASOLINE STOCKS 
299 District 9 137,800 137,800 (MILLIONS OF BARRELS) 
2 District 10 86,250 86,250 
578 Total Texas 2,226,850 2,226,850 
100 North Louisiana 97,800 98,050 
$90 South Louisiana 316,000 316,000 
I Total Louisiana 413,800 414,050 
ov Arkansas 74,400 74,700 
14] Mi ippi 90,900 87,950 
316 Alabama 1,050 1,100 
A New Mexico—Southeast 105,350 105,350 
, New Mexico—Other 450 500 
178 y ng 116,700 114,950 
oe M a 22.550 22,600 
= Cr lo 39,800 40,700 
112 Ca la 919,200 908,400 
” It 2 5,024,850 5,008,050 
99 oe Grade crude in- 
: d 60,900 63,400 
> 
kla., Kansas, Neb. figures are for week 
im. May 22, 1947 
18 
ews § 
B June 4, 1947 65 
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Pennsylvania Oil Other Than Lubes at Refineries 


(Compiled by National Petroleum Assn. from reports of oil 
refiners. Figures in bbls.) 


March 
1947 
1. Naphthas & Gasoline: 
(1) Straight run, unblended and/or unleaded 
for sale as motor fuel 2,812 


(2 


Naphtha and gasoline, for sale for blend- 

ing or further refining, or held at refinery 

for further distillation, reforming, blend- 

ing or leading 

(3) Below 65 octane, not included in (1) or (2) 
above 

(4) 65 octane and above 


301,349 


3,366 
310,626 


2. Salable naphthas other than motor fuel (does 

not include refinery process naplhthas) 20,693 
3. Kerosine 60,313 
4. 36/40 gas oil (include furnace oil) 41,941 
5. Fuel oil (not reported above) 12,687 
6. Oils held as cracking plant charging stock 214,356 
7. Non-viscous neutral 35,290 
8. Wax distillate 167,932 
9. Crude petrolatum 36,858 
10. Wax (lbs.) 3,144,685 





Pennsylvania Lubricating Oils 


(Compiled by National Petroleum 
refining Pennsylvania Grade 








East Coast 


W. New York l 
W. Pennsylvania 1,192 
West Virginia 12,315 
Ohio 676 
Illinois 12,922 
Kentucky 3,242 
Michigan 306 
Kansas 9,230 
Oklahoma 34,714 
Texas: 198,170 
Gulf 49,117 
East Texas 27,609 
Panhandle 50,499 
Other 70,945 
Arkansas 7,929 
Louisiana: 42,937 
Gulf 23,815 
Inland 19,122 
New Mexico 7,774 
Colorado ° 
Montana 385 
Utah ° 
Wyoming °4,164 
California 78,352 s 
Total 414,309 
Daily average 14,797 
Total (thousands of bbls.) 9,864 
352 


Daily average 


gasoline 


© Wyoming includes Colorado and Utah drip 


66 


crude oil, Figures in bbls. 


region 


February 
1947 


2,924 


325,982 


306 
338,666 


3,754,536 


Assn. from reports of companies, 


) 


Pro- In- Pro- In- 
duction ventory duction ventory 

March March ‘eb. Feb. 

1947 1947 1947 1947 
1. Raw long residuum 21,999 12,695 21,609 14,457 
2. 600 stcam refined stock 222.257 123,398 226,429 146,831 
3. Other steam refined stock 66,456 57,863 90,536 66,500 
4. Finished dewaxed long residuum 25,986 61,656 47,239 68,282 
5. Bright stock 191,444 216,452 169,964 218,371 
6. Viscous neutral (below 180 vis.). 103,022 170,197 82,731 163,559 
7. Viscous neutral (180 vis. at 100). 106,358 130,310 77,563 114,740 

Net Stocks of Pennsylvania Crude Oil 
(Compiled by National Petroleum Assn. Figures in bbls.) 
March 31, Feb. 28, March 31, 
1947 1947 1946 
At Refineries 269,534 344,661 236.300 
Pipeline and Tank Farms 1,390,838 1,372,063 1,482,421 
Total : 1,660,372 1,716,724 1,718,721 
Production of Natural Gasoline 
(Bureau of Mines figures in gals., 000 omitted) 
Feb. 1947 Jan. 1947 


209,546 
51,952 
27,062 


Dealer & Service Station Prices for Regular-Grad« 
Gasoline in 50 Representative U. S. Cities, 
May 1, 1947 


City 
Average United States 
Portland, Me. 


Manchester, N. H 
Burlington, Vt. 
Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. I 
Hartford, Conn 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y 
Newark, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dover, Del. 
Baltimore, Md 
Washington, D. C 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Charlotte, N. C 
Charleston, S. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Vicksburg, Miss 
Memphis, Tenn 
Lexington, Ky 
Youngstown, Ohio 
South Bend, Ind 
Chicago, II. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Milwaukee, Wis« 
Twin Cities, Minn 
Fargo, N. Dak 
Huron, S. Dak 
Omaha, Neb. 

Des Moines, la 

St. Louis, Mo 
Wichita, Kans 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Little Rock, Ark. 
New Orleans, La 
Houston, Texas 
Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Denver, C 
Casper, 
Butte, Mont. 
Boise, Ida 
Salt Lake City 
Reno, Nev. 


Phoenix, Ariz 


Colo. 


Wyo 


Utah 


San Francisco, Calif 
Portland, Ore. 


Spokane, Wash. 


° Includes city tax of le. 
°° Includes city tax of 0.5« 


+ API 


(Figures in cents per gal.) 


Dealers’ Indicated Gasoline Tax Ser: .¢ 

Net Price Dealer (Inc. 1% Cent Sta: on 

(Ex. Tax) Margin Federal Tax) (Inc. ax) 
12.47 1.60 6.10 23 
11.50 4.00 5.50 21 
12.50 4.50 5.50 22 
12.40 4.00 6.00 22 
11.40 4.50 4.50 20 
11.40 4.60 4.50 20 
12.10 4.60 4.50 21 
12.40 5.10 5.50 23.00 
11.70 5.80 5.50 23.00 
11.10 5.00 4.50 20.60 
11.30 4.60 5.50 21.50 
11.90 5.00 5.50 22.40 
11.00 4.30 5.50 20.80 
11.30 5.30 4.50 21.10 
12.20 5.50 6.50 24.20 
10.70 6.10 7.50 94.30 
11.90 5.40 7.50 24.80 
11.30 5.70 7.50 24.50 
12.50 5.00 7.50 25.00 
12.00 4.50 8.50 25.00 
12.20 4.80 8.50 95.50 
11.70 5.40 7.50 24.60 
11.80 4.80 8.50 94 60 
13.00 3.50 6.50 23.00 
12.00 3.50 5.50 21.00 
13.40 1.60 5.50 23.50 
12.80 3.97 4.50 21.27 
12.50 4.53 4.50 31.5 
13.50 4.70 5.50 23.70 
12.80 4.90 5.50 23.20 
14.30 4.00 5.50 23.80 
13.70 4.00 5.50 23.20 
12.80 3.50 6.50 22.80 
12.80 4.00 5.50 22.30 
12.80 5.00 4.50 ©22.30 
11.60 4.00 5.50 21.10 
11.50 4.00 7.00 22.50 
11.90 5.10 8.00 25.00 
10.40 5.70 8.50 24.60 
10.50 4.50 5.50 90.50 
12.90 4,60 7.00 ©924.50 
12.60 4.40 7.50 24.50 
13.50 6.00 5.50 25.00 
13.50 4.00 6.50 24.00 
15.80 4.00 7.50 27.30 
15.60 4.90 5.50 26.00 
14.30 4.00 5.50 23.80 
14.80 4.00 6.50 25.30 
12.30 4.00 4.50 20.80 
12.80 4.00 6.50 23.30 
15.30 4.00 6.50 25.80 

The Texas Co 


figures as reported by 





Midcontinent Lubricating Oils, March, 1947* 


(Western Petroleum Refiners Assn. figures in bbls. of 42 gals.) 


Production 
Shipments: 
Domestic 
Export 
TOTAL 


Inventory March 31 
Days Supply 


© Figures summarize 


Bright 
Stocks 
262,304 


251,¢ 
¢ 


ys 


2 


1] 
40 


260,651 


212,8 


at 


ru 


Viscous 
Neutrals 
484,469 


484,450 
3,843 


488,293 


Paraffin 
Oils 


? 


14,830 


109,949 


82,938 


65 


0,014 


Steam 

Refined Blended 
Stock Oils 

25,814 572,450 

21,975 498,545 
1,377 32,016 

23,352 530,561 
55,748 251,227 


operations of 13 reporting companies which mam 





facture lubricating oil in the midwestern area 
Pacific Coast Demand 
(Bureau of Mines figures, total deliveries, thousands of b/d) 
Gas Oil Heavy All 

Gasoline & Diesel Fuel Oil Products 

1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 
January 248 313 189 177 432 420 917 = 1,035 
February 283 320 129 142 439 425 947 1.012 
March 300 304 106 117 448 390 982 932 
April 27 101 376 851 
May 323 7 351 864 
June 326 76 343 75 
July 329 72 326 859 
August 325 67 355 885 
September 318 77 339 860 
October 320 100 326 870 
November 293 128 363 896 
December 308 146 416 993 
Jan.-March 276 312 124 145 440 411 942 192 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM 


News 











Ala na 
Anzona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticu 
ela Vare 
District of 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illine 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentuc ky 


Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachuse 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hamy 
New Jersey 
New Mexic 
New York 
North Caro 
North Dak« 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvani 
Rhode Islan 
South Caro 
South Dak« 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virgis 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Total 

Daily , 
Change fror 
Total Chan 
Percentage 


r) Rev 
+ The 
° In| 
able purpost 


| 


f=) 


z.F.8 
in charge 
Atlantic D 
has been | 
departmen 
wide sale 
types of | 
started wi 
held vario 
office unt 
ferr: d to 
Manager, 


| 


York as m 
ager 
Recent 1 
| Tire & Ru 
Adm WwW. 
marked by 
» War whitey 
company, 
plan shor 
June 4, 19 








n 


4 nded 


Dils 
45 


§ 545 
2,01¢ 


ucts 


947 


Change from previous year 


Total Change 


Percentage change in Daily Average 
Revised 
+ These are state tax rates per gallon. 


rpose¢ 


Tax Rate} sities 
February Jan., 1947 
Cents G ons 

A] na 6 32,527,000 
Ari a 5 15,025,000 
Ark iS 642 21,883,000 
Cal nia 3 290,307,600 
Cr lo 4 23,540,000 
Co1 ticut 3 29,984,000 
De ure : 4 5,269,000 
Dis of Columbia 3 11,992,000 
Fl ef 58,647,000 
Ge i 6 47,573,000 
Id 6 8,867,000 
Ill 3 117,986,000 
Ind 4 66,120,000 
low 4 47,452,000 
Kat 4 38,722,000 
Ker ky 5 31,701,000 
Lou ina 7 29,073,000 
Mai 4 12,752,000 
Maryland 4 29,407,000 
Massachusetts 3 58,043,000 
Michigan 3 116,809,000 
Mini ta 4 46,501,000 
Mississippi 6 24,533,000 
Missour 2 63,128,000 
Montana 5 9,767,000 
Nebraska 5 23,398,000 
Neva 4 4,066,000 
New Hampshire 4 7,392,000 
New Jersey 8 72,245,000 
New Me xIco 5 12,682,000 
New York 4 146,332,000 
North Carolina 6 59,880,000 
North Dakota 4 8,566,000 
Ohi 4 130,323,000 
Oklal : 5% 41,982,000 
Or 5 27,333,000 
Pennsylvania 4 129,872,000 
Rhode Island 3 10,499,000 
South Carolina 6 26,557,000 
South Dakota 4 11,980,000 
Tennessee 7 38,728,000 
Yexas 4 153,380,000 
Utah 4 11,100,000 
Vermont 4 5,469,000 
Virginia 6 45,085,000 
Washington 5 (r)36,428,000 
West Virginia 5 19,542,000 
Wisconsin 4 51,801,000 
Wy ming 4 6,562,000 
Total 2,318,765,000 
Daily Average 74,799,000 


——Month of 
Feb., 1947 
Gallons 
32,293,000 
14,770,000 
21,136,000 
271,754,000 
22,442,000 
27,612,000 


45,420,000 
9,668,000 
113,538,000 
60,557,000 
40,287,000 
41,710,000 
30,826,000 
29,792,000 
11,519,000 
26,244,000 
54,273,000 
110,690,000 
40,997,000 
23,232,000 
60,011,000 
9,201,000 
21,018,000 
4,004,000 
6,694,000 
64,033,000 
12,509,000 
134,095,000 
49,646,000 
7,779,000 
114,575,000 
39,847,000 
28,934,000 
114,566,000 
9,752,000 
25,319,000 
10,865,000 
33,466,000 
164,785,000 
10,363,000 
5,040,000 
39,002,000 
38,484,000 
17,407,000 
44,592,000 
5,804,000 


2,172,626,000 


77,594,000 


+233,910,000 


+12.07% 


Feb., 1946 
Gallons 
27,645,000 
13,044,000 
18,242,000 
226,228,000 
19,736,000 
23,997,000 
4,433,000 
10,560,000 
47,625,000 
40.941,000 
7,598,000 
100,392,000 
54,878,000 
42,795,000 
54,621,000 
27,564,000 
26,107,000 
10,111,000 
23,845,000 
45,289,000 
87,284,000 
36,594,000 
20,325,000 
52,451,000 
7.973,000 
20,231,000 
3,802,000 
5,982,000 
61,561,000 
10,980,000 
120,137,000 
42,937,000 
6,243,000 
98,415,000 
35,418,000 
23,302,000 
105,948,000 
8,692,000 
21,804,000 
9,039,000 
31,673,000 
156,351,000 
8,884,000 
4,363,000 
37,741,000 
33,811,000 
16,182,000 
39,974,000 
4,968,000 


1,938,716,000 


69,240,000 


-——2 Months Ending With——. 


“+ 


GASOLINE CONSUMPTION BY STATES, FEBRUARY 1947* 


(API figures) 


503,658,000 
+ 12.63% 


In addition there is the federal tax of one and one-half cents (1%4c) per gallon. 
In general, these figures include all gasoline sold or consumed within the contines of the state, regardless of whether it was for a taxable or non-tax- 


Statistics 





Feb., 1947 Feb., 1946 

% Change Gallons Gallons % Change 
+16.81 64,820,000 55,973,000 +15.81 
+13.23 29,795,000 26,278,000 +13.38 
+15.86 42,974,000 37,053,000 +-15.98 
+ 20.12 562,061,000 447,584,000 +25.58 
+13.71 45,982,000 40,661,000 +13.09 
+15.06 57,596,000 50,101,000 +14.96 
+ 5.14 9,930,000 9,130,000 + 8.76 
+ 5.00 23,080,000 22,031,000 + 4.76 
+ 18.27 114,973,000 96,230,000 +19.48 
+10.94 92,993,000 82,938,000 +12.12 
+ 27.24 18,535,000 15,247,000 +21.56 
+13.09 231,524,000 204,183,000 +-13.39 
+10.35 126,677,000 116,917,000 + 8.35 
— 5.86 87,739,000 86,580,000 + 1.34 
—23.64 80,432,000 90,251,000 —10.88 
+11.83 62,527,000 55,412,000 +-12.84 
+14.11 58,865,000 53,832,000 t+ 9.35 
+13.93 24,271,000 21,053,000 +15.29 
+10.06 55,651,000 50,222,000 +10.81 
-+-19.84 112,316,000 97,795,000 +14.85 
+ 26.82 227,499,000 182,606,000 + 24.58 
+12.03 87,498,000 77,642,000 +12.69 
+14.30 47,765,000 40,082,000 +19.17 
14.41 123,139,000 108,248,000 13.76 
+15.40 18,968,000 16,803,000 + 12.88 
3.89 44,416,000 41,548,000 + 6.90 
5.31 8,070,000 7,425,000 8.69 
11.90 14,086,000 12,432,000 +13.30 
+ 4.02 136,278,000 125,306,000 + 8.76 
+13.93 25,191,000 22,661,000 11.16 
+11.62 280,427,000 248,495,000 +-12.85 
+15.63 109,526,000 90,902,000 + 20.49 
+ 24.60 16,345,000 15,067,000 + 8.48 
+16.42 244,898,000 211,267,000 +15.92 
+12.50 81,829,000 70,925,000 +15.37 
+ 24.17 56,267,000 46,434,000 + 21.18 
+ 8.13 244,438,000 219,423,000 +11.40 
+12.20 20,251,000 17,890,000 +-13.20 
+16.12 51,876,000 44,190,000 +-17.39 
+20.26 22,845,000 20,293,000 +12.58 
+ 5.66 72,194,000 64,533,000 +11.87 
+ 5.39 318,165,000 335,770,000 — 5.24 
+ 16.65 21,463,000 18,905,000 +13.53 
+15.52 10,509,000 9,057,000 1-16.08 
+ 3.34 84,087,000 77,681,000 + 8.25 
+13.82 74,912,000 68,092,000 + 10.02 
+ 7.57 36,949,000 36,150,000 + 2.21 
+11.55 96,393,000 87,619,000 +10.01 
+16.83 12,366,000 10,816,000 + 14.33 
+ 12.07 4,491,391,000 3,987 ,733,000 +-12.63 
+ 12.07 76,125,000 67,589,000 12.63 





EQUIPMENT PERSONALS 





I. F. Brennan, sales division manager 
in charge of non-food containers for the 
Atlantic Division of American Can Co., 
has been appointed to the general sales 


department. He will supervise nation- 


wide sales, including Canada, of all 
types of non-food containers. . . . He 
started with American Can in 1910 and 
held various positions in the New York 
ttice until 1930 when he was _ trans- 
ferred to Boston as New England sales 


manager. In 1935 he returned to New 
York as metropolitan district sales man- 


Recent visitor to the plant of Pharis 
Tir Rubber Co., Newark, Ohio, was 
Adi W. F. Halsey. The visit was 
marked by the showing of the first post- 





W hitewall tire manufactured by the 
company The admiral visited the 
plant shortly after his election to the 


1947 


board of directors of the Carlisle Tire 
& Rubber Co., a Pharis subsidiary. 


NEW CO.—Norman Oil Supply Co. 
incorporated 
Incorporators are Roy C. Keys 


has 


been 
W. Va. 


° 7. 


at 


Clarksburg, 


dent. 


president to become executive vice presi- 


He will continue as a director. 


° 


O° ° 


Edward H. Holman has been named 


facturing Co. 


manager of sales and merchandising of 
the tire division of Dayton Rubber Manu- 
He spent the past 18 years 


and W. Wilson Norman, both of Clarks- 
burg, and E. M. Nelson of Salem, W. Va. 


°° Oo co 


Walter H. Wiewel has been elected 
president of the Trent Tube Manufactur- 
ing Co., East Troy, Wis. Mr. Wiewel 
resigned as assistant to the president of 


National Tube Co. to accept his new 


post... Mr. Wiewel was assistant gener- 
al manager of sales for Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, from 1938 to 
1942. 

° ° oe 


F. E.. Elge, the founder and developer 
of the Trent Tube Co., has resigned as 


with Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. in vari- 
ous merchandising positions. He is in 
charge of both the field sales and sales 
promotion departments at Dayton. 


° ° ° 


Samuel F. Pratt Associates, New York, 
have moved their offices to 481 Main 
St., New Rochelle, N. Y. Mr. Pratt, 
who is president of Associates, has also 
been in charge of the lubricating oil 
and specialty division of Maritime Pe- 
troleum Corp. since its inception in 
1944. Accompanying him are John E. 
Dickson and Howard V. Lee, who have 
been associated with Mr. Pratt in the 
Maritime operation. 
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Oil company industrial publications 
took a big share of awards given house 
magazines by the Editor's Assn. of Wis- 
consin for the International Council of 
Industrial Editors. Results of the con- 
test were announced at council’s nation- 
al convention in St, Louis May 15-16. 

. The judges graded the publications 
on the following schedule: 40% 
cess of the publication in carrying out 
its objectives; 30%—quality of editorial 
content in accomplishing aims; 15%- 
overall appearance of the publication, 
and 15%—mastery of such technical as- 
pects as typography, photography and 
engraving. Nearly 800 entries were sub- 
mitted. Names of the publications, their 
editors and the companies in the petro- 
leum field follow: 

“Lion Oil News,” C. R. Olson, Lion 
Oil Co., Eldorado, Ark; “The Standard 
Oiler,” L. W. Peck, Standard Oil Co. 
(Calif.), San Francisco; “On Tour,” Fritz 
Springmann, Union Oil Co., Los Angeles; 
“Shell News,” C. Van Wyck, Shell Oil 
Co., San Francisco; “Standard Chevron,” 
R. H. Dunphy, Standard Stations, Inc., 
San Francisco; “Hearth and Home,” 
Viola H. Ward, Skelgas division, Skelly 
Oil Co., Kansas City, Mo.; “The Texaco 
Dealer,” W. B. Talman and J. L. Filson, 
and “The Texaco Star,” Wilfred Talman 
and Ellis Prudden, both Texaco publica- 
tions, New York; “Shell Progress,” John 
Earl Davis, Shell Oil Co., New York; 
“The Beacon,” Robert L. Hazlett, Ohio 
Oil Co., Findlay, O.; “The Diamond,” 
Paul E. Yard, Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corp., Tulsa; “The Independent Month- 
ly,” Frank B. Taylor, Independent Pe- 
‘troleum Assn. of America, Tulsa; “Our 
Sun,” George J. Bauer, Jr., Sun Oil Co., 
Philadelphia; “Sunoco Diamond,” John 
G. Kuhn, Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia; “Sun 
Refinery News,” William J, Getty, Jr., 
Sun Oil Co., Marcus Hock, Pa.; “The 
Humble Way,” Walter G. Beach, 
Humble Oil and Refining Co., Houston; 
and “The Compass,” Royal W. Creden, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New York. 


Q ° Oo 





suc- 


Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, 
has appointed N. N. Jones district super- 
intendent. Mr. Jones was acting district 
superintendent for the Gladewater dis- 
trict, Gladewater, Tex. He replaces the 
late W. C. Anderson. 


co ° oa 


Earl S. Sharp has been named assist- 
ant to the president of Douglas Oil Co. 
Clearwater, Calif. Before joining Doug- 
las Mr. Sharp was regional price special- 
ist for OPA. For 14 vears he was vic 
president of Sunset Oil Co. 

e a 7” 

Howard B. Keck, vice president of 
Superior Oil Co., Los Angeles, has com- 
pleted a plane tour of South America 

° °o K 
As the result of seme shifts in North 


Carolina, G. L. Whismant, former dis- 
trict manager for Standard of N. J. at 
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Charlotte, and B. L. Frye, filling a sim- 
ilar post at Raleigh, have had their posi- 
tions reversed, each succeeding the other. 
For the present the Whismant family is 
divided, Mrs. Whismant perforce remain- 
ing in Charlotte because of the scarcity 
of living accommodations in Raleigh. 





Items about oil people are se- 
cured by personal contacts by 
staff members and from our friends 
who tell us about themselves, the 
personnel of their companies, or 
about other oil people. Have you 
or your company been mentioned 
lately? Send along an item and 
let your friends know what you 
are doing. Address: Herbert Tay- 
lor, About Oil People Editor, 1213 
W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, O. 











A. L. Wilson has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of Shell Oil Co. of 
Canada, Ltd. After the war, he was 
transferred to the New York office cf 
Shell Oil Co. as assistant to the retail 
sales manager. He returned to Canada 
in February, 1946, as manager of whole- 
sale sales. 


ce] oO °o 


Brown-Smith Oil Co., Fayetteville, 
N. C., has been capitalized at $100,000. 

The incorporators are Horwood E, 
Bryan and E. W. Smith, both of Fayette- 
ville, and Robert E. Bryan, of Goldsboro. 
cod o * 

Harrisburg, Pa., district 
manager for Sun Oil Co., addressed the 
Optimist Club there May 22. He told 
how competition caused the average price 


A. G. Graf, 


of gasoline, exclusive of taxes, to follow 
a downward trend so that the 1946 av- 


crage was less than half of what it was 
in 1922. 
° ° * 
W. H. Barber Co., Chicago, enter- 
tained employes with a stag dinner 
May 9. Included in the evening’s pro- 


gram was the presentation of diamond 
ward emblems to five employes who 
have completed 25 years of service. 
Twenty-year service awards 
sented to J. R. Taylor, 
president of the Chicago brane), and to 
Paul Bush, Toastmaster was T. R. Jenkins, 
while Walter Hackett took top 
for being the best story teller. Awards 
presented by W. V. Jolliffe to 
Tony Kadziela, B. M. McNally, M. J. 
Flanagan, Fred Mohlfeld and Anthony J. 
Orlowski. — Mr. 


25-veat 


were pre- 


executive vice 


honors 


were 


Jolliffe also received a 
Mr. Orlowski’s 


em>lem was for 10 vears’ service. 


diamond award. 


° ° * 


John T. Cottrell, Morgan Oil & Sup- 
ply Co., recently concluded a term ot 
office as president of the Virgimia Oil 
Men’s Assn., extending back through the 


war years. By way of appreciat 
members presented him with a fine lo 
ing traveling bag at the convention b 
quet in Richmond, May 16. 


° o * 


E. S. Holt, Salt Lake City, has s) 
ceeded T. A. Dimes, Denver, Colo., 
president of Utah Refining Co. 


°o ° * 


Joe T. Dickerson has been appoint 
Houston area manager for Shell Oil ¢ 
He was formerly general attorney of t 
regional staff. He succeeds W. A. 
Alexander, who has been appointed a: 
manager for Shell in Tulsa, Okla. 
Mr. Dickerson with Shell 
years. He started as manager of tly 
Tulsa legal department in 1933. He 
later served as manager of the St. Louis 
legal department and as general attorney 
and manager of the Houston legal de- 
partment. He was assistant secretary of 
the company before entering the armed 
services in 1942 . . . Mr. Dickerson held 
the rank of lieutenant colonel, Army Air 
Corps and was administrative officer in 
the Army Intelligence Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., before his overseas assign- 
ment as intelligence officer with a Lib- 
erator Group of the 14th Air Force. He 


| 
has been 


_ 


holds the Air Medal, the bronze star. 

the distinguisied unit badge, and a 

campaign ribbon with five battle stars. 
¢ ° ° 

On June 19, Cincinnati’s oil men 


will be accross the river in Kentucky 
at the Summit Hills Country Club play- 
ing golf, soft ball, participating in an 
egg pitching contest, eating southern 
cooking, playing dominoes (Sengalese), 
or perhaps enjoying a swim at the club’s 
pool Starting at noon, the Cincin- 
nati Oil Club will hold its annual golf 
tournament and “get-away-from-it-all- 
day.” Ted Vial, Childe Petroleum Prod- 
ucts Co., general picnic chairman, has 
arranged a program to suit the taste of 
all comers. 

In addition to the 18-hole golf tourna- 
ament, with plenty of prizes, there will 
be a soft-ball game between the majors 
and Independents. Jack Feck, Feck Oil 
Corp., is captain for the Independents, 
while M. G. (Smoky) Kraus, Pure Oil 
Co., will be fighting for the majors. At 
sundown there will be the usual Tala- 
wanda Girls Water Ballet. As an add- 
ed attraction, Bruce Harlan, National 
diving champion, and Charles Keating, 
national collegiate breast stroke cham- 
pion, will perform. Another novelts 
will be an egg pitching contest. Other 
things on tap will be a southern. style 
with and ent 
tainment, followed by door prizes. T. 
C. Kase, Socony-Vacuum, is in charg 
of publicity for the affair. 


1 ‘ ; 
ainner special music 


° o ° 


Harold R. Deal, manager of adveriis- 
ing and sales promotion for Tide Waiet 
Associated Oil Co., recently addressec a 
group of supply men in San Francis 
He described Associated’s TBA progr 
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Heavy-Duty Autocars 
= Have What It Takes 





When it comes to hauling big trailers of 4,000, 5,000 or more gallons 


capacity, Autocars have what it takes. It takes power. It takes dependa- 















bility. It takes adequate braking capacity. It takes speed. It takes the 
backing of a service organization that appreciates how important it is 
to keep rolling stock on the road rather than in the shop. From coast to 


coast, Autocars are prominent in the fleets of big oil companies and 













little oil companies alike. 
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AUTOCAR TRUCKS 


They cost less, because they do more work 





— ner 





Ardmore, Pa. - Factory Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 





CLASSIFIED 








For Sale 


FOR SALE: 1200 Gal. 4 compartment truck 
tank $500; 720 Gal. 3 compartment truck tank 
$250. BENZOCO, INC., Akron, Ohio. 


DISMANTLING — COMPLETE REFINERY 
seer barrels daily capacity) at Oil City, Pa., 
ute 8. Rouseville Road, between Oil City and 
Rouseville. a for sale on the premises. 
Wax Plant and Seton Equipment—Steel 
ee nee tanks,—pipe—pumps—valves— 
lectric motors, etc. Weinstein Co., 

i. P.O. Box 172, Oil City, Pa. Phone No. Oil City 


FOR SALE—One new Standard-Knapp #429 


For Sale 


BULK FUEL OIL PLANT: 94,000 Gal. storage. 
Plant and 3 trucks metered; 700 accounts. Es- 


tablished 18 years. Price $40,000. % cash. 
Box 226. 
FOR SALE: Columbian 4100 gallon single 


compartment semi trailer with 11:00 x 22 tires, 
in good condition, price $1200.00. Webaco 
Oil Co., Inc., Webster, New York. 





FOR SALE 


One 1939 Dodge Truck, equipped with 
a 700 gallon 3 compartment tank, 1%’’ 





Business Opportunities 


MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTATIVE, tr: 
eling the Southeastern States calling on ‘ |) 
Equipment jobbers and Tank Manufactur: 5 
desires lines applicable to this trade. Box 1” 








Top and Bottom Gluer. One new Standard- Smith flow meter and a new Tokheim 
Knapp #618 Compression Unit 18 feet long. power pack. A-1 condition. Reason- 
oo alae a necessary 220/440 volt, 60 able 
cycle, 3 phase motors. Never been removed salient . ry 
from original factory crate. Available for INDEPENDENT OIL COMPANY 
shipment now.  Price—factory invoice. Pro- Clinton, Kentucky 
ducers Creamery Company, Cabool, Mo. 
Used Tank Trucks, 500 to 1000 Gals 3—1936-37 International Trucks with 
fully equipped. 30 Gallon Hi Boys 800 gal. 3 Compartment tanks—power 


Gasoline Pumps—Computer and electric 
3” Factory reconditioned Bowser Meter. 
THE GARR EQUIPMENT CO. 
1982 Park St. Ilartford 5, Conn. 








FOR SALE 
Late Model, Tokheim, Wayne, Bennett, 
Erie, American, used Computing Pumps 
in good condition. $145.00 each. 

All sizes of Westinghouse Compressors. 
Drive on and Free Wheel Curtis Lifts. 
W. C. MOORE 
Socony-Vacuum Building Chicago 5, Il. 








FOR SALE 


1941 Fruehauf 4500 gal. 5 Compt. 
Frameless Trailer. Like new. $2475. 


1945 Kentucky 28’ Van. Original Tires. 
$1875. 


PENN ECONOMY OIL CO. 
Bedford, Pennsylvania. 








STORAGE TANKS 


TANK CAR TANKS 
88—-10000-Gallon, Located in Oklaho- 
ma 
172—-10000-Gallon, Located in Pennsy]- 
vania 


70—8000 and 
in Illinois 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
42 years’ experience 
13456-A S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, 
Illinois. Phone BAYport 3456 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or 
STEEL” 


10000-Gallon, Located 








TANKS 


100 GALLON CAPACITY 
16 GAGE GALVANIZED 


$12.00 EACH 
NEVER USED 


TURNER EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
GOLDSBORO, N. C. 








takeoff and pumps—Bowser Exacto tick- 
et printing meters, hose reels, and hose— 
for fuel oil or gas delivery. $1000.00 to 
$1200.00. 
LASSUS FUEL OTL COMPANY 
1815 E. Wayne Street 
Fort Wayne 4, Indiana 








FOR SALE 


Lubricating grease and oil compounding 
plant also market roof coatings and fly 
sprays; 180,000 gallon tank storage two 
miles from pipe line. B & O siding lo- 
cated in S.W. Ohio. 


P.O, 676 Dayton, Ohio 








CHOICE OF TWO TRucKS WITH 


TANKS AND METERED PUMPS 
1947 
NEW 
meter. 
1942 
streamlined 
and meter, 

W. A. TRIMBLE & SON 

Phone 44743, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 


2 ton Dodge truck, with 1500 gal. 
tank equipped with pump and 


2 ton Dodge truck, with 1270 gal. 
tank equipped with pump 
A-1 condition. 


ATTENTION MANUFACTURER 


A Manufacturers Agency to handle one 
or more lines in Petroleum and/or Auto- 
motive Equipment and Accessory field 
in Southem Ohio, Southern Indiana, 
Kentucky and Tennessee territory is be- 
ing established at Louisville, Kentucky, 
by aggressive Sales Executive with im- 
pressive and successful background as 
Salesman and Sales Manager in Auto- 
motive and Petroleum Marketing at all 
levels of distribution. 

Manufacturers of quality products in- 
terested in expanding their distribution 
and improving their quality of repre- 
sentation are invited to write or tele- 
phone. Best references. Inquiries treated 
in confidence. 


S. K. MAKEMSON 
1844 Fleming Road __ Louisville 5, Ky. 
Phone: Highland 2202 











Professional Services 





ACCURATE LABORATORY TESTS 
GASOLINE OIL 
Standard Methods Employed 
Octane Ratings by A.S.T.M. CFR Unit 
THE DETROIT TESTING 
LABORATORY 
554 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Mich. 











10,000 GALLON 
STORAGE TANKS 


4 New Horiz. 4” Shell & Heads 
30 to 45 day shipment 
Also 1—6500 gal. Tank Car Tank, St. 
Louis, and 1—8000 gal. Tank Car Tank 
tested, in Wyoming—Immediate § ship- 
ment 


W. H. DYER CO. 


1859-P Railway Exchange Bldg. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 








Specialists in Petroleum Testing 
Quick and accurate analysis 
ASTM-CFR unit and ASTM 
Standard Procedures employed 
Containers for samples sent on request 
ACME Testing Laboratories 
832 E. Pearl Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Phone DU. 2023 











Business Opportunity 





JOBBERS—DISTRIBUTORS 
RUB-R-EZE, The perfect rubber shackle 
lubricant, again available for immediate 
delivery. Quickly eliminates all noises 
from rubber parts. Write for full de- 
tails and prices. 

POWER PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
3231 Love Field Drive 
Dallas 9, Texas 




















Wanted to Buy 


WANTED: Fuel oil business in Connecticut 
Volume one to three million gallons per year 
State facilities and equipment available. Contact 
National Petroleum News, Cleveland, Ohio, Box 
No. 231. 





STEEL DRUMS 


We buy and sell used empty 
steel drums at any point. Let us 
have your offerings. We also 
sell reconditioned drums. 


BUCKEYE COOPERAGE COMPANY 


3800 Orange Ave. Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Phone EXpress 3383 
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CLASSIFIED 





Situations Open 


WA ED: Chemist, male or female, for oil 


re 


laboratory work in Oklahoma. State 


itions in first letter Box 230. 


WA ED: Man with engineering training and 
exnt ice Who can do cost analysis in oil re- 
Fé Location—Oklahoma. State full quali- 
cat in letter Box 228 

OLD ESTABLISHED AAA-1 rated manufac- 
ture odern service station computing pumps 
vant ommission salesmen All replies held 
strict onfidence Write—Box 225 National 
Pet: m News, 1213 W. 3rd. Street, Cleve- 
ind Ohio 

WANTED: Mechanical draftsmen familiar with 
ji] refinery lay-out in Oklahoma. Box 229 
WANTED: Chemical engineer with some oil 
refinery experience for work in Oklahoma. State 
full qualifications in first letter Box 227. 


Position Wanted 





ADVERTISING & SALES 
PROMOTION MANAGER 
Nationally Advertised Company Desires 
Change 


16 Years merchandising & TBA experi- 
ence major oil & rubber companies 
Fully capable setting up complete TBA, 
Promotional & Advertising Department 
Good reasons for change. Earnings now 
in excess $7500.00 


Box 232 











Classified Rates 





“For Sale,” “Wanted to Buy,” “Help 
Wanted,” “Business Opportunities,” 
“Miscellaneous” classifications, set im 
type this size without border—20 cents 
a word. Minimum charge, $5.00 per in- 
sertion. 

“Position Wanted”—10 cents a word. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. 

Advertisements set in special type or 
with border—$7.00 per column inch. 

Copy must reach us not later than 
Wednesday preceding date of issue. 

All classified advertis.ments are pay- 
able in advance. 

No agency commission or cash dis- 
counts on classified Advertisements. 

















ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 





This index is published as a convenience to the 


reader. Every care is taken to make it accurate 


but National Petroleum News assumes no 
responsibility for errors or omissions. 
A um Co., of America 29 
American Cyanamid Co 41 
\ in Flange & Mfg. Co., Inc 4 
\ r Co 69 
Battenfeld Grease & Oil Corp 2 
Blackmer Pump Co 52 
Cit Service Co 34 
trie Meter Systems, Inc Inside Front Cover 
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Fa Mfg. Co Inside Back Cover 
rr tf Trailer Ce 36-37 
‘ American Transportation Corp 38 
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He 54 
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Petroleum News 52-53-57-71 
N Meter Co 8 
x Jurs Co 57 
S Meter Co 32-33 
S Co Outside Back Cover 
Detroit Axle Ce 50 
lustrial Chemicals Inc 6-7 


1947 


1946 OIL PRICES AND STATISTICS 
Available Now in the New Edition of 
Platt’s Oil Price Handbook 


in one handy, compact volume—the daily 1946 

petroleum product prices, with monthly averages for the same 
period .. . PLUS the yearly price averages on the various petroleum 
products——from 1921 through 1946. 


OW you can get 


Here’s the line-up of important sections in the 1946 Oil Price 


Handbook .. . 


REFINERY AND SEABOARD PRICES 


Daily prices for 1946, with monthly averages of the Lows and 
the Highs of price ranges and the combined Lows and. Highs of price 
ranges . NEW FEATURE: For 1924 through 1939, the yearly 
averages of the combined Lows and Highs; for 1940 through 1946, 
yearly averages of the Lows, the Highs, and the combined Lows and 
Highs . . 


. You can make quick comparisons—save time. 


TANK WAGON PRICES 
Of Aviation Gasoline—Fuel Oil—Naphtha—and Solvents—at 
representative points in the United States. 
TANK WAGON AND DEALER PRICES 


Of motor gasolines and tank wagon prices of kerosine, at points 
in the United States and Canada. 


CRUDE OLL PRICES FOR ALL FIELDS 


As posted by major crude purchasing companies. 


STATISTICS AND GRAPHS 


Tell you “at-a-glance” the story of production and stocks of 
crude oil and principal refined products, by districts for 1946, and 


yearly totals back to 1940, with graphs extending back to 1935. 


Largest Oil Price Handbook Ever Published—This new edition has more 
products . « In all 
52 more pages than the last 


more prices——more postings than any of the previous editions . 
there are 388 pages of valuable oil price information 


edition. 


Still the Same Low Price—You can buy 
Handbook at no increase in price 


this larger, improved Oil Price 
$12.50 per copy—the same as previous editions 


for recent years. 


If you’re a buyer, seller, statistician, research analyst, marketer 
in fact, if you deal with petroleum product prices in any way 
get valuable help from this reliable reference book . . . vital facts, always 
at hand, in one place, arranged for quick reference . .. Save time and 
save money by having the facts you want when you want them. 


you can 


To insure getting your copy of the Oil Price Handbook, mail your 
order TODAY ... It’s a Limited Edition 
for convenience. 


. Use the coupon below 


PLATT’S PRICE SERVICE, INC. 
1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Please send me copies of the 1946 Edition of Platt’s Oil Price 


Handbook at $12.50 per copy. I enclose check in amount of $ 


(Ohio purchasers, please add 3% sales tax. 


NAME 

COMPANY 

ADDREss 

CITY ZONE STATE 
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BOUT OIL PEOPLE 


Appointment of Francis E. Powell, 
Jr., as chairman of the Foreign Trade 
Committee of Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
topped changes made in that category by 
Walter L. Faust, vice president and di- 
rector in charge of foreign trade. 

Named as vice 
chairman of the 
committee was F. 
H. Henry. In addi- 
tion Arthur G, Reed 


and QO. J. Bellis 
have been made 
members of the 


group. 

L. A. Blumenthal 
and M. J. A. Bertin 
were appointed to 
the newly-created 
positions of assist- 





i Seaelt ant to the general 
manager of foreign 
trade and C. V. 


Barry becomes European representative 
of the Foreign Trade Committee’s plan- 
ning staff with headquarters in London. 
Charles F. Darlington becomes Ameri- 
can representative and C. T. Crawford 


will be manager of the supply opera- 
tions. 
° ° ° 
Home Oil Co., Baton Rouge, La., 


owned by Frank R. Brown, in the past 
year built one service station, remodeled 
its office, built a new garage and me- 
chanic shop. Until materials come down, 
no further building is planned, with only 
repairs on the schedule this year. The 
company took on a new TBA line this 
year. 

Home Oil purchased and placed into 
operation a new 1500-gal. tank truck, 
equipped with power take-off and me- 
ters, revamped its routes, asking dealers 
and other customers to fill their tanks 
on each delivery. Another truck was re- 
cently equipped with power take-off and 
hose reel to handle kerosine sales, thus 
speeding up deliveries. The company 
has now combined its whole operation 
at one location, 1309 River Road. 

Mr. Brown is quite a Baton Rouge 
booster. . Says this Independent dis- 
tributor of Pan-Am products: “We are 
located in a town that is fast becoming 
a real city. Business is good and looks 
even better in the coming months. 
There is plenty of building expansion, 
both of the industrial as well as_resi- 
dential. The population has come from 
35,000 in 1932 to over 125,000 
We are very enthusiastic about 
business.” 


now, 
our 


Claude J. Marshall, attorney, Lansing, 
Mich., is now president of the United 
Petroleum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Other officers are Wilma Gardner, sec- 
retary, A. C. Puttbrese, vice president 
and treasurer, and Del Sproull, 
president. Mr. Puttbrese has also be- 
come bulk sales distributing manager for 
Theisen-Clemens Co. of St. Joseph, 
Mich. . . The company has taken on a 
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vice 


major tire company’s line of tires, and 
is adding meters and revamping routes 
of rural areas. 


o Oo ° 


Lake Shore Oil Co., Cudahy, Wis., 
plans to install two 250,000-gal. fuel oil 
storage tanks this fall. It has added a 
line of oil burners, and is increasing the 
size of storage at stations from 550 gals. 
to 1000-gal. capacity. 

The company, of which Julius Seiy is 
president, has revamped its farm route 
to save delivery costs and has added 
three larger capacity trucks to its fleet; 
one 1000-gal. tank and truck; one 1600- 
gal. tank and truck, and one 2200-gal. 
trailer and truck. 


° ° ° 


Martin V. Hapeman, vice president of 
Famous Lubricants, Inc., Chicago, was 
elected an alderman in Park Ridge, IIL, 
on April 1 . Mr. Hapeman served as 
a captain of Infantry during the late 
war. He served as G-5 (civil affairs) 
POL officer, first in ETOUSA and then 
in COM Z. After G-5 supply operations 
closed in COM Z, Capt. Hapeman was 
transferred to G-4 to finish his work 
there. . . Capt. Hapeman saw action in 
Normandy with the 112th Infantry Regi- 
ment, 


° 6 ° 
Hugh A. Neal, assistant manager of 


the Perco division of chemical products 
department, Phillips Petroleum Co., was 


recently awarded the Silver Star for 
gallantry in action During the 
war, Mr. Neal held 


the rank of lieuten- 


ant colonel and 
commanded the 
463rd Parachute 
Field Artillery Di- 


vision. On May 29, 
1944, when this di- 
vision was attacking 
the town of Artena, 
Italy, then being de- 
fended by the crack 


troops of the Her- 
man Goering Divi- 
sion, Colonel Neal Mr. Neal 


went forward to se- 
lect advance military positions and was 
wounded by enemy artillery fire. How- 
ever, he continued his reconnaissance 
until arrangements for the displacement 
forward were completed. Later when 
the enemy counterattack pierced our 
lines, Colonel Neal continued to direct 
the fire of his battalion and was wound- 
ed again, but he refused to quit the 
battlefield until the enemy was stopped 
The citation read in part, “The 
heroic action of Colonel Neal was an 
inspiration to his officers and men and 
reflects great credit upon himself and 
the military service.” 

Following hospitalization and dis- 
charge from the service Mr Neal re- 
sumed his present position with Phillips 
Dec. 1, 1945. 





Else Oil Co., Ixonia, Wis., owned }y 
Harold E. Else, is completing a w: re- 
house 75 x 75 feet. Included in thi. is 
a service department for greasing tru: ks 
It is equipped with a 10-ton lift. . . | hy 
company does a large tractor tire hb: si- 
ness, including change-over from  s/ vel 
to rubber. Some time this year, Mr. } !s 
plans to add 80,000-gal. storage to his 
plant. 

The company has taken on a cim- 
plete line of TBA items, and refrigera- 
tors, electrical appliances, radios. A 
building is being remodeled as an p- 
pliance store. . . The company has two 
factory-trained men to install oil bum- 
ing furnaces. Company plans to add an- 
other 1000-gal. truck tank to the pres- 
ent fleet of three. 


° ° ° 


McCracken Oil Co., Henderson, N. C 
has filed articles of incorporation with 
the N. C. secretary of state. T. W. Me- 
Cracken, Helen McCracken, and W. W. 
McCracken, all of Henderson, were listed 
as the incorporators. 


e ° ° 


Page Oil Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000, to deal 
in petroleum products. Headquarters are 
in Durham, N. C. Listed as incorpora- 
tors were Ira H. Page, Mildred Page and 
Cecil Boutwell, all of Durham. 


° ° 2 


L. E. Nugent, Jr., geologist with The 
Texas Co., was recently guest speaker 
before the Fort Worth Geological Society 
His subject was “Current Status of the 
Coral Reef Problem.” 


° ° ° 


Pioneer and Oil Supply Co., Welling- 
ton, Kans., is 20 years old this year 
T. E. Worden is president of this In- 
dependent distributor of Kanotex prod- 
ucts, and E. K. Richland is manager. 
The company recently bought a piece ot 
property 50 x 100 ft. but does not plan 
any construction this year. 


° ° se 


Elmer E. Ledbetter, vice president ot 
the Michigan Petroleum Assn. and presi- 


dent of the Wayne Oil Co., Detroit 
has written a book entitled “Peace by 
Thinking.” The book outlines a_uni- 


versal law of conduct which, the author 
asserts, must and can be obeyed if man 
is to be a_ success socially as he_ has 
been in his physical and_ technological 
achievements. The only alternative 
might be the destruction of our civiliza- 
tion by atomic warfare now threatening 
the very survival of the human race, Mr 
Ledbetter contends. The 500-page 
book was published May 26, through 
the S. J. Block Publishing Co., Detroit 


oo ° ° 


J. A. LaFortune, vice president, W 
ren Petroleum Corp., Tulsa, has bee 
named a director of the Public Serv 
Co. of Oklahoma. 
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lts the ‘Repeats’ that Really Count! 


When you ask for another cup of coffee or piece of pie — or for any- 
thing else AFTER you've tested it — you are supplying evidence of 
satisfaction. It is for this reason we are particularly pleased to be 
building in 1947 a number of high tensile, 4-compartment semi-trailers 
like the above AFTER having built in 1946 exactly similar trailers, which 


have proved themselves in service. 


Each of these semi-trailers for SUNOCO has a capacity of 4,200 gal- 
lons and are made to the particularly rigid specifications of the Sun Oil 
Company. That is why we feel this year's re-order means something. 
All of our customers like FARRELL jobs because they know they will meet 


their specifications. This is assured because each is custom made. 















. and Sun’s complete line of 





summer lubricants is your key 


to an extra-profitable share. 


For a big, profitable lubrication business this summer, 
supply your dealers with Sun’s complete line under 


your own brand name: 


Sun Motor Oils, S.A.E. 20 to 70. 


Sun Gear Lubricants (summer weight) in 

























regular, E.P. and hypoid grades. 


Sun Chassis Lubricants. 





Sun Greases for wheel bearings, steering 
gears, water pumps, universal joints and 
other vital points. 





Not only are special automotive lubricants profitable 
themselves; they also make possible other sales. A 
complete line of lubricants is the heart of the money- 
making service station today. Lubrication is the hook 
that brings cars into stations for a real going-over, 
It makes possible the sale of tires, tubes, batteries 


and accessories. It’s big business for your customers. 





Whatever your markets ... automotive ... farm 


. marine ... the reputation of Sun oils will help 


you to build your business. A fi 
If you are a compounder, find out about Sun's ove! 
be « 


durable, low-carbon-content base stocks for motor 
oils, greases and gear lubricants. Just call your 


nearest Sun office, or write Department NP6. 


SUN OIL COMPANY 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 
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